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I\M  BTKIAL  IIISTn  I  1:11.  \\Th'V 

<   I!  \1T1.H    I. 
I  MARY  ELEMENTS  OF  GREEK    I .!. 

"  Now  man's  right  arm  u  law ;  for  spoil  they  wait, 

.  l.,x  tlu.r  mutual  cities  desoli 
With  favour  graced  the  evil-doer  stands, 

•H  with  shame  or  equity  his  hands; 
Yet  while  the  gods  a  weight  of  care  bestow 
Some  good  is  intermingled  wHh  the  woe." ' 

THE  dawn  of  hi-tnn  t'mmd  Greece  in  the  pos- 
session of  several  kindred  elans,   who,   differing  in        i. 
lineage,  dialect,  and  character,  from  the  aboriginal      TUB 
people  of  the  land,  lived  upon  terras  of  neighbourly 
hostility  amongst  themselves. 

Warlike  tradition  loved  to  sing  of  a  time  inde- 
finitely remote,  \\hen  their  Hellcnie  ancestors  had 
come  from  stord-tamed  Thessaly,  and  imposed  the 
impress  of  their  u  orship  and  their  rule  on  the 
IVlasgic  race. 

ksandDay»,Y.  161,  ftc. 


2  INhi   -I  l;I  U 

<  !i\r.  The  leader  of  cadi  immigrant  hand  hecame  lord 

of  the  shore  or  river-side,  \\liero  the  wheels  of  his 
chariot  were  stayed.  Every  where  the  battle-car 
is  represented  as  "  the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
heroic  mode  of  warfare,"2.  -  the  true  heroic  throne. 
Conspicuous  thereon,  the  chid'  was  seen  above  the 
host,  armed  with  the  glittering  spear,  which  super- 
human art  had  fashioned,  and  more  than  mortal 
skill  instructed  men  to  aim.  For  wore  not  Actseon 
and  Achilles  taught,  at  the  foot  of  Pelion,  the  use 
of  irresistible  arms,  by  the  wisest  of  the  Centaur 

The  Pelasgians  gradually  learned  submission  to 
what  seemed  the  will  of  Fate.4  Nor  is  it  impro- 
bable that  they  acquired,  in  some  degree,  those 
feelings  of  awe  and  admiration  which  the  Hellenic 
dynasties  were  not  ill  calculated  to  inspire.  The 
portraitures  of  Theseus,  Minos,  and  Jason,  as  well 
as  those  of  Hector  and  Ulysses,  are  throughout 
expressive  of  courage  and  self-devotion,  instinctive, 
boundless,  and  uncompensated;  and  their  mythic 
aspect  serves  rather  to  heighten  than  diminish  their 
interest  and  value,  as  vivid  illustrations  of  the 
wants  and  struggles  of  society  in  its  infant  time. 
"  Men  in  those  days,'1  we  are  told,  "  were  frequently 
the  guests  of  the  gods,  and  were  permitted  to  eat 
at  their  table,  because  of  their  justice  and  virtue/'5 
i  ranscendant  worth6  was  the  primary  sanction  of 
the  heroic  legitimacy — a  more  plau>ihle  claim  to 

*  Wachnnuth,  Historical  An-          4  Muller,    Dorians,    Introduc- 
tiquitics  of  the  Greeks,   Vol.   I.      tion,  §  8. 

*Pausanias,Lib.VIII.cap.2,§5. 
1  Homer,  Iliad,  I.  149. 


i 

di\ine  than    many  \\hirh  have  IMTII  put  forth     <  HAP 
in  more  enlightened  days.      Kven  in  the  more  pro- * — ',— 
saic  periods  of  llell.-m.-  ro\alt\,   personal  strength, 
beaur\,  and  damur,  were  inseparably  associated  with 
tin    idea  of  command  among  a  race  whose  business 
in  lit<>  was  war.     Sagacity,  fortitude,  energy,  and 
self-reliance,  were   presumed   to  accompany   these 
external  attributes  ;T  and  where  such  qualities  were 
signally  wanting,  hereditary  right,  so  far  at  least 

as  tin'  claim  <it  M-niority  was  coiirei  n,-d,  was  often 
di-regarded.  Seniority  itself  availed  hut  little. 
Neleus  disdained  to  recognise  hU  deformed  brother 
Medon,  until  the  Delphic  oracle  had  decided  in 
his  favour;8  and  among  the  Spartans,  the  son  first 
born  after  the  accession  of  his  father  to  the  throne 
succeeded  to  the  exclusion  of  an  elder  brother.9 
••  Homer's  kings  are  no  ic  despots."10  Be- 

tween the  different  degrees  of  Hellenic  chivalry 
a  certain  equality  at  all  times  prevailed,  which 
the  fewness  of  their  numbers,  compared  with  the 
population  amidst  whom  they  dwelt,  and  the  heredi- 
tary pri«le  of  a  dominant  race,  alike  tended  to  pre- 
\\  «•  tind  the  Doric  nobles,  too,  in  after 
times,  assuming  to  themselves  the  epithet  of  "the 
Equals/'11  —  no  inexpressive  memorial  of  their 
origin  and  definition  of  their  power. 

How  IOIILT  the  hero  kings,  in  the  estimation  of 
their  kindred  followers,  sustained  the  superhuman 


7  PteattniM,  Lib.  VIII.  cap.  1,          "  Hermann,  Political  Antiqui- 

tto  of  the  Greeka,  chap,  3,  *  «. 
"  *<**».    Muller,  Dorian*. 


$  -•  tu-  ..I'lhi-  lin-tk-. 

MI.  cap.  2,  §  1. 
«  Hcrodotua,  I..I-    \  II    cap.  3. 


4  IMUS!  !U  \l.    MIMoltY 

part  they  undertook  to  play,  we  kno\\  not.  We 
may  venture  to  believe,  however,  that  in  a  Mate  of 
society  where  the  intricacies  of  artificial  riiOit  had 
not  yet  arisen, " — where  the  occupations  of  the  com- 
inunity  were  similar  and  few, —  and  where  in  general 
the  heroic  realm  did  not  much  exceed  the  circle  of 
personal  knowledge,  a  simpler  wisdom  iniidit  suffice 
for  government,  and  less  temptation  to  abuse  irre- 
sponsible power  existed,  than  under  other  eireum- 
stances  there  would  have  been.  Nor  shall  we 
wholly  err,  perhaps,  if  we  imagine,  that  the  mutual 
belief  of  prince  and  people  in  the  essential  difl'er- 
enee  of  their  natures,  taught  both  a  disposition 
unlike  any  with  which  we  can  readily  sympathise. 
It  appears  not  unlikely  that  the  imagined  con- 
sciousness of  more  than  mortal  power  may  have 
chastened  and  elevated  the  spirit  of  rule  ;  while 
the  continual  and  often  wayward  resistance  by 
which  its  temper  in  more  unbelieving  times  is 
daily  ruffled,  was  held  in  check  by  a  loyalty  sa- 
vouring quite  as  much  of  devotional  as  of  pruden- 
tial  feelings. 

Yet  if  wanton  rebellion  was  regarded  as  impiety, 
heeau-e  authority  was  deemed  divine,  the  natural 
sense  of  right  due  to  man  by  man  was  never  wholly 
obliterated.  Justice  was  to  the  prince — as  Fate  was 
to  Zeus, — a  power  whose  mandates  he  might  neglect, 
but  could  not  with  impunity  disobey.  Signal  op- 
pressions, even  before  they  armed  the  nobles  or 

'»  Thirlwall,  History  of  Greece,  Vol.  I.  chap.  G. 
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;  enounced  by  the    <  H  M- 

tl    ail. I    thoM-   who   rlailii.-.l     the    gift    of  i'V. 

mer  is   unsparing  <»f  i  ikes  to  t\r 

1  Ie-ind    could    write    like    a    doum  i     .Hi- 

deur."  *     /ens  tli-  ijer  was  invoked  against 

rimes;  an<l-  os  were  performed 

h\   the  'rcstes,  and  oth.-r  equalU  exalted 

lea,  at  t  ilia  of  Apollo.15      When  the  ob- 

durate neglectnl  r.»  m  -tarti.  n   !«.r  tlu-  inj 

lie    ha.l    oo  !.    and   to   purify  himself  in    tin- 

sight  nt 'heaven,  signal  judgments  were  looked 
undouhtinijh.  And  the  terrors  of  di\iiu-  ivtri- 
hutimi  \\ere  nnt  likelv  -<M>II  to  fall  a>lerp  in  a  land 
uhose  stnu -tun-  and  atiiio-phnv  \\t-iv  rife  \sith 
tilt'ul  |>ortent».  'I'hr  .a\ei-ned  hill-,  upon  whose 
the  Hellenie  eitadel  was  huilt,  sent  forth 
unexpected  streams,  that  inundated  in  a  ni^ht  all 
the  pastures  round  ;  as  suddenly  the  gush  of 
tnnvnt  \vould  subside,  and  nought  remain  hut  a 
>il\er  thread  nt' warning.  'Th*'  brilliant  sky,  whose 
lustre,  duuhtless,  had  so  great  an  influence  en  the 
ittial  tenijjer  of  the  entir  n,  \\culd  ine\- 

orahl\     retu>e,    for    nian\     da\-     to^etlier,    !.. 
itself;   and  then,  from   the  resentful  hrow  of  Olym- 
pus  the    tearful    li^litnii)Lr,    with    its    dread    acooat 
|)aniiuent-,  would  hreak  forth,  eau-in«:  the   heart    of 
uii|»liilost»j)hii-    t\rann\    to   quad.       "  Meiimrial- 


11  Hotmr.   Iliad.  I    Ml      I    HO,  '   \Vachsmiith.  Vol.  I.     |  IS, 

84.-Ody*ey,    111     116;     1\ 

•»  Holler,  DorwiM,  Bo. 
chap.  8,  f  6. 
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CHA  •      the     ancient     anarch\     of    nature,"1'     never    wholK 
—'ceased.     The  condition  of  the  country,  as  well  as 

its  possessors,  seemed  to  be  the  result  of  tearful 
convulsions  and  revolutions,  the  memory  of  which 
was  perpetuated  in  legend.17  Sparta  and  S  icy  on 
were,  in  later  time>,  the  sport  of  earthquak 
the  deity  forewarned  the  men  of  1  )elo>  of  the 
calamities  impending  over  Ionia  by  making  the 
inland  tremble  ;'  Kubcca,  as  beiin:  ])eeuliarly  liable 
to  experience  the  admonitions  of  its  subterranean 
mien,  Was  Called  *4the  easily  moved  ;"  and  Khode> 
was  so  violently  shaken,  that  the  prophecy  of  the 
!>yl  was  full\  accomplished.11 
As  a  birthright  the  Hellenes  claimed,  both  in 

of  the  con-  .  .        .  ,        ,      •        ,   . 

peace  and  war,  exclusive  sway ;  and  their  kings 
are  depicted  as  endued  with  unlimited  pouer  over 
44  the  earth-born  multitude."*0  In  most  of  the  dis- 

triets  where  the  compierors  were  of  the  Doric  trilx1, 
the  comlition  of  the  people  bordered  closely  on 
that  of  a  servile  order,  and  they  were  compelled, 
during  many  ^nerations,  to  till  the  iield>  their 
forefather-  had  owned,  for  the  support  of  their  new 
masters,  who,  din-inn  the  intenaU  of  uar,  wei'e  thus 
enabled  to  t4  enjoy  an  independent,  9*8)  life,  b\ 
:ininu  both  the  conquered  countn  and  peoj>le 

ill  Mlbjection 

It  was,  doubtless,  the  si^ht  of  jxjpular 


*  Wachsniutli.  I  Eiotner,  Jlut<l.  I  I 

^6.  \\  *  l.Hjnitli.  \'<.l.  I 

\  I   •  >j  *  Mullcr,    Dmiai.v    Hi>ok 

"  r»u»ania»,  Lib.  II .  ^j. .7  chaj..  1.  ^  7 
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and  humiliation  that   inspired  the  tmiehmjr  "appeal     • 
to  kings,"       in   \\hi.-h,   under  the  emblems  of  the  • 
hawk    ami     the     ni^hiiiiL'al«\    Hesiod     intemled    to 
rehuke   the   social   t \ranny  that  preyed   upon    ? 
tleieneele^  an<l  despairing  many,  regardless  of  their 
deprecating  cries  and  their  intrinsic  claims  to  re- 

>peet  and  a.liniratimi.       Fnr  the\    \\riv  n..  hai-harmi- 

imunrthy  people.  v   are    unifnrniU   por- 

trayed as  the  earliest  tillers  of  the  soil.  It  was 
believed  that  they  first  learned  to  yoke  oxen  to  the 
plough.  The  praise  of  one  of  their  patriarchal 
kings  was,  that  he  had  imented  a  corn-mill;0  of 
another,  that  he  tau«rht  hi-  people  how  to  bake 
hread  :  and  the  same  prince,  having  learned  from 
Adrista  the  art  of  weaving  in  order  that  he  might 
instruct  them  in  it,  his  subjects,  in  grateful  remem- 
brance of  his  benefits,  called  their  country  Arcadia 
from  the  time  Areas  reigned.**  Even  the  vanit 
Egypt  owned,  that  from  a  Pelasgic  traveller  they  had 
been  taught  the  mode  of  measuring  land.  ••  \Vrit- 

rks  and   Days,  and  the  pestle  notched  at    the 

T.    IHtl,  &c.     Though  probably  bottom,  by  which  means  the  grain 

born  at  Cuma,  Uesiod  lived  many  was  rather  grated  than  pounded. 

t  at  Ascra,  a  small  town  in  When  a  handle  was  added  to  the 

BoMrtia,  where  the  oppression  and  top  of  the  pestle,  that  it  might  be 

ness    of    the    dominant  more  easily  driven  round  in  a 

ornate  was  as  unrelenting  as  in  circle,  the  mortar  was  converted 

LacedaMnon.  into  a  hand-mill.  We  have  reason 

knuii.    HM.II-V    of    In-  to  suppose  that  in  every  family 

there  was  a  this  kind. 

earliest  instrument  used  for  this  Moses  forbade  them  to  be  taken 

purpose  seems  to  have  been  tin  in  pawn,  for  that,  he  says,  is  the 

tar,  which  was  retained  a  long  same  as  to  take  a  man'.  1 

turn-   i  MII  tion  pledge."— (Exod.  xi.  5.  and l>dy»- 

..t    m-.'.U  properly  so  called.     It  sey,  VII.  1  OS,  and  XX.  106.) 
appears,   that   in   the  course   of         »  Pausania*,  VIM.  3,  4. 
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(u\p.  inor  and  art  wore  not  unknown  to  them;"  and  it' 
their  edifices  \\ere  feu,  tlir  maneHiiiLr  epithet 
\\hich,  to  our  own  fastidious  day,  Mill  at  tributes 
tlirni  to  Cyclopean  architects,  is  the  most  significant 
tribute  to  their  imperishable  fame. 

"  The  most  ancient  architectural  monuments  in 
Mu  rope,  which  may,  perhaps,  outlast  all  that  have 
been  reared  in  later  a^es,  clearly  appear  to  have 
been  works  of  their  hands.  The  earliest  of  them 

<o  rude,  that  they  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  indicate 
nothing  more  than  a  capacity  confined  to  under- 
takings which  demanded  much  toil  and  little  skill, 
and  a  state  of  society  settled  enough  to  encourage 
such  exertions.  The  «:radual  progress  that  may  be 
traced,  through  a  series  of  easy  transitions,  from 
these  shapeless  masses  to  regular  and  well-contrived 
buildings,  seems  to  shew,  that  in  those  of  the  rudest 
workmanship,  the  sense  of  symmetry  —  the  most 
distinguishing  feature  in  the  Greek  character  — 
was  only  suppressed  in  the  struggle  of  an  untaught 
people  with  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  infancy  of 
art." 

And  now,  as  modern  research  inquisitively  gazes 
at  these  wondrous  trophies  of  forgot  t<n  toil,  and 
carefully  compares  and  contrasts  them  with  their 
counterpart-  in  Italy,  Mpirus,  and  the  western  shore 
of  Asia  Minor,  the  old  tradition  seems  to  gain 
irrefragable  confirmation,  which  ascribed  to  these 
ancient  children  of  indu-try  a  considerable  fami- 
liarity with  maritime  affairs.  They  shared  with 
»  Thirlwall,  History  of  Greece,  Vol.  I.  p.  61. 
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the  Carians — a  contemporary  if  not  kindn-d  trihr, 

• 

who  inhabited  the  isles- -thr  prim  .Ration  of 


/Egcan  sea.     The  exam;  kbc  I'ini-ni-  ians 

was   More  them  ;"   and   tin-  fn'cpicnt    a-rriptioii   of 
im;  nts   and    thr    introdiirtion    of  new   names 

rms   to     tin-    Mi:}ptian-   *uth'<  initK    imli  rates 
thr  r\i>tmee  of  an  intercourse  by  sea  with  foreign 

DOS. 

\Vhilr  I  lom,  >r  glorified  the  deeds  of  Hrll 
rhi\alr\,  thr  prarrful  \irtues  and  indu-try  of 
thr  lN-lasi:ian-  had  iln-ir  im-uiurials  too.  "  Nu- 
in.  rous  traditionary  accounts,  of  undouhtcd  an- 
thrntiriiN,  drM-rihr  tliem  as  a  moral,  bravr,  an<l 
ii-al.lr  jM-npl,-,"  '  siniph'  in  their  rrliuioU8 

li    and    hloodless    in    tlu-ir   nH'frin--.      N«»r    R 
thrir    \irtues   or   their    sufferings    forgotten.       In 
It!*,  thr  \\ortli  and  purity  of  the  aboriginal 
•inn    ix  d.-linratc.l,   indirrrtls    it   i-   true,  but 
\\iih  \i\id  hrauts    and  a  deep  feeling  of  the  ohli- 
gatioiiN    \\liirh   thr   national  development    of  later 
times  was  undrr   t<>  that   uhich  had  passed  au 
and  Hesiod,  who  was  more  especially  the  poet 
thr    people,    never    mrntion-    ihr    primary  stock, 
uhrn.r,  tor  the  most  part,  thry  were  sprung,  with- 
out rr\rrnirr  and  affection.119 

We  are  told  1>\  Ilrrod..tu-,  that  originally  "the 
IVlasgians  addressed  the  gods  in  prayer  without 
dist  names;  for  as  yet  they  had  not  heard  of 

9  Heercn,HistoricalRcMAitbtt,      tkiuitics  of  the  Greeks,  Vol.  I.  f 

1'li.i-iiii-iaiis  V,,l.  II.  p.  -J7. 
"  Wachmotb,  Historical  An-          »  llcskxl.  Works  and 
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<  HAP.  any  separate  appellations,  but  designated  the  Powers 
<>t'  Hea\en  Miuply  a<  '/'/it'oi,  because  they  attributed 
to  them  the  foundation  of  the  world  and  distribu- 
tion of  all  things.  Only  after  a  long  lapse  of  time 
they  learned  the  mythology  of  Egypt  :"  and  he 
proceeds  to  tell  how,  in  this  manner,  Greece  ac- 
quired many  of  the  objects  of  its  later  worship, 
4-  always  excepting  Neptune,  for  the  knowledge  of 
hi>  divinity  came  from  Lybia,  his  name  of  old  being 
known  among  no  other  people  than  the  Lybians,  to 
whom  he  has  always  been  a  god. 

The  first  attempt  at  systematic  colonisation 
from  Greece  is  attributed  to  CEnotrus,  the  grandson 
of  Pelasgus,  who,  with  a  fleet,  passed  over  into 
Italy  and  founded  a  settlement  there.31  The  ac- 
(  MI  racy  of  the  legend  is  of  little  moment,  save  as  it 
illustrates  the  popular  belief  of  after  times,  that  the 
tendencies  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  G recce 
were  towards  the  sea.  That  their  aim  was  traffic 
rather  than  war  is  denoted  by  a  variety  of  minute 
circumstances,  as  well  as  by  every  thing  we  know  of 
their  character  and  policy. 

Their  legitimate  enterpriser  have  often  been 
•  unfounded  with  the  piratical  expeditions  of  the 
T\rrhenians  of  a  later  period.  These,  it  would 
appear,  were  a  small  and  obscure  tribe  of  the  IV- 
lasgic  stock,  "but  little  known,  even  in  11.^1 
time,  dwelling  on  remote  coasts,  and  heretofore  of 
unblemished  reputation."  It  is  not  till  after  the 

»  Herodotus,  Lih.  II.  ft  Wachsmuth,  Vol.  I.  Ann.  V. 

"  Pausaniaa,  VIII .  ,-.  :».§!. 
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ill      uar      t!  -.  •  :. 

1 1. -iinl,'    and  in  that  ago  it  was  not  their  sin  alone. ' 

bleooe  ami  darin-  ad  had  l«en 

•  cl   hs    the    Hellenic  «*\ -t«»m ;   and  the  evil, 
though    held     in    check     h\    tin-    <  ominonwealthh 
th.-  i n.. r«-  ni  i tared  epoch,  was,  perhaps,  never  wholly 

In  aii'l   eUeuhere,  however,  tin-  < laim- 

. 

•  •t'  Hellenic  dominatioo  were  cither  1- 

asserted,  <>r,  1>\  'Icgrees,  were  lets  ex  •  main- 

taiiu'd.  A  toinjuT  innrr  lenient  and  la<-il«'  markrd 
the  lunian-  f\n-\  uhciT.  \Vhrn  they  imposed  their 
rite.s  and  name  nh.ptrd,  in  turn,  many  usages 

and    idea>    \\hich    they    t'ound    e>tahli-hed.      If  they 
intruded,     the\    did    not     \\h«»ll\    dispossess;     and 
:•  resistance  ceased,  the\    \\ere  \\illini:   tn  hlend 
hopes  and  intereliaiiije   >\iupathie-   \\ith   the   al> 
L'inal  occupants  of  the   land.      It'  the\    tan- lit   them 
something,  thes  aU««  learned  from  them  mm  h  ;  and 
ntnalh,     the\     i  ame    fn     li\e     to-retlier    in    >ueh 
nnit\,   that   natinnal   ]•  ,-ed  tn  nun  that    there 

:  ever  heen  -ueh  di-tinetinn-,  and  popular  n 
-uaded    it>elf    that     ilfinns    and    >  ////////-//A/-    \\ 
alike  nntn,'lttltnn<-*  —  ehildn-u  of  the  -oil.'1 

\\'hiK«   no  general    delineation,    then  '  the 

.dition   of    sneietx    under    the    Hellenic    d\na>tie- 

had  alread 

D  tliH'er-  I]  perhaj»-  he  >aid  : 

the   diMineiions  of  m«  irl\    identical   uith 

!  :nilu.ill.  Vol.  I.  |«.  60. 
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•  IIAIV     tho<e   QJ  The   hahit>   of  the   mam 

--^industrious,  tho^e  of  the  few  warlike.  The  former 
were  used  to  peaceful  hihour,  which  the  latter  -ene- 
rally  disdained.  \\'here  the  spirit  of  compieM  \\as 
kejit  ali\e,  as  in  Crete,  Sparta,  and  Pxrotia,  the 
ruling  class  continued  to  despise  husbandry  and 
trade,  or  -ou^ht  to  rea]>  their  fruits  hy  tlie  em- 
ployment ol'  slaves.  In  other  -late-,  when  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  industrious  race  was  broken  down, 
the  habits  of  the  dominant  race  were  improved  ; 
"the  well-horn "  engaged  in  commerce,  and  took 
pleasure  in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture;  while  the 
po— e^inn  of  rights  and  privileges  «rave  a  higher 
and  nohler  stimulus  to  humble  thrift  and  toil.  Hut 
in  the  heirinnino-  it  was  not  so  ;  and  hence  one  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  we  encounter  when  seeking 
to  form  clear  conceptions  of  the  earlier  period  of 
Greek  life.  It  is  requisite  to  keep  constantly  in 
view  the  antagonism  of  the  two  dissimilar  races  who 
dwelt  together  in  the  land,  and  at  the  same  tim 
\\atch  their  silent  but  unceasing  interaction,  which, 
notwithstanding  certain  exceptions,  resulted  in  that 
subtle  fusion  of  moral  and  intellectual  power  which 
was  manifested  in  the  maturity  of  the  national  cha- 
racter. The  great  things  accomplished  hy  Greece— 
the  deep  \\i>dom  of  her  utterance,  the  inextinguish- 
able light  shed  from  her  self-taught  art, — these  \\ere 
not  Pelasgic  nor  Hellenic,  hut  Greek, — the  ^lories 
of  a  min-led  race — a  race  whose  constituent  ele- 
ments coexisted  hm^r  separate  and  distinct  than 
any  others  upon  record. 
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By  what  especial   means   the   primitive   -am  lion,     ( '«*'' 

lie  heroic  monarchy  were  undermined  we  know  *^ 

that  its  decay  was  gradual  is  tolerably  certain," 
;md  ili.  .  risis  of  its  fate  has  been  <  I\  ascribed 

to  the  era,  by  some  to  the  « i  rcumstances,  of  the 

•jan  war.10  A  striking  difference  of  tone  is  ob- 
servable between  the  political  sentiments  of  the 

id  and  the  Odyssey.  A  struggle  for  power 
between  the  nobles  and  the  prince  is  confessed 
throughout  the  latter;  the  confident-  in  royal 
wisdom  and  justice  waxes  taint  and  dim;  and  the 
possibility  of  changing  the  hereditary  succession  is 
not  made  matter  of  mysterious  destiny,  but  calmly 
introduced  as  a  probable  transition.  it  the 

state  of  Ithaca  was  peculiar,  and  should  not  he  taken 
as  a  sample  of  Greek  political  life  at  the  tim 
probabh  true  ;  hut  the  real  value  of  the  Odyssey  in 
a  historical  point  of  view  is  that  in  it-  ej.i.  mirror 
are  "shadowed  forth  the  incipient  effort-  of  the  nohlr- 
against  the  dec  lining  monarchy."57 

The  Argives,  we  are  told,  were  from  a  very 

»  Tbirlwall,  Vol.  I.  chap.  10.  luge  in  which  the  ancient  world 

"  It  has  been  supposed  that  was  lost,  affords  so  many  signal 

runs  who  accompanied  lights  of  historical  parallel,  that 

Atridse  to  Troy  made  terms  we  are  unconsciously  led  to  ask 

with  them  of  a  political  kind  ere  for  types  and  counu 

as  the  price  of  never  existed  in  the 

their  services;  and  that  the  com-  all  we   are   accustomed   to  re- 

panions  of  the  other  kings  did  the  gard  as  essential  in  the  1.-. 

same.    I  fear  the  analogy  of  the  presume  not,  bowerer,  to  say  that 

middle  ages,  when   the   middle  such  men  at  Waehsmuth,  and 

classes  turned  to  account  the  ne-  other  eminent  clsssinl  critic*  are 

cessities  of  their  crusading  rase-  wrong;  I  only  venture  to  oanlbsi 

rains,  has   suggested   this  idea,  myself  unsatisfied  with  their  rea- 

The  mighty  second  growth  of  ci-  sonings. 
vilisatMo,  after  the  political  de-         »  Wachsmoth,  Vol.  I.  §  IS. 
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CHAP,    early  period  jealous  of  the  regal  power;    to 

they  left  nothing  but  the  name  of  a  king ;"  and 
ha\inir  M  capitally  condemned  Meltas,  they  dcj»ri\ed 
him  of  all  authority.  '  The  Messenian  nobles 
killed  ('re-j)honte- ;  and  the  Mrs  thra-an  chiefs  threw 
their  monarch  into  the  sea.  At  Kphesus,  the  <le- 
scendants  of  Androcles  were  unable  to  maintain 
their  authority;  and  open  war  was  levied  by  the 
Milesians  against  the  house  of  Neleus.39  The  house 
of  Cypselus  lost  the  government  of  Arcadia,  upon 
the  discovery  that  the  degenerate  Aristocrates  had 
taken  a  bribe  from  Laced^mon.40  A  singular  de- 
parture from  the  primitive  notion  of  the  heroic 
monarchy  was  the  joint  kingship,  which  appears  to 
have  arisen  in  the  way  of  compromise  between  rival 
claimants,  at  Sparta  and  elsewhere.  The  inevitable 
tendency  of  such  an  expedient  to  subvert  regal  au- 
thority it  is  impossible  not  to  see.  "  The  greater 
number  were  compelled  to  content  themselves  with 
the  first  place  in  an  aristocracy."41  The  next  step 
was  that  of  limiting  the  duration  of  the  office  to  a 
fixed  period.  We  read  of  annual  prytanes  at 
Corinth  so  early  as  the  middle  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, B.C.  ;  the  name  being  changed  along  with  the 
prerogative.4*  "  In  the  course  of  these  changes 
royalty  became  more  and  more  responsible  to  the 


»  Pausanias,  Book  II.  cap.  19.  »  Wachsnmth.  Vol.  II  §  29. 

Tin  sister  of  Cisiu  was  espoused  *  Pauaania*,  VIII.  5. 

to  Deiphontes,  prince  of  Kpidau-  4l  Hermann.  III.  chap.  56,  § 

rus,  who  was  the  fourth  genera-  °  Muller,  Dor.  Chron.  Tables. 
tit >n  from   Hercules,  about  1074 
yean  B.C. 
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noble,  ;  and  frequently  the  n.um-  itself  W8§  CX- 
«  handed  tur  one  SimpK  equivalent  to  chief  ma- 
pirate."" 

lenic  ancestry  was  still,  ho\ve\er,  the  indis- 
pensable (|ualiticati  HILT  mi 

families  in  each  state  assumed  the  government*/* 
ami  IMULT  miitinued  to  fill  its  offices  exclusively,  — 
44  all  others  being  considered  base  and  incapable."0 
In  some  places,  as  at  Sparta,  Cuma,  Argos,  ami 

•  •iie,  the  title  of  //'/>//r//*,  or  king,  was  still  ap- 
plied tn  the  chief  magistrate^  uh<>  generally  led  t 
armies,  and  presided  over  the  agora,  or  general 
assembly.  But  as  intercourse  increased,  and  the 
business  of  government  began  to  be  something  more 
than  matter  of  casual  resource  upon  emergency,  t 
necessity  of  selecting  a  certain  number  who  should 
specially  care  t'»r  the  interests  of  the  community 
suggested  the  institution  of  the  gerutia*  or  coumil 
of  nobles,  on  whom  the  more  frequently  recurring 
cares  of  rule  de\<.l\,-d. 

The  progress  of  society,  however,  gradually  de- 
veloped intluemes   \\hich   first   modified  and   then 


«  Thirlwtll,  '  ip.  10,  ftoloeit  and  (Konobu.  in  Ortho- 

1    IM.  MK  not  ;  the  OpbeltMdK  and  < 

were  the  Codrida-,  the  onymidc,  of  Tbebc*  ;  alt  of  whom, 

Kedontiadc,    the    Alcnueonidv,  M  their  ****~r*  N*rprakt 


and  the  Gcphyrei,  at  Athens;  heroic  lineage.    To  tbe*e  ma?  he 

Barilidc,  in    Krythrv;   the  No-  claimed  descent   from   TbcKw; 

Iddfe,  in  Milt-                 IU.ileb,  the  Theban  Sparti,  whoae   au- 

at   Kplusu,;    the   Ikcchtadg,  at  tochthony  WM  onqueMiooed  ;  and 

pi-  the  DeucalionkUr,  who  had  been 

daurus  ;  the  Kratidw,  in  Rhodes  ;  lords  of  Delphi  ertr  sine*  the 

Cos  and  Q  od. 

dos;theAkqtda%atI^rkam;the  -  Hermann,  ehap.  3,  |  5S. 
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almost  entirely  overthrew  this  form  of  rule.  The 
national  >pirit  of  Greece  was  hitherto  in  its  infancy. 
Orowtkof  At  tin4  knees  of  its  mythir  parents  it  had  learned  to 
fear  the  gods,  and  to  know  itself  for  (Ireek,  to 
regard  its  nature  and  destiny  as  different  from  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  to  believe  that  its  su- 
perior excellence  might  win  acknowledgment  in 
whatsoever  field  it  listed.  Not  that  such  ideas  were 
in  tin*  youthful  mind  of  Greece  with  reasoned  con- 
sciousness, but  they  were  there  as  portions  of  that 
idiosyncrasy  which  so  often  exceeds  in  the  power  to 
direct  and  to  impel,  the  influence  of  the  most  ma- 
tured and  enlightened  policy.  As  Greek  life  grew 
its  pulse  throbbed  more  and  more  vividly.  The 
legends  of  an  earlier  time  warmed  it  into  eager 
though tfulness  ;  it  longed,  it  yearned,  it  felt  within 
itself  expanding  might  and  hope  :  it  knew  not  yet 
distinctly  what  to  do,  but  not  to  do  something  was  in- 
tolerable. Curiosity,  doubt,  conjecture  troubled  its 
li.L'ht  sleep,  till  enterprise,  discovery,  and  adventure, 
came  to  be  its  waking  thought  as  well  as  restless 
dream.  Its  moral  sinews  grew  by  exercise  ;  habit  and 
ability  made  each  other  strong  ;  and  thus  throughout 
the  whole  history  of  after  years,  in  peace  and  war,  in 
arts  and  literature,  in  stranger  lands  and  in  its  own, 
until  the  palsy  of  decrepitude  had  seized  upon  each 
fibre  of  it-  frame,  the  dominant,  unresting,  and  un- 
(jueix  liable  attribute  that  characterised  the  spirit  of 
Greece  above  all  others  was — ENERGY.  Su>tained 
by  this  irresistihle  impulse,  we  shall  find  it  daring 
all  things,  inquiring  into  all  things,  —  tasting,  and 
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•r  a  season  appropriating,  all  things    <  MM- 

an<l   ^ems  of  nil.-  dime  to  « — *— 
the    rel'mimi*    riles    ;ui«l    ms-tcries    of    ai 
over  •  save  repose :  that  alune  occurs  not  in 

tli.-li:--'          (  i recce.     And  hereafter  we  shall  find 
how  this  super!)   imt    inordinate   energy,   having 

imssed  land  and  -ea  in  quest  of  food,  turned  in- 
satiable upon  it-elf,  and  perished,  self-devoured. 

oret  the  Lireen  vigour  of  its  prime  these 
shadows  were  not  flung.  K\< -n  before  heroic  times 
had  passed  a\\a\  this  passion  for  active  and  laborious 
effort  sought  occupation  in  maritime  adventure.  A 
desire,  perhaps,  of  adding  to  their  scanty  means 

d  \\ith   some  of  tin*  more  thoughtful  of 
nobles;    and   the  ambition  of  ionniiiLT   new  states, 
uhnv   as  rhief  totindrr>  tlirx   mii:lit  lioju-  tor  COOS6- 
«|iu-n<v    lar   abo\r    that    \\liirli    a-  \o unger  br 
they  were  lik.  home,  stimulated 

nt hers.      Bin    the    lo\e  ol  men!    and    m»velt\ 

inijK'lled   a  ibtless,  to   build   ships,   and 

man    them.      The   L,rnmth   of  their  order,  if  not   of 
the  general  population,  began  to  inclose  their  here- 
ditary ((iiarrelling  grounds;  and,  seeking  new  fields 
iring  pastin  turned   toward-    the  sea. 

•u  who  dwelt  near  to  the  -bore  or  in 
isles,  once  they  had  hazarded  :..  cross  over  in  ships 
to  one  another,  grew  thievish,  and,  under  the  leader- 
>hip  of  their  most  powerful  eli'ief-,  uandi'red  abroad 
in  «|uest  of  bo«»ty.  Tliey  \\onld  fall  Mid.!eid\  upOO 
towns  which  \\ere  unfortified  or  built  in  a  straggl 

•mer.  and   ritle    tliein  of  all    that    the\        ntaincd  : 
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Midi  acts  \\ere  not  regarded  as  disgraceful,  but 
nither  as  having  in  them  something  glorious."4* 
Legends,  like  that  of  the  Argonauts,  and  tradi- 
tionary example-,  like  the  crusade  against  Tr< 
in\e-ted  exploits  of  the  kind  with  no  little  of  ro- 
inai:  They  were?  attended  with  considerable 

danger ;  the  scenes  were  novel,  and  the  trophies  of 
success  brought  home  were  captives,  often  of  hi^h 
decree,  whose  sudden  change  of  fortune  formed  a 
ceaseless  theme  of  curiosity  and  inier.  The 

Hellenes  could  not  forget  that  their  forefathers'  title 
to  the  broad  lands  of  Hellas  was  that  of  the  sword  ; 
and  the  distinction  does  not  at  best  seem  \ery  wide 
in  point  of  humanity  between  entering  forcibly  into 
other  men's  possessions  with  a  view  to  permanently 
engrossing  them,  and  violating  their  sanctity  for  t he- 
purpose  of  carrying  off  all  that  they  contain. 

Under  such  a  system  of  rule,  or  rather  absence 
of  rule  and  order,  it  was  impossible  that  trade  should 
thrive.  The  Hellenic  idea  of  property  was  spoil, 
whether  acquired  by  land  or  sea.  The  picture  of 
industrial  insecurity  in  these  chivalrous  times  U 
:; ilncally  drawn  by  Thucydides.  "  The  in- 
habitants were  frequently  >hiftinLT  their  habitation-, 
being  compelled  to  abandon  their  abodes  to  the  in- 
vading violence  of  superior  numbers.  As  yet 
traffic  was  not,  or  mutual  intercourse,  save  with 
f«-ar,  by  sea  or  land  ;  and  e\er\  man  <o  husbanded 
his  field  as  but  to  work  out  a  living  for  the  time, 

46  Thucyd  «  See  the  boaat  of 

Odyw.  III.  72 
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hut  without    MO  k    or  capital,    fora-mueh    a«*   it  was    tn\i*. 
'.    how  soon  others   iniulit    hreak    into   the' — ^— 

>nd  . -am   all  av 

•li  good.     A  knowlrdu' 
"ii    -jrew    ii]>    duriiiLr    this    rapacious    and 
violent    tin..  b  wu  found  most  sen i  for 

other  purposes  in  other  hands.     \Vhile  tin-  leaders 
or  predatory  expeditions  were 

"i!  their  laule^    rrrainU    thnniul;    tlir  narrow  rhail- 

1  -(juall\  tViili-  nt'  i  "iitis  and  jEgcan, 

a  class   of  inariin-r^  u.  -1\, 

iiiliarised    with    the    intri.-atr    na\ii:ati«'n    of 

tlu-ir  pccul  .11.      . \ftrr  M.inc  time  we  hear  of 

ter  tliiiiLTs    than    rapin.-   and    >j»oil.      '!'•»    pn-tmd 

irate  assigiinirni   of  dates  would  be  affe<-ta- 

tinn;    hut   mam  and  curious  indications  "t'arhang- 

•t»gin  to  be  pm  rj.fi 

An  iini\.-r-al    I  permanrnt    migration 

,  liiiconsciously,  to  more  than  one  m.\el  and  re- 

i-kahlr    dr\rl"j.cniriit    of    the    national    eharac- 

In  some  instances  portions  of  the  inhabitants 

of  one    dUtriet    forced    their  \\,i\  into  another.      It 

• 

was  thus  Amyela?,   (  11  il  !H«- 

•ke  of  Sparta.  Somewhat  later  com- 
panies of  adventurous  men  went  forth  to  seek  in 
distant  lands  neu  dwelling-places.  Many  of  them 

doubtless  urged   b\  d  it  to   wandt- 

frmn  ih.-ir  h. MII.-S ;*»  and  thi-  mav   in  part  aeeount  tor 
their  readiness,  notwithstanding  the  tenacity  where- 

•    Thucjulukv  I.-J  •  Ibid.  I 
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CUM*,     with   they  clung  to  t:  .ti.-il  forms  and  habits  of 

— ,' — •  Greek  life,  to  innovate  on  those  political  insti- 
tutions which  they  remembered  without  love.  Each 
isolated  hand  of  emigrants  had  to  provide  for  its 
Beoemtiea  out  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  re- 
sources it  contained  within  itself;  "  there  were  few 
conflicting  claimants  of  hereditary  authority  among 
the  exiles;  in  some  cases  there  were  none;  and 
their  place  was  supplied  by  those  of  ignohle  pe- 
digree whose  ability  or  experience  most  fitted  them 
to  hear  rule.  In  \\\\<  way  the  fruitful  isles  not  only 
of  the  JEgcsin  and  Ionian  seas  were  colonised,  hut 
progressively  emigrant  seats  arose  in  ever]  creek  of 
the  indented  coasts  of  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy,  as 
\\ell  as  on  the  shores  of  Africa  and  Spain  ;  until  it 
might  be  truly  said  that  all  these  countries  "wore  a 
Grecian  fringe."51 

B.C.  In    quick     succession     Metapontum,     Crotmi, 

Syracuse,     Leontini,     By/ant  ium,     Hybla,     Gela, 
Cnidos,    Locri,    Selinus,    Thera,    Cyrene,    Thaj. 
Melos,  Kpidamnus,  Gortyna,  and  Chalcedon,  with  a 
host  of  lesser  note,   were  founded,  some  by  lonians, 
some  by  Dorians,  some  in  part  by  each.5*     Miletu< 
boasted  that  she  had  herself  borne  eighty  daughter-. 
Scattered  as  these  colonies  were,   and  composed  of 
element-  infinitely  various,    it  is  not  surprising  that 

••  Thirl  wall,  chap.  U  barorum  agris  quasi  adtcxta  qua> 

*'  "Atque  hax  ([in.:  «l:un    \i«U-tnr   ora    BtM    (iracia." 

sunt  Grwcia.     Coh.nianun.  vcro  -   Ci«vn».  IK-  LY]..  II.  Lih.  IV. 

qiM»est(l<  MI  Appendix, 

Tbracuun,  Italiaoi,  Sicilian^  A  ironologiod  Trfj 

cam.                                '  t^nesiam,  PI;-                              Lil».    \'. 
quam  unda  non  adluat?    Ita  bar- 


thes    >hnuld    exhihir   a    vast   dis.  in  ami    CH|AP- 

eharaet.  '    in    mie    n-j.r,  t    th.-n  ry  COD-  "~ 

din.. •:  .-.  to  have  heen  the  same 
sessed  no  extent  of  territory  ;  they  ssere  from  tin- 
outset  tlrivon  to  rely  upon  their  o\\n  rr-oiin  «•-,  ami 
the  friendships  tin  \  mi.jht  furm  \\ith  m-ii;hlM)uring 
«l  the  people  in  whose  country  thr\  had 
OOme  to  dwell.  \\iiliMuf.  'li"  ipliiie, 

ami    imlu-tr\,    tli.'\    muld   not    hope  to  exist;    ami 
\\ithout  some  external  |xjlity,  some  aspect  of  units, 
ami  t-oii-i-trm-s  of  ].i:rj>o>e,  thi-s   inu-t  has c  jn-ri-l 
in   isolation,  or  sunk  to  tin-  l»-\cl  of  a  bandit   1 
Tln-s  »lid  m-itli-  Ihc  greater  nuinl»i-r  «»f  them 

-truck  root  (juickls  and  lirnily,  ami  many  of  them 
rose  to  a  degree  of  prosperity  higher  than  th«- 
parent  states ;  nay,  several  had  bloomed  and  were 

on  tli.-  .!••  Tin.-  '•    ha«l  fulls    «li'srlo|H*d 

tlu'ir  powers. 

These  coloni-    .  it    tlirs  did  not  first  suggest,  in  oty^tau 
all  probability  developed    the    idea    of  tin-    (its- 
\\'hni   the  old  country  saw  that   her  scion 
tliroso  without    the  possession  of  ex- 
territories    the  desire  of  local  p)sernment 
spread  rapidly.      The   li.r  ol  the  unity  of 

the    -tate    being  centred    in    the    rosal    line45   was 
;idy  shaken.     Many   of  the   less  potent  nobles 
saw,    in    the    gf  di-trihntioii    of   authority,    a 

j)athway   opened    to  their  aiuhition.       Each  family 

•  1 !  chap.  4,  §  "  Wacbumuth.  Vol.  I. 
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CHAP.  ,l,.xjn,,|  ,,,  ru]r  supreme;"  ;m<l  thU  desire  was 
"'gratified  by  the  irrowth  of  t<>\\n^.  The  LarUsa  of 
the  Pelagian  prince,  and  the  Hellenic  citadel,  were 
usually  iidand.  The  new  centre-  of  population  were 
founded  oftcner  on  the  coast.57  In  the  da\s  ol'  the 
monarchy  the  word  which  subsequently  was  used  to 
deiio'e  a  .  it\,  and  finally  a  state,  -i-nitied  no  more 
than  the  castle  of  the  prince.50  It  ha-  even  been 
douhted  whether,  with  the  exception  of  Ai 
Thehes,  Athens,  and  CaKdon,  (Ireeee  had  any 
considerable  to\\ns  prior  to  the  Trojan  war.'1  Hut 
as  they  were  multiplied,  and  power  was  more  dis- 
tributed, the  town  became  the  seat  of  rule  as  the 
citadel  formerly  had  been.  The  old  province 
kingdoms  were  broken  up.00  Ne  after  Me,  and 
city  after  city,  learned  to  think  and  act  for  it-elf, 
and  from  this  root  sprang  the  commerce  and  the 
liberty  of  Greece. 

Kxtmt  The     geographical     conformation     of    Greece 

M  cmed  every  where  to  point  attention  to  the  sea 
as  an  element  of  national  strength  and  progn  — . 
There  were  very  few  of  the  dominant  tribes 

9f 

whose  territory  was  not  partially  washed  by  its 
waves.  While  the  coast  of  Italy  was  computed  by 

tlie  ancient   «n'o«rrapher  at  a   length   equal   to   'J 


16  Thirl  wall,  Vol.  I.  cha  |  "  Hint.  M.'- moires  stir  Ic  Com- 

"  At  a  distance  from  the  capital,  mercc,  Chap.  XVf. 

may  be  more  room  to  ima- 
gine that  tlu-v               1  a  aepa-  -th.  . \pp«-mli.\  VIII. 
rmte  jurisdiction  as  the  heads  of  *  Paiuanias,  V 1 1 1 .  i. 
their  trihes  or  cl 
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unle-,     that     •!     IMla-     .-M.-nded     to     -jssn     mil,-. 

n,   then-lore,   the    i  in  |K»t  it*  to  navigation   was 
uixen.  tin*  opportunities  were  almost  uni\ersal. 

Commercial  in    t  course  «  here  advanced, 

and  the  existence  of  an  int 
should  say,  a  wealths  class  began  to  be  f.  It.     Kichet 
were  no  longer  the  exclu-m-  attribute  of  tin-  nobl\ 

•M.  Die  possession  of  wealth  gradually  elevated 
in.li\  iduals  and  their  families  to  a  position  \\  h,-r»-  tliey 
urrr  rcndrrrd  capable  thr  mortiti.  ations 

of  social  <\<  lu-ioM.  'l  h,»  nobles  saw  with  jealousy 
the  progress  of  this  class  ;  and  very  soon  in  some 
pl  ices,  as  at  Milrtu-,  Corinth.  Samos,  Chal«  i>,  and 

•k  to  trade  as  the  best  means  of  k 
pace    with     their    m»\\  <*1       They    anximi-lv 

.l.-ten.le.l     i-\.-r\     \\hrre     the     usages    and     maxims 
which    pre-crihed    the  inalienal>ilit\    ot'  land.        I 
had  from   the   tir-t    heen  a  fundamental   principle  of 
the:-  .'.Inch,    a<    it    claimed    a    monopoly  of 

political  pouer,  naturalU   and  consistently  solicit  * 
fnrtih     itself   by    a   monopoly     of    that    which,    in 
primitive  conditions   of  society,  presents  the  most 
oh\iou<  means  of  social  ascendancy  and   almost  the 
only  secure  of  wealth.      '  11  ic  coin  juered  lands 

had  been  the  earliest  portion  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
they  remained  the  longest  in   their  hands.     Traces 
of  a  yeomanry,  or  free  agricultural  population,  are 
peiveptihle    in    Attica,    Arcadia,    and    s< 
place>  ;    hut,  generally  speaking,  the  -oil  wa<  -till  as 

«  Mailer,  Dorian,  a  in.  chap.  1,  §  4. 
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CHAP,  conquering  partition  had  left  it — tin*  heritage  of 
' — v — '  confiscation  entailed  Mrictly  on  the  few.  The 
fields  were  tilled  1>\  ihc  descendants  of  the  abnri- 
ginal  possessors;  these  lived  in  scattered  and 
obscure  hamlets:  though  not  in  actual  bondage, 
the\  were  at  least  wholly  destitute  of  power.  '1  hey 
were  treated  habitually  with  contempt  by  the  lords 
of  the  soil,  and  in  more  instance!  than  one  with  an 
injustice  and  cruelty  which  provoked,  eventually, 
reOStanoe  and  re\cn^e. 
Gradual  Yet  where  no  particular  oppression  had  1 

exercised  on  individuals,  the  jealousy  of  exclusne 
powrer  was  slow  in  oriu-inatin.jr  resistance.  **  In 
general  it  was  a  gradual  inevitable  change  in  the 
relative  position  of  the  higher  and  lower  order-. 
In  the  natural  progress  of  society,  while  the  ruling 
body  remained  stationary,  or  was  even  losing  a  part 
of  its  strength,  the  commonalty,  the  class  which, 
though  personally  free,  was  at  fiivt  excluded  from 
all  share  in  the  government,  was  constant: 
iiiiT  in  numbers  and  wealth,  was  becomiiiL!  more 
united  in  itself,  more  conscious  of  its  resources,  and 
more  di-posed  to  put  f'oruard  new  claims.  One  of 
the  steps  which  led  to  this  result  was  the  increase 
which  took  place  in  the  population  of  the  cities, 
when  the  inhabitant-  <>}'  several  scattered  hamleN 
were  collected  within  the  same  walls.  This  con- 
tinued at  all  times  to  be  con>idered  as  one  of  the 
most  effectual  methods  of  shaking  the  power  of  an 
oligarchy,  and  the  most  fatal  blow  which  could  be 
inflicted  on  the  interest-  of  the  coinmonaltv  was  to 
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disperse  it  again  over  the  country  in  OJM«M  villages* 
In  tin-  maritime  towns,  the  class  whi<  h  drew  its 
subsistence  from  manutaemres,  trade,  and  com- 
meree,  made  still  more  rapid  strides  than  in  tin* 
inl.iM.i  ,  and,  though  more  despised  l»\  tin- 

nobles,  was  less  in<  li  reverence  their  here- 

i leges  than  the  c  ultivators  of  the  land.6* 
The  nohles  sought  to  strengthen  their  order  by 
intermarriages  and  alliances  of  various  political 
and  social  kinds.  Hut,  despite  their  utmost  efforts, 
.lined  mi  privilege. 

Occasion-  <>f  external  danger  were  availed  of  by 
the  excluded  class  to  extort  some  new  concession. 
At  Cuma  tin  ined  a  curious  compromise, 

uherel'  man  \\lio  li\»-d  within  the  walls  and 

Id  keep  a  horse  should  ha\c  a  \oir«»  in  tin- 
as8cnil)l\.  At  Kphesusan-  ;t lira*,  \shrn- there 

was  no  general  asseml»l\,  deputies  from  the  towns. 
people  unv  aj. pointed,  uho  sat  with  the  nohilitx  in 

eollllril. 

To  the   same  intlueiices  we  are,   probal)l\,   to 

attrihute  the  jralou-s  of  an\  particular  I'.imily 
obtaining  undue  prepondei-anre,  \\hi»  h  i<  indie..- 
in  the  Cnidian  rule,  t'orhiddim:  the  s«»n  to  be  a 
m.-mher  of  the  gerusia  during  his  father's  life.** 
This  has  about  it  all  the  impress  of  a  guarantee 
given  upon  some  occasion  of  conces^  -:eh 

ig-nobles;  and  the  general  result  appears  to  have 
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CHAP,  been  that  the  ari-tocracy  of  hirtli  uere  forced  to 
«  —  I  —  '  relax  some  of  their  ancient  privileges,  and  to  unite 
with  tin?  aristocracy  of  wealth;  thus  obviou-l\ 
strcngthcnin.ir  their  portion  and  establishing  the 
dominion  of  4k  rank  and  property."  This  change,  we 
may  helieve,  wa-  oftener  one  of  encroachment  than 
violence;  and  it  is  a  fact  of  much  sinmlicancv  that 
the  »•/'/•//>•///,  which  properly  denoted  the  herediiarv 
council,  and  the  l>  nh>,  or  timocratic  assembly,  are 
found  co-existing  in  different  states,  and  e\en  to- 
lier  in  the  same  ;  indicating  the  various  degrees 
of  concession  which  wealth  had  wrung  from  birth, 
and  the  various  expedients  resorted  to  for  compro- 
mising the  quarrel. 

Rank  and  Hut   if  this  new  authority   had   its  strength,    it 

had  its  weakness  also.  Wraith,  which  had  been 
now  recognised  as  an  alternative  qualification  for 
rule,  admitting  of  infinite  degrees,  those  who  were 
upon  a  social  level  with  their  neighbours,  and  who 
\et  fell  short  of  the  arbitrary  wealth-mark  of 
worth,6*  naturally  resented  an  exclusion  which  was 
much  less  venerable,  and,  perhaps,  less  intelligible  at 
the  time  than  that  of  the  original  genocracy.''5  It 
seemed  a  deeply-rooted  instinct  of  the  (J  reeks  to 
resi-t  the  e\du-ivene<s,  whether  social  or  political, 
that  was  based  on  the  mere  possession  of  mone\,  far 
more  inveterately  than  that  of  a  dominant  race. 
They  had  submitted  unre.-istin^ly  to  the  one  for 


the  rated  value  in  the       dcrmaii  writers,  as  tiest  express- 
census-books.  ing  the  opposite  of  timocracy,  or 

A  phrase  suggested  by  the      power  of  property. 
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ages;  hut  there  IB  scarce!)   an  instance  where  the 

.!!-•:;>.  ti..ns  of  caste  wen-  hroken  down  and  a  narrow 
pecuniary  limit  suh-tituted  instead,  th.i' 

1    further   changes   did    not    8MM  e\elu- 

i    that  was  absolute  and    insuperable  was  leas 

to   popular   self-love    than   the   ban 
it    li.i-i  passed    by  a  few,   and    which    it 

was   unuillinu  to  confess   be\  I  own  capa 

urmount.      Where  no  hope  is,  there  is  no  aro- 
int social  «  nitf — no  political  chagrin. 
It    U    the    hitterness  and  envy  of  st'«  -'-lit 
that    undermine    pro ud    systems   and   corrode    thr 
.  \\hi(  h  in,i\  more  safely  rob  a 

hundred  than  affront  ».nr  :  I'm-  nmrtitiiMl  vanity  is  a 
niniv  iinj.iacahlc  rchrl  than  the  keenest  sense  of  in- 
jur\  nr  hatred  of  oppression.  Popular  theories  arise 
to  give  disaffe*  m  and  plan  ;  hut  it  is  not  the 

speculation  ntt lie  the   plot  of  the  amhitiotlS 

nil'  i.il  lu-art-hurnings 

the  true  seeds  of  re\olution;   and   th«-    j.op 
leader  can  do  little  more  than  \\at.h  their  ripening. 

Meanwhile  the  increase  of  ci  niu-city 

latini:   inxcntion   and   trade  of  kind,   had   1111- 

dernfmed    e\elu-i\«'    pouer.      '1  .[iieriiiir    raOS 

had   hitherto   eiij..\ed   almo-t    a    monopoly  of  land, 

the  only  species  of  property  once  existing.    InduMrv 

•  u>   ne\\  de-rription-  •  "t\,  trade 

found  way!  ot' harterinir  th«-in;  and  art,  lending  her 

itivo   aid,   desi-eil    means   of  transferring   -till 

more  lapidK  and  ea-il\  the  largest  or  the  smallest 

&ODS    «»f  them.       To    the    e-tahlMn  the 

towns,  more  partieularlx   of' the  colonies,  and   to  the 
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(  IIMV  regular  intercourse  kept  up  between  them,  has  heen 
attributed  the  introduction  of  coined  money  aiuon«,r 
the  Crocks." 

The  well-being  and  safety  of  each  community 
depended  upon  its  own  prudence  and  spirit.  The 
governing  body  were  compelled  to  court  the  good- 
will of  tlir  many,  and  to  affect,  at  least,  to  seek  their 
sanction  upon  every  occasion  of  importance.  Where 
equal  ha/ard  must  be  incurred,  or  equal  privations 
suffered,  popular  approval  was  indUpen>able  ;  and 
thus  crept  in  the  habit  of  calling  together  all  citi/ens 
dwelling  within  the  walls  to  hear  and  to  confer. 
1-Yoin  the  earliest  times  there  had  been  an  assembly 
to  which  the  people  were  invited  on  the  eve  of  any 
public  enterprise,  or  on  peculiar  religious  occasions. 
But  the  agora  was  seldom  convened ;  and  in  its 
deliberations  none  but  chiefs  were  admitted  to  a 
share  :  the  multitude's  duty  being  to  listen.67  Hut, 
with  the  altered  structure  of  society,  its  wants  and 
powers  had  altered  too.  Imperceptibly  the  agora 
fades  from  our  \i.\\,  and  in  its  stead  we  find  a 
popular  assembly,  wherein  the  industrial  middle 
cla-s  utters  that  which  was  its  will.  In  the 
I  )oric  states  this  assembly  was  termed  hnlin  ;  in  the 
Ionic  states,  ecclesia.  The  agora  was  the  gathering 
of  a  clan ;  the  ecclesia  the  meeting  of  a  burgher  <ru  a  nl. 

The  select  council  still  retained,  however,  the 
initiatory  power,  and  left  the  people,  for  a  con-i- 
derable  period,  no  higher  function  than  that  of 

"lieu,  i i.Hi *t<,nrul Researches,       §    !»;   il.id.  cli.    1,    $  :i  :  and    Ilcr- 

v-.i.  vi.  ,,.  10.  mm,  <i,.  :t.  ^55. 
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negativing  or  affirming  what  was  proposed  to  them. 
Peace  or  war  was  the  most  frequent  suhjV<  t   fur 

decision  thus  submitt.-d  :«,  th,-  assembly.0"  Hut 
in  a  countr\  nf  quarrellcrs  like  Greece*  this  was  a 
tnpie  ..)  n..  rare  occurrence;  nor  were  the  growing 
in i. -rests  of  so  many  separate*  yet  adjacent  states, 
capable  of  easy  adjustment.  (Questions  of  difficult 
solution  multiplied;  considerations  of  delicate  in- 
icy  arose ;  thiN  too,  had  its  use  ;  tin*  «l<iti. 
forbearance,  temper,  vigour,  scl:  .n.mim' 

were  thus  diflbsed  and  kepi  ali\ehy  tlir  ver\  in-tim  t 
of  self-preservation.     \\  ithout  such  virtu- 
state  could  imt  e\i>t.      K\er\  nciL'hhnur  wa-  a  rival, 
it    i  :'oe ;    and    tin-    members  of    each    inde- 

•Miinunii  tlius  pra.-tirall\    SOhod 

in    tin-    <  hief   lessons   of  patriotism,    as    the   only 
security   t'nr  all  \\liich  tlir\   pn->r-,-d. 

Such  r«M'lini:>  and  habits  could  not  long  work  \\  itli- 
out  results  in  the  connn<>nalt\.  1  l:«-y  were  now  a 
power  in  the  state;  a  subordinate,  a  limited,  perhaps  a 
scarcely  a« -kimuledcred  power,  but  still  a  great  and 
indi-pen-ahlr  rlement  in  the  hiiMiiess  of  rule.  '[} 

Hasji of  themselves  \\ere  rai-.-d.    They  resented  more 
keenh  than  evi-r  their  e\ch,  'ive  trusts. 

\\  «•!•«•  the\  tit  to  enn>ult  for  the  common  weal,  and 
yet    unworthy   of  n  ial    rank  r      In    reluctant 

change,   concession    is   otten    but    abandoning  one 
anomaly  to  seek  brief  refuse  in  aimther.      In  some 


"  Thb  practice  existed  for  a      WM  alw«y«  rctainctl."      Wactu- 
<  n  under  the  ma-      muth,  §  38. 
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<  H  \p.  cases  the  magistral  \  wa<  partially  thrown  open  to  all 
ela»es  ;  in  other-  if  wa-  -till  maintained  as  the  ex- 
el  u-i  \e  heritage  of  the  i'e\\.  The  shades  of  conces- 
sion grow  infinitely  \nrious,  and  we  lose  tin-  power 
of  comparing  or  appreciating  them.  lVrhap<  it  is 
of  little  consequence  that  we  are  destitute  of  the 
history  of  these  unequal  struggles.  Enough  ma\  he 
Cleaned  from  the  obscure  annals  of  the  time,  to 
forbid  the  notion  that  any  uniform  developement  of 
popular  freedom  wa-  manifested  at  any  a--'iL!!iahle 
period.  "  The  crisis,  when  the  demos  discovered 
the  secret  of  its  own  power,  in  many  states  was  lonn 
delayed  ;  in  some  it  never  ram. 

A  thousand  incidents  of  which  we  know  nothing 
contributed,  we  may  be  sure,  to  hasten  or  retard 
the  course  of  innovation  ;  a  thousand  personal 
motives  and  passions  swelled  the  tumult  of  con- 
tending claims  on  each  particular  scene.  The  mul- 
tiplication of  independent  states  had  seemed  at  first 
to  gratify  the  pride  of  the  nobles;  but  it  served 
eventually  to  concentrate  also  upon  each  of  them 
the  local  envy  of  the  multitude.  Their  com- 
parative fewness  was  made  more  palpable  ;  their 
personal  faults  were  more  closely  scanned  ,  their 
superior  capacity  for  rule  was  subjected  to  severer 
tests  when  the  ecclesia  became  a  part  of  the 
regular  government.  The  exclusion  of  the  many 
from  administrative  functions  was  peculiarly  un- 
tenable, because  it  was  of  necessity  peculiarly 

"  IKnn.iiin,  ch.  3,  §  61. 


"   the   most  active    and    aspiring    n  vp. 

among  the  people.     Tin-  ambition  of  such  men  as  — ' 
<  \p*elu8T°  I          ithagoras,  doubtless,  contributed 

to  tin-  ivxoluiimis  the\  sucres*t'ull\    led.      On    i 

i-  hand,  we  iin.1  .-\.-iiiiiir  causes  of  different 
kind-  hurmnj  on  >iiml..r  vents.  At  Naxos  an 
«»ui rage offered  '••  tin-  dan  a  wealthy  farmer 

prn\«»ked  tin-  populace  to  rehel.  At  Mit\lene  we 
are  told  that  tin-  IVnthilidas  were  not  o\rrthrowrn 
until  they  exasperated  tlu>  p.-..j-l.-  l.\  in-idting  pro- 
«v>sions.  At  Athens,  and  many  otlu-r  places, 
ions  arose  among  the  aristocracy,  \\hi<h  drove 
tin-  minority  to  lea«.nn-  \\ith  tin*  proplr.7'  In  m. 
nt'th.*  northern  states  the  nobles,  after  sanguinary 
I'eded  in  effectually  crushing  all 
popular  resistance.  <M  th.-r,  Icspi®,  Orcho- 
mrnnx,  and  Tithes,  werr  tin*  most  remarkahl.-. 
Hut  in  th»»  greater  part  of  the  Grecian  states  po- 
pular right  had  triumphed  mrr  r\. -hi-m-  privilege 
at  the  «  I..M-  nt'  the  i  ir\. 

The  e\elu-i\eness  of  territorial  wealth  and  the  WMK 
-punviKility  «.t'  hereditary  p<mrr  wore  at  an  end  ; 
hut  the  rights  ot'indiiMry  and  the  securit\  of  com- 
mcrce  were  not  u<>n.  No  class  any  longer  had  pe- 
culiar ]  M  ot'  interten-nee  .»r  exaction;  hut 
something  more  than  thi-  \\a-  indispen<ahle.  The 
te\\  im  .irhitrarils  ruled  the  many;  but  how 
were  the  mam  and  the  few  to  go\ern  them-eh,-  - 


rodottM.  Book  V.  ch.  92.       296;    and    Hermann,   chap.    3, 
\\achMimtl,.    \,.:      1     §  39,       f 
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In  quest  of  free  and  equal  justice  the  many  had 
pndennined  the  strongholds  of  hiTeditan  riiiht  ;  but 
how  was  tliis  justice  to  be  administered  in  ac- 
cordance \\itli  their  hopes  of  equal  protection  for 
the  labour  of  the  ]><><>r  and  the  property  of  the  rich, 
for  him  who  toiled  in  the  foundry  or  the  field,  and 
him  \vhosepossessionswere  undiminished,  though  cer- 
tain of  the  political  privileges  once  attached  to  them 
were  gone  ?  Order  founded  upon  exclusive  pout T 
had,  in  many  of  the  (Jnvk  communities,  crumbled 
by  degrees  away;  in  some,  during  stormy  times,  ii 
had  Middenlv  fallen  in  :  and  legal  order  founded  upon 
the  intelligent  strength  of  the  middle  class  was  still 
a  thing  unknown.  Yet  order,  and  a  stable  public 
policy  of  some  sort,  was  above  all  things  needful, 
if  industry  and  freedom  were  in  companionship  to 
grow  up  steadily  in  Greece.  The  need  of  fixed 
and  recognised  authority  was  the  imperative  want 
of  the  hour. 

In  some  places  the  eloquent  spokesman  of  di<- 
content,  in  others  the  successful  leader  of  revolt, 
stood  before  the  people,  claiming  at  once  their 
gratitude  and  their  confidence.  Who  so  fit  to  be 
chief  and  ruler  /  Let  him  be  trxt/mnetes — days- 
man between  disputants,  —  the  judge  of  right  for 
all,  and  let  his  words  be  unto  us  for  law  :  — so 

mnetae  were  chosen.  It  is  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance in  the  hi-tory  of  (i recce,  that,  about  the 
same  period  of  time,  these  every  where  obtained  the 
supreme  authority  in  Doric  as  well  as  in  Ionic  arid 
JEollc  citie-  :  a  pr.Mif  that,  although  then-  com- 
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were  derived  from  different  races,  the  same  CHAP 
stages  in  the  progress  of  social  life  were  even  where 
(save  at  Argos  and  at  Sparta)  attended  with  the 
same  phenomenon."71  To  these  protectors  of  the 
common  weal  the  supreme  control  and  direction  of 
affairs  \\ereintruMed.  The  iv-ource*  nf  the  Mate 
were  placed  at  their  disposal.  They  took  the 
command  in  time  of  war,  and  exercised  in  time 
peace  the  highest  jurisdiction  in  all  matters 
concerning  property  and  lite.  The  standing  policy 
of  the  ffisymneUD  was  peace,  although  the  neces- 
sities of  their  ditli.-ult,  and  often  perilous  position, 
dm\e  them  sometimes,  it  is  true,  into  an  oppo- 
site course.  Their  especial  duty  and  function 
was  not  only  to  arbitrate  between  the  indi- 
\idual  oppressor  and  oppressed,  but  to  moderate 
the  rage  of  political  factions,  and — a  still  harder 
task — to  curb  the  vexatious  and  HUM  hieums  abate 
of  subordinate  power. 

In  the  diMim  -ti\  v  features  of  their  policy  we  read 
umnistakeahh  the  origin  of  their  power,  and  the 
want  it  was  created  to  supply.  They  were  in  an 
especial  manner  emanations  from  the  industrial 
energy  of  the  middle  class ;  and  their  primary  efforts 
were  natmalU  directed,  therefore,  to  secure  it  from 
Mies  tic  oppression  and  foreign  injury, — todevelope 
its  intelligence, — and  to  open  up  new  and  beneficial 
sources  for  its  occupation.  Trade  of  many  kinds 
was  fostered  ;  art  was  stimulated  in  the  \\a\  that 

"  Muller,  Dorians,  Book  I.  cb.  S,  f  I. 
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CHAP,  art  loves  best,  by  being  set  magnificent  tasks  to 
execute ;  labour  of  every  description  was  variously 
and  constantly  employed.  Cypselus  had  been  the 
demagogue  of  the  Corinthians,  and  was  now  their 
ffisymnetes.  His  great  aim  seems  to  have  been  to 
discourage  idleness,  and  to  guide  the  industry  of 
the  people  into  useful  channels.  Public  buildings, 
on  a  scale  previously  unattempted,  were  undertaken 
by  him  and  completed ;  nor  was  their  cost  felt  to 
be  burdensome  where  the  government  was  frugally 
conducted  and  the  waste  of  war  retrenched.  Cer- 
tain of  the  nobles  disdained  submitting  to  the  new 
authority  of  the  elected  magistrates,  and,  emigrating 
to  Sparta,  Thebes,  and  other  states  of  similar  disposi- 
tion, found  undisguised  sympathy  and  aid  in  plotting 
their  overthrow.  These  attempts,  or  the  appre- 
hension of  them,  in  several  instances,  led  to  war. 
But  in  the  main  the  interest  and  inclination  of  the 
s&symnetee  alike  prompted  them  to  peaceful  mea- 
sures. They  were  emphatically  the  men  of  the 
middle  class — the  impersonations  of  their  power — 
the  expressions  of  their  wants  and  will.  And  this 
class  was  essentially  civic  and  commercial. 

The  personal  charge  of  the  chid  magistrate  was 
light,  and  no  new  taxes  were  added  to  the  ordinary 
tolls  and  customs.73  At  Sicyon  a  like  system  was 
pursued.  Myron's  name  was  long  preserved  in 
(Jreek  remembrance  by  the  splendid  edifices  of  his 
peaceful  and  brilliant  administration.  It  is  par- 

»  MulU-r,  I  >orian«,  Book  I.  ch.  8,  §  3. 
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tic  -ularly  deserving  of  note,  rather  as  a  record  of  the  CHAP. 
advance  of  foreign  traffic  in  his  time  than  as  any  « — !. — 
imlieation  of  extraordinary  wealth,  that  in  the 

jmhlie  tiva-m-N,  built  h\  him  at  Olvinpia,  were  two 
ehamlMTs  inlaid  \\iih  Tarte»ian  limn/e,  tin-  weight 
of  which,  according  to  the  usual  votive  inscription, 
was  the  hundred  talents.  One  of  the^e  chambers 
was  adorned  with  Doric,  the  other  with  lor 
coin  i  Megara,  likewise,  was  beautified  under 

the  a\symnetes,  Theagenes,  who,  in  many  ways, 
cherUhed  industry  and  the  arts.75 

The  vigour  of  tlu-ir  administration7*  and  the 
progress  which  civilisation  made  under  their  sway77 
set  at  rest  the  notion,  ih.it  th.-  <  \.  ntual  failure  of 
the  ,T-\mm'tH5  was  the  result  of  popular  error  in  the 
original  selections  made,  or  arose  from  any  peculiar 
ohliquiiy  nt"  pur-  i  tin-  m<li \iduals  chosen.  AH 

tilings  considered,  it  appears  much  more  likely  that 
they  were  as  good  men  as  could  have  been  found; 
and  that  tluy  discharged  the  perilous  duties  they 
undi-rtMuk  t«»  tultil  a>  well,  if  not  ln-tier,  than  most  of 
tin -ir  modern  archetypes.  Many  a  brawl,  no  doubt, 
was  ((uellcd,  and  many  a  dispute  between  weak  and 
stron«r  was  equitably  adjusted  by  tlieir  intervention. 
It  was  for  this  they  had  been  raised  up;  and  had 
they  signally  failed  therein,  the\  ne\er  <  ould  have 
ventured  to  assume  the  tone  and  bearing  which 


.  Lib,  VI.  cap.  19,      a*  the  protector  of 
;  j  overthrew  then,   whererer    btr 

»•  Thirlwmll,  Vol.   I.    ch.   10,      power  extended.**-  Mulkr,  Do- 

riaMLBookllLch  1, 
*  «  For  which  rtMOO  SpmrU,  rrmnn,  ch.  S,  1 64. 
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CHAP,  ultimately  rendered  them  ><>  unpopular.  It  was  not 
* — v* — 'so  mueh  that  they  palpably  and  suddenly  abused 
their  office,  as  that  their  office  imperceptibly  cor- 
rupted them.  They  failed,  not  because  they  were 
worse  men  than  their  neighbours  hut  because  the\ 
\\ere  not  more  than  men;  and  they  had  been  very 
much  more  had  they  held  for  an  unlimited  time 
unlimited  power,  and  not  become  despot i< . 
luiacom-  The  error  of  the  people  lay  in  the  supposition, 
Kthfree-  that  the  office  of  aisymnetes,  such  as  it  was  consti- 
tuted, could  co-exist  permanently  with  public  free- 
dom. It  was  set  up  as  a  court  of  political  equity; 
but  equity,  be  it  ever  so  incorrupt,  is  wholly  inade- 
quate to  fill  the  place  of  law.  In  modern  society, 
equity,  contented  with  a  function  jealously  defined 
and  invested  with  no  higher  prerogative  than  that  of 
arbitrating  the  differences  of  private  life,  serves  an 
important  use.  It  gleans  the  field  of  justice,  and 
leathers  up  what  general  enactment  has  overlook ed, 
that  not  even  an  individual  right  may  be  lost.  Hut 
political  equity — equity  without  law  —  equity  at 
once  an  executive  and  a  legislature  in  itself — is 
nothing  less  than  tyranny  in  terms.  Such,  never- 
theless, was  the  expedient  which  the  inexperience 
of  Greece  resorted  to. 

Yet  the  attempt  was  most  natural.  Authority 
had  heretofore  been  always  exercised  persona llv. 
The  praise  of  Minos  was,  not  that  he  had  instituted 
excellent  la\\>,  but  that  he  had  excellently  admi- 
nistered them.  The  oppressions  under  whose  recent 
smart  the  people  had  risen  in  arms  were  all  in- 
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i  h\  ii.i.i  i.r  un|H,|,id;ir  men.      What  BO  natural,     • 
fh.-n.  .«  lido  in  those  for  (he  due  dispensation 

justice  who  had  triumphant  1>  led  tin-in  to  resist 

Popular  appreciation   of  merit  may 

liave  been  di-tinet  ami  accurate  enough  ;  hut  it  was 

umvtlr,  tin-,  in.- \perienced,  ami  uttrrl\  incapable  of 

'•jright  or  cah  ul.in.  ii  is  new  to  the 

many,  and  they  abandoned  d    nisei  ves  urn  i  ^\\ 

t.»  it.  ,  iij ..\iii.-iit.  Th«'\  liad  u-t  to  learn  how  hard 
it  it  to  success,  or  apply  its  opportunities  to 

good  purpose.  In  exultant  love  with  t heir  leaders 
and  themselves,  tlu-\  forgot  how  unfair  it  is  to  the 
best  leaders  to  place  them  in  unused  temptation. 
1 1  was  necessary  that  they  should  he  taught  by  an 
experience  not  lik<  1\  to  be  soon  forgotten,  that  with 
irresponsible  authority  no  man  can  be  permanently 
trusted. 

l>nt  feu  instances,  like  those  of  Pittacus  at 
Mitylene  and  Phsebias  at  Samoa,78  are  recorded 
where  the  ;e-\inneUc  kept  their  trust.  Creatures 
of  the  popular  opinion,  they  did  not  at  first  deny 
their  ultimate  responsibility  to  the  people;  but  the 
very  nature  of  the  duties  the\  were  chosen  to 
perform  rendered  this  illu-or\.  They  avowed 
themselves  amenable  to  the  entire  people,— a  crafty 
evasion,  which  flattered  the  \anit \  of  the  less  influ- 
ential eiti/.ens,  but  effectually  baflled  all  attempts 
of  the  more  far-sighted  to  exact  any  real  account. 
The  servant  of  the  community  imperceptihK 

"  Thirlwall.  Vol.  I.  ch.  10,  p.  4OJ. 
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CHAP,    their   master;    and   tlni  i-ding    to   sonic,    led 

back  society  in  (ireece  to  absolute  monarchy.  Far 
from  it.79  An  ccsyninetes,  so  long  as  lie  preserved 
the  semblance  of  his  original  character,  was  the 
most  perfect  antithesis  to  the  old  heroic  king.  I  lc 
In-Ill  a  delegated  power  from  the  people;  his 
dignity  was  conferred  for  personal  qualities,  wholly 
irrespective  of  fortune  or  birth ;  Cypselus  was 
sprung  only  by  the  mother's  side  from  the  aristo- 
cracy ;  and  Ortlia^oras  had  been  a  cook.  The 
term  of  office  was  seldom  very  accurately  defined,  but 
nowhere  was  it,  perhaps,  intended  to  be  hereditary ; 
by  all  it  was  probably  regarded  as  an  indispensable 
but  temporary  expedient,  wbose  continuance  must 
depend  on  circumstances.  Yet  not  even  where  the 
primary  objects  of  their  elevation  had  been  attained, 
and  the  daily  exercise  of  power  had  worn  away  its 
popularity  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  had  called  it 
with  acclamation  into  being,  were  the  real  services 
of  the  a3symnetae  forgotten,  or  the  old  favourites  of 
the  people  wantonly  assailed.  Nor  was  it  until 
they  had  evinced  their  forgetfulness  of  the  cause 
wherefore  they  had  been  raised  up,  and  betrayed 
designs  of  converting  their  elective  trust  into  a 
usurping  dynasty,  that  symptoms  of  disappointment 
and  aversion  became  apparent.80  The  once-loved 
appellation  of  aesymneta;  is  heard  no  more  ;  and, 
instead  thereof,  the  ear  grows  accustomed  to  the 
more  lasting  epithet  of  Tyranni. 

79  Thirlwall,   Vol.  I.   ch.    10,         M  Aristotle,  Polit.  Lib.  V.  cap.  8, 
p.  421.  §  20 ;  Diodorus,  Lib.  XI.  cap.  53. 
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1  In  11    whole  policy  was  thenceforth  (hanged* 
vas  necessary  now   to  dazzle  the  crowd   with  £— 
splendid  spectacles,  ami  to  drown  the  ni unnu rings  H^ 
of    discontent    in    the   alarm  and    noise    of    war. 
onal  daring  and  military  skill  were  not  want- 
to  second  these  aims;   and   victory  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins.     But,  in  the  intervals  of  peace, 
men  had  tim<    t<>  .  ,.tmt   the  cost  of  glory,  and  to 
remind  each  other  that  n..*  t'..r  thU  had  the  govern. 

meiit    heen    intrusted   to   these    indix  iduals.       Addi- 
tional, perhaps  arbitrary,  taxes  were  imposed,"  and  s«wu 

ut  Lfiv\v  rite;  rumours  of  sedition  spread,* 
and  the  chief  magistrate  armed  a  number  of  his 
\\.\*  th««  t\rant,  then,  a  guard  ? 
;>i« -i..n  heirot  hatred,  mutual  and  iiiM-t.-rate. 
Fear  i>  full  of  cru<-lt\,  and  a  despot  has  need  to 
fear.  ••  I'he  -mud  rnl.-r/'  ssfl  IMutarch,  "has, 
indiM-d,  his  apprehensions,  hut  they  are  lest  those 
intrusted  to  his  care  should  suffer  harm  through 
him  ;  the  t\rain  >  fears  are  lest  his  subjects  should 
injure  him."*  Thrasybulus  of  Miletus,  and  his 
iVirml  IVriandrr,  were  remembered  with  peculiar 
odium.  But  the  history  of  particular  struggles 
between  coercion,  triumphant  for  a  time,  only  to 
be  more  thoroughly  baffled  in  the  end,  and  revolt 
learning  at  a  hard  school  the  way  at  last  to  over- 
come its  thousand  ditfu  ulties,  belongs  not  to  this 
place.  For  our  purno-e  it  is  only  necessary  to 


"  Miilli-r,   Dorian*    Book    I.         «  Dwxmnc  to  mn  Uatorwi 
ch.  8,  J  3.  Prince,  S  3. 
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ohserve,  tliat  we  read  of  IK.  in^m,  <•  in  which  the 
t\ranny  was  transmitted  to  the  third  ircnc'ration.' 
The  ('\])>elid;i'  held  power  during  sovent\  -three 
years;  the  Orthagorid»  ninet\-mnr  :  hut,  in  most 
of  the  Grecian  states  east  of  the  Adriatic,  the 
The  tyranni  tyranni  were  overthrown,84  and  the  office  they  had 


rendered    so   unpopular  was   abolished    he  tore    the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 

The  people  had  been  taught  a  useful  lesson 
of  "  liberty,  in  the  lair  of  oppression,"  and  would  no 
longer  confide  unlimited  power  to  the  most  obse- 
quious courtier  of  their  will.  They  saw  that 
irresponsibility  corrupts  the  heart  even  of  the  best 
of  men  ;  and  tin*  experience  of  the*  tyranni  led 
them  to  the  conviction,  that  any  other  supremacy 
than  that  of  known  and  settled  laws  was  incompati- 
ble with  their  safety  and  freedom. 

w  Hermann,  ch.  3,  §  65.  who    were  deposed,  De  Malign. 

M  Plutarch  enumerates  several      Herod.  21. 
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MOW  INDUSTRY  AND  FREEDOM  TOGETHER  GREW  IS 
GREED  . 

u  The  peculiarities  thmt    character**?  different  communitie.  are 
mainl  ible  to  the  diversity  of  their  occupations.    Some  lin 

by  husbandry,  some  by  manufactures,  and  the  inhabitants  of  many 
isles  and  ehies  are  almost  wholly  dependent  on  the  sea.  Their  YesseU 
are  employed  in  fisheries  or  in  warfare,  in  direct  commerce  or  in 
the  carrying  trade;  and  there  are  those  whose  entire  shipping  is 
engaged  in  one  pursuit ;  so  that  we  hear  only  of  the  fishing-boats  of 
Bysantium,  the  merchantmen  of  Chios,  the  lighters  of  Tcnedos,  and 
the  trireme*  of  Athens." ' 

I  )is  \ri'«.i\  1 1  i)  in  the  issue  of  tl>  attempt    CHIP. 

to  obtain  guarantees  for  freedom,  the  spirit  of  in- 
dustry  did  not  suffer  the  heart  of  the  Greeks  to 
tail.  Industry  itself  stood  even  da\  in  greater  need 
of  the  benefits  of  «»nl«T  ;uid  law — even  day  more 
urgently  demanded  that  means  should  be  sought  for 
attaining  them. 

The  choice  of  the  people  \\a>  now  directed,  not 
as  forim-rU  t.»\\anU  men  to  \\hom  irresponsible 
authority  should  be  confided,  but  towards  such  as  In 
their  wisdom  might  advise  them,  how  irresponsible 
power  in  future  could  be  rendered  at  once  unneces- 

1  Aristotle,  Pblit.  Lob.  VI.  cap,  1. 
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and  impossible.  The  want  of  a  determinate  and 
recognised  authority  whereunto  the  aggrir\rd  might 
fearlessly  appeal,  and  whereby  the  accused  might 
be  fairly  judged,  and  only  when  deservedly  c<m- 
demned,  was  felt  more  universally  than  ever.  LH 
us  have  laws,  then,  which  all  men  shall  obey — 
public,  equal,  and  imperative. 

I  Jut  the  elements  of  a  code  as  yet  existed  not.2 

f K       *t  » 

Personal  authority  had  hitherto  been  instead  of 
law ;  and,  save  in  so  far  as  usage  or  circumstances 
modified  its  caprice,  made  its  own  mood  the  law. 
The  word  which  subsequently  came  to  signify  law 
nowhere  occurs  in  the  Homeric  writings,  neither  is 
there  any  allusion  to  legislation.1  Usage,  and  cus- 
tom, and  oracular  sanctions,  were  the  only  influences 
whereby  the  heroic  governments  were  limited  ;  and 
when  the  rich  and  noble  took  their  place,  the  de- 
ficiency was  not  supplied.  Law-/e«#  power  might 
be  generous  or  forbearing,  and,  doubtless,  it  fre- 
quently was  both  ;  but  its  good  deeds  were  favours 
conferred,  not  rights  acknowledged ;  and  where  a 
claim  is  unacknowledged  and  cannot  be  enforced, 
there  is  no  right,  no  security,  no  law:  and  this 
had  been  the  condition  of  mankind. 

Meanwhile  in  mythic  song  was  cradled  the 
claim  of  justice  betwixt  man  and  man.  Poetry  was 
the  inspired  plaint  of  suffering  and  endurance,  the 
utterance  of  a  heart  full  of  longing  and  of  hope, 

1  Unless    the    somewhat  apo-  number  of  her  laws,  such  as  they 

cryplial  institution*  of  Lycurgus  were,  to  the  wisdom  of  any  in- 

be  deemed  an  exception.     It  seems  dividual.— Muller,  Dorians, 

more    than    doubtful,    howt\<r.  J  'I'll irl wall,  chap.  6. 
whether  Sparta  owed  any  great 
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the   neee>sity    of  a    rein    IMMUI:    put    upon     «n\r 
tin-    \sild   neck   of  power,   and   the  good  of  one.*— 
Hut    poetry  did    more  than    cradle  justice    in    iti 
MJ   and  record   it*  for  hie   erica,     Unsuspected 
and   un:  n,   it  led    forth  it*  early  slept  and 

.shewed    it    to    the    people.       \\i-\er\\as   righteous 

in  <>ld  customs  poetry  extolled;  whatever  was  re- 
pugnant to  its  clear  Mute  of  ri-iif.  it  rebuked 
and  stigmatised.  Hi  us  was  usage  made  a  stem  for 
after-times  to  graft  upon,  and  its  root  was  set  in  the 
memory  of  the  people.  The  poet  uttered,  in  the 
purity  and  immortal  vigour  of  symbol  and  abstrac- 
tion, that  \\hieh  he  had  heard  or  \\itnessedaroiind 
him.  Traditional  truth,  suhlimed  in  the  dark 
chambers  of  his  imagery,  came  forth  with  concen- 
trated warmth  and  lite,  and  >o  long  as  the  national 
memoi  \  remained  it  could  not  die.  Tyrteus,*  Cal- 
linus  1  Ion  1,1,  Miiiincrmus,  Actams,  and,  in  this 
respect,  above  all,  Hesiod5  —  were,  in  a  certain  sense, 
the  lawgivers,  or  shall  we  say  law-founders,  of  the 
twilight  time.  As  day  broke,  the  sages,  men  of 
different  stamp  and  with  a  different  function,  but 
full  of  poetry  in  their  hearts,  arose:  Thales,  the 
spokesman  of  the  lonie  league  ;  Hias,  who  urired  mi- 
gration to  Sardinia  to  escape  from  Persian  thraldom  ; 
Heraclitus  of  Ephesus;  and  l^emenides  of  Crete; 
and,  somewhat  later,  1  \thagoras  and  Chilon.  To 
the-e  likewise  should  be  added  Zaleucas  and  Cha- 
rondas.  ITieir  laws  were  probably  more  a  collection 

ch.  2,  §  SI.  tpcak  of  llcnod  M  M  the  bdote* 

poet," 
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CHAP,  of  maxims,  partis  oiiLiin  il  and  partly  traditionary, 
v — . — /  than  regular  constitutions.6  The  ]>rin<'ipal  sanction 
of  these  priiniti\c  codes  was  derived  from  the  as>«  i 
tinn  of  thrir  promulgators,  that  special  revelations 
had  been  made  to  them  from  on  Ugh  ;  and  as  the 
natural  inference,  they  sedulously  prescribed  that 
their  suggestions,  if  adopted,  should  be  i  in  unit  able. 
Minos,  indeed,  was  favoured,  ru-ry  ninth  year,  \vitli 
an  interview  by  Zeus,  and  thereby  was  enabled  to 
revise  and  amend  his  work.  But  the  rest  were  less 
fortunate  ;  and  the  lack  of  sound  political  philo- 
sophy which  their  intolerant  proscriptions  of  all 
change  or  improvement  bespeak,  compels  us  to 
distinguish  them  as  a  class  from  the  QloBtruKH 
men  who  succeeded  them.  It  was  necessary,  how- 
ever, that  there  should  be  this  "transition  stage"7 
between  oracles  and  written  laws. 

Practical  Far  different   were    the  ideas  and  the  aim  of 

those  who  are  worthy  of  our  regard  as  the  real 
lawgivers  of  Greece, — Solon  of  Athens,  Daemonax 
of  Cyrene,  Cleobulus  of  Lindus,  Pheidon  of  Cuma, 
and  the  many  others  who  were  the  practical  guides 
of  the  noon.8  They,  too,  sought  to  interweave  the 
deepest  principles  of  religion  with  the  entire  frame 
of  their  policy;  but  they  relied  rather  upon  the 
\\  <  >rth  of  the  religious  feeling,  practically  applied  to 

•Those  attributed  to  Charondas  to  a  more  advanced  period.  It 

were  sung  as  scholia  upon  public  was  ascribed  to  Ninxlromus,  the 

occasions. — Wachsmutn,  Vol.  I.  friend  ami  pupil  of  Diagoras  the 

§40.  Mtlian,  and  could  hardly  date 

7  Wachsmuth.  Vol.  I.  §  40.  earlier  therefore  than   the   year 

•  The  code  of  Man  tint  ;i  belongs  415  B.C. 
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every  duty  and  relation  ,,!'  lit.-,  than  to  any  astound-    CHAP. 
ing  fable.     They  declared  all  men  to  be  morally  - — A- -» 
accountable;  they  made  ful.-lir.    to  muntry  and  to 

freedom  tiered  duties  ;  ami  tln-N  trusted  to  the 
effect  of  the  early  im -ul< -ation  of  such  principles  on 
tin-  multitude,  not  to  the  pretence  of  superhuman 
\\i-.l.. in  in  them-el\.  .  I  hey  saw  that  change  must 
come  in  the  natural  and  rightful  order  of  things ; 
the\  knew  tiiat  -oriels  hod  changed,  was  changing, 
must  continue  >till  to  change  ;  the\  frit  that  to 
ii  eaution  and  deliberation  was  their  duty;  hut 
the\  helie\ed  that  to  decree  immutability  of  laws 
was  r<|uall\  \ain  and  wrong.  Thr\  counselled  ad- 
herence to  the  great  and  unerring  prim  iples  of 
government,  \\hich  are  comparati\el\  t«-\v, — not 
of  minute  details,  which  are  infinitely  va- 
rious* '1  'hey  urged  upon  their  countrymen  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  great  end  of  government 
steadily  in  \ieu,  n..t  intolerance  regarding  the  dif- 

nce  of  paths  wherein  it  may  be  reached. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  any  one  arbitrary  system,  Dtmfey  * 
we  behold  a  vast  di\er-it\  «»t  popular  forms  arise. 
The  local  circumstances  out  of  which  they  sprung 
demanded  various  institutions;  and  instead  of  mar- 
\ellingattheir  diversity,  a  true  insight  into  their 
common  end  and  ohject  will  lead  us  to  perceive  in 
that  \er\  di\ei-Mt\  the  he-t  evidence  of  their  worth. 
A  touching  proof  of  the  previous  wont  of  popular 
selt'- reliance  is  discoverable  in  the  credulity  with 
whit -h  the  fiction  was  received  and  long  adhered  to, 
that  the  codes  which  Solon  and  Clenhulus  promul- 
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CHAP,  gated  on  their  return  from  travel  were  patchwork- 
^  —  '  of  foreign  institutions.  What  flint-sparks  of  sug- 
gestion the  comparison  of  various  systems  in  Africa 
and  Asia  may  have  elicited  we  know  not.  But  the 
(ireek  cod.--  were  essentially  Greek,  designed  to 
supply  peculiar  wants  by  peculiar  means  ;  nay,  we 
may  be  thoroughly  sure  that  indigenous  opinion  was 
the  quarry  whereout  their  foundation-stones  were 
hewn  ;  and  that  upon  these,  and  not  on  any  broken 
bricks  of  Egypt  or  Phoenicia,  were  reared,  by  native 
genius,  those  varied  constitutional  homes  wherein 
Greek  industry  and  freedom  loved  so  long  to  dwell. 
Some  important  features  seem  to  have  been 
possessed  by  most  of  them  in  common.  Every  where 
we  hear  of  a  public  census,  in  some  places  only  of 
the  wealthier  middle  classes,  as  at  Ephesus  ;  in 
others,  comprising  a  larger  class,  as  at  Megara  ;  or 
finally,  like  that  of  Athens,  where  various  degrees 
of  political  power  were  accorded  to  different  classes 
discriminated  on  the  burgess-roll  by  the  respective 
amount  of  their  incomes.  But  all  tended  alike  to 
the  expression  of  the  universal  idea,  that  property 
had  become  the  substantial  ground  of  distinction 
between  the  political  condition  of  the  many  and  the 
few.9  Unhappily  for  us  no  chronicles  remain  at 
once  complete  and  faithworthy  of  these  early  edi- 
fices. Broken  relics,  scattered  here  and  there, 
overgrown  with  the  gossip  of  a  garrulous  age,  as 
in  Plutarch  and  Pausanias,  —  or  with  the  original 
corners  rounded  off,  and  built  up  in  the  dead  wall 

•  Wachsmutb,  Vol.  I.  §31. 
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philos..],:       i,.    riato   and   Aristotle, — 

hall-hidden  and    tarnish-painted  by  the  invete- 

pint  ..f  \eimplmii  and  Isocrates;   these 

are  the  materials  nut  of  \\hieh  modern  research  has 

to  endeavour  tore-build  in  somewhat  of  their  primary 

design  and  form  the  varied   constitutions  of  (irecee. 

h..ut  sin  h  beacon-lights  as  Herodotus  and  Thu- 

des  the  task  were  altogether  hopeless;   even 

with  their  aid  it  i>  often  unsatisfactory.     Some  bi 

•he  indu>tr\  of  the  leading  states,  in  coo- 
ii  \\ith  their  policy,  must  here  suffice. 
A-  the  lava  of  compie-t  he«:an  to  cool,  and  to 
split  into  unconnected  ma— e-,  between  each  rift  the 
indiL^'iious  popular  industry  sprang  up,  and  gradually 
sheathed  many  of  the  rugged  forms  into  which  the 
Hellenic  flood  had  congealed  with  a  Pelasgic  ver- 
dure. Thusin  Samos,  rom  an  age  exceedingly 
remote  many  descriptions  of  useful  labour  had  been 
carried  mi,  the  ancient  spirit  of  in\cnti\e  toil  re. 
rived  There,  we  are  told,  did  Rhcecus  and  Theo- 
in  the  seventh  centur\  r..(  .,  perform  the 
feat  of  moulding  shapes  in  clay  ;  whit  h 
Uutades,  an  art;  _r  improved 
upon,  found  that  he  «  nuld  render  applicable  in  the 
way  of  ornaments  for  the  roofs  of  houses,  and  even 
for  eiulicllMiini:  the  >ummits  of  temples.  These 
figures  were  sometimes  stained  with  \arious  dyes — 
madder  being  particularly  mentioned  among  the 
colouring  Stuffs  employed.  It  \\as  di-«-t»\ered 

M  See  FramiM,  Lib.  VII.  r 
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by  experiment,  that  certain  kinds  of  clay  were 
suitable  to  particular  purposes;  and  the  valuable 
art  being  once  applied  to  ordinary  uses,  it  gradually 
became  to  the  Samiotes  a  permanent  and  extensi\e 
source  of  profitable  occupation  :  vast  quantities  of 
earthenware  being  annually  exported  to  distant  coun- 
tries,  as  well  as  to  the  other  states  of  Greece.  They 
had  several  rivals  among  their  neighbours,  more  espe- 
cially at  Corinth,  whence  we  are  told  that  Eucheir 
and  Eugrammus,  two  skilful  potters,  emigrated  to 
Etruria,  and  so  introduced  the  knowledge  of  their 
art  among  that  tasteful  people."  In  the  isle  of  Cos, 
likewise,  a  description  of  porcelain,  exceedingly  thin 
and  fair,  was  manufactured  ;  exquisite  vessels,  shaped 
on  the  wheel,  were  fabricated  at  Erythrae ;  and  Si- 
cyon  claimed  the  pre-eminence  in  works  of  alabaster. 
All  these  emulously  laboured  to  maintain  each  their 
own  repute  for  some  peculiar  excellence  of  com- 
position or  design ;  and  the  proof  that  no  mono- 
polising discouragement  ever  fell  upon  their  free 
and  honourable  competition  is  unconsciously  afforded 
by  Pliny,  when  he  states  that  in  his  late  time  each 
of  their  productions  was  so  highly  valued,  that 
it  paid  the  merchants  to  import  them  into  Italy, 
and  even  to  more  distant  countries,  where  the  same 
manufacture  was  carried  on,  but  in  somewhat  less 
vction.12  Can  any  one  in  the  least  degree 
conversant  with  the  history  of  such  inventions 
entertain  a  doubt  that  to  this  free  competition  of 

11  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  I.il..  X  XXV.  cap.  12.  "  Ibid. 
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•isivo  ages  was  attrihutahle   the  >n  of 

.skill    ami    fertility     of  design    which,    even    in    the 

fragments  that    ha\e    r-eaped    th«-    \\n-ck    of    <  l.inrffl 
i  i\  :li-.ri.'ii,     till    u-    with    di  Tight    ami    adm 
Imhued  with  tli  :onar\  ta^te  aii<l  skill  on  wl.ich 

success    in    am    art,     Init     more    peculiarly     in    that 

iccossarily  depomU,  th«-  Sanii..t.- - 
themselves,     raoro<>\«  t.     t<»    nianut'.i. -tun's    of 
ami   siUor.      In   thcsr  thry  soon  attained  cel«-hrit\. 

tli<    with  Asia,  if  it  had  not  as  yet  n -n.l.-n •«!  thr 

M    mrtals    very   abundant,    >uj)nrn-«l    at     least 

ial>  to  those  who  made  vessels  of  orna- 

Aiii<>ii'_r  the  articles  most 

highly   pri/.'.l    in    tin-  palace  of  the  Persian   k 
was  a  cup  wrought  1>\  theSamian  Theodoras;  and 
numerous  shrines  in  Greece  cont 
his  hiirhix  valiuMl  workmanship. 

They  also  <1   many  ships  with  fruit  and 

:i,  besides  thr  curions  produce  of  tlu-ir  handi- 
craft. '1'he  first  distant  voyage  of  the  dreeks  is 
ascribed  to  Coheus,  one  of  their  merchants.1*  And 
so  firmly  did  the  far-sighted  and  enterprising  spirit 
<>t  i  tree  commercial  community  take  root  amongst 
them,  that,  notwithstanding  mans  difficulties  arising 
from  their  political  locality,  as  peculiarly  exposed 
to  Persian  exactions,  and  despite  the  occasional 

Is  of  domestic  mi-rule,  \\e  find  them  undertaking 
puhlic    works    of  a   magnitude   almost    inerodihle,   if 
due  regard  be  had  to  the  period  of  their  complct 
and  the  limited  re-ounces  of  those  who  planned  and 

Hcrodotiwj  .!     IV   cap.  Mi. 
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executed  them.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable 
—  a  mole  for  ilie  protection  of  their  harbour, 
and  an  aqueduct,  tunnelled  through  a  mountain 
near  the  city,  by  which  the  inhabitants  were 
supplied  with  \\.iter  from  a  fountain  distant  SON  en 
furlongs.14  The  remains  of  tlie>e  admirable  tro- 
phies of  their  skill  were  visible  even  in  modern 
times.15 

Poiit  Notwithstanding    their    intelligence    and    pcr- 

\erance,  the  Samiotes  seem  to  have  been  fre- 
quently unfortunate  in  the  working  of  their  political 
system.  But  while  their  yearnings  after  freedom 
were  not  destined  to  be  fully  satisfied,  their  for- 
titude sustained  them  under  many  vicissitudes,  and 
they  found  in  arts  and  manufactures  a  solace  for 
their  disappointments.  On  one  occasion  certain  of 
them  being  discontented  with  the  state  of  public 
affairs  emigrated  to  a  little  isle  called  Siphnos,  in 
the  JEg&Siii  Sea,  and  there  abode.16  They  had  not 
long  been  there,  until  they  discovered  the  curious 
properties  of  a  stone  very  abundant  in  the  i>lc, 
which,  when  first  dug  up,  was  soft  and  easily  turned 
on  the  wheel,  and  then  grew  so  hard  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air  as  to  be  fire-proof.17  An  extensive 
manufacture  of  this  singular  stone  sprang  up. 
Vessels  made  of  it  were  found  particularly  useful 
for  culinary  purposes ;  and  for  many  centuries 
Siphnian  ware  was  exported  to  various  markets.18 

11  Herodotus,  Lib.  III.  cap.  60.          '7  Thcophrasttu,  Lib.  LXXIV. 

;  ourncfort,  Chap.  XVII.  cap 

'•  Herodotu.*,  Lib.  III. cap.  57.          '     I'lmv.      Hit        Xat.     Lib. 

XXXV.  cap.  l-J 
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Almost  every  thing  recorded  of  Chios,  with  iu   n 

rl\,     frugal,   and  enter). ri-m«r   inhabitants,    is 

1\  i UN-resting.      A  generous  soil  and  healthful 

.  lima;.-    did    imt    seem    to    these    good  islanders 

Mittit  i,  nt   pretexts  for  sloth  ;  nor  did   the  narrow 

limits    of    their     insular     inheritance    appear    an 

adequate   excuse   for    morhid    pining    that    they 

were  not  bom  where  others  were.     They  worked  as 

ugh  they  thought    tlu-ir  island  good  enough 
thrin.    and   the\  l'..r   it,   until   its   hills  bore  fruit  a 
hundredfold,    and    the\     grew    rich    and    strong. 
;ed   the  sweets  of  liberty,  and  were 
lull  --prise,  and  its  rewards.     Their  soil  was 

profitably  and  ininuteh  cultivated,  and  their  traffic 
\\ith  both  continents  reared  such  a  marine,  that 
\\hen  ili«-  (onmmn  was  menaced  the  Chians 

were  able  to  furni-h  «.nr  hundred  ships  to  the  com- 
hined  fleet,  each  having  on  board  four  hundred 
mm.1-'  The  tone  of  their  commercial  policy  is 
indirut  :he  fact  that,  alone  of  all  the  early 

»  "immmities,  they  instituted  a  public  registry  of 
debts,*0  no  mean  proof  of  their  sagacity  and  civi- 
lisation. 

Their  hr.iN.-ry  of  spirit  is  recorded  likewise; 
and  the  honourable  memorial  is  preserved  that, 
among  all  the  M;md  state-,  they  endured  the  most; 
not  only  by  reason  of  the  efforts  they  made  to  resist 
the  common  foe  of  the  national  liberty,  but  because, 
when  overpowered  by  superior  numbers,  they  dis- 

"  Hock!,.  Public  Economy  of        -  UcrodotiM,  Lib.  IV.  cap.  1*2. 
Athew.BooklV.fe. 
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'  dained  to  ueld.  When  -<>ine  of  their  allie>  panic- 
>trirken  tied,  the  Chians  M-orned  to  imitate  their 
example.  In  concert  with  the  fe\\  <  onfederates 
that  remained  firm  they  broke  the  Persian  line 
again  and  a^ain,  nor  did  they  retire  to  their  own 
havens  until  many  of  their  ships  were  lost,  and  they 
had  captured  several  of  the  enem\ 

The  repute  of  the  Phocaeans  has  not  descended 
to  us  quite  so  untarnished,  probably  because  they 
were  unfortunate.  They  desired  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  discovery,  learned  in  all  likelihood  from 
some  of  the  Phoenician  sailors,  that  there  lay 
beyond  the  sea,  near  where  the  sun  went  down,  a 
land  exceeding  rich  in  silver,  gold,  and  other  metals, 
which  the  artless  owners  were  willing  to  exchange 
upon  easy  terms  for  some  of  the  wares  which  Greek 
inventiveness  had  begun  to  fabricate.  Adopting 
vessels  of  fifty  oars  instead  of  the  round  shallop- 
which  had'  sufficed  for  their  coasting  trade  near 
home,  they  made  their  way  to  Spain,  not  without 
occasional  fracas  on  their  route,  for  such  was  the 
manner  of  the  time.  Who  sought  to  hinder  them, 
or  whom  they  sought  to  interfere  with,  we  know 
not.  They  and  the  Phoenicians  often  were  at 
feud  with  one  another ;  but  whether  arising  from 
commercial  quarrels  or  political  causes  must  re- 
main  conjectural.  The  latter  seems  more  probahle. 
The  opulent  traders  of  Tripolis  and  Sydon  could 
hardly  have  been  jealous  of  the  few  PhocaBan  barks 

Herodotus,  Lib.  VI.  cap.  15. 
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from    time    to   time  essayed    the  long  and    < 
lous  voyage  to  Tartessus;  and  it  is  distin< 
recorded   that    the  Greeks  met  with  naught 

tidshij,  there.  i.-f  magistrate  of  that 

1'lni'iii.  ian  commonwealth,  ArL'anthoiiius,  gave 
them  perm  <>  form  a  settlement  wheresoever 

the\  \\ould,  and  established  intimate  relations  with 
There  are  many  traces  of  an  intimate 
mercantile  connexion  between  the  Greek  and 
IMmMiician  |>en|.lc.  Tyre  got  unwrought  iron  from 
the  merchants  of  Carthage,  but  polished  iron  from 
those  of  Greece.11  We  likewise  know  that  it  was 
h\  IMurniciaii  hands  the  Greek  mines  u«>re  first 

iie.l  and  \\orked;*4  and,  in  later  times,  it  was 
thmu«:h  their  means  that  Greece  was  supplied 
uitli  tin,  which  became  an  article  of 


The  Phocsaans  seem  t««  have  prospered  in  com- 
with  their  I<»ni.  neighbours,  especially  during 
the  sixth  reiitun.  \\'e  hear  memorable  mention  made 
of  their  richly  adorned  temples  and  the  imposing 
strength  of  their  \\alU.  These,  it  is  said,  their 
ti  lends  at  Tartessus  presented  them  with  the  means 
of  building,  as  a  token  of  tV'n  -mUhip  and  esteem. 
\\  .-aried,  at  last,  b\  the  exactions  of  the  despots  of 
Asia,  the\  refused  further  concessions,  and  resolved 
to  ahide  the  result.  Their  i  it\  was  besieged,  and, 
resistance  \ain,  tlie\  took  advantage  of  an 


-  Herodotu.,  Lib.  I.  cap.  165.  *  Uerodotw,  Lib.  VI.  cap.  47. 

*  Jerome,  translation 
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(HAP.  armistice  to  embark,  with  their  families  and  all 
— ,! — ,  their  movable  effects,  on  board  their  faithful 
galleys,  thinking  it  preferable  to  forsake  old  home 
and  seek  freedom  in  strange  lands,  than  endure  the 
exhausting  and  insatiable  rapacity  of  arbitrary  «\ 
action." 

TheChiam  Their  course  was  first  turned  towards  Chios, 
SJuJJeSthe  for  they  wished  to  purchase  certain  islets  called 
Q£nusia3  that  lay  near  its  harbour.  But  the  Chians 
were  unuilling  to  accept  the  price  thev  ofl'ered, 
fearing  a  new  centre  of  commerce  might  be  created 
too  near  their  own.  The  contrast  would  seem 
almost  to  have  been  designed  by  the  great  his- 
torian, between  the  generous  behaviour  of  the  Tar- 
tessians,  upon  whom  the  luckless  men  of  PhocsBa 
had  no  national  claim,  and  their  grudging  kinsmen 
of  Chios.  Yet  their  subsequent  adventures  render 
us  more  than  suspicious  that  we  know  not  the 
whole  story,  and  that  a  knowledge  of  their  habits 
and  character  would  vindicate  the  otherwise  un im- 
peached reputation  of  the  Chians  from  the  charge 
of  in  hospitality  or  cruelty  in  refusing  to  alienate,  in 
the  manner  which  had  been  proposed,  an  intrin- 
sically valueless,  but  relatively  important,  part  of 
their  limited  territory.26 

Steering  for  Corsica,  where,  in  all  likelihood, 
they  had  previously  had  mercantile  connexions, 
they  were  favourably  received  and  permitted  to  form 
a  settlement.  Hut,  growing  strong,  they  commenced 

"  Herodotus,  Lib.  I.  cap.  164;          *  Ibid.  Lib.  I.  cap.  165,  166. 
cap.  163,  164. 
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a  Series  Of  CneroaehmSJlliflB  the  Ktniriaii  and  I'unir    <  HAP. 
colonies   in    the   M  md,   and   tinalU   pro\«,ked  SO  ex- 


emplary a  cha>  "in  those  powerful  n. 

hours,  that  they  were  fain  to  migrate  once  again. 

.••  of  them  went  t<>  Rhenium  ;  some  are  said  to 
h.r,,-  enti-ivd  the  Tiher  and  formed  son  il\ 

relations  with  tin*  Romans;*7  others  sailed  towards 
the  im,uth>  ..t'  ill.-  ;  and  to  these  is  generally 

ascribed  the  great  extension  «.f  Mar^-illes,-1  if  not 
its  first  foundation.  ' 

"  Miletus  was  at  one  timr  the  glory  of  Ionia,w*i 
Thr    Nrlcida\    aniniiLT  the   oldest    of  the   (uvekno. 
;i;i.l    \er\  earl\  adopted   eonnnerce  as  a  pur- 
Iheysoonat  Is  "  deemed  it  «  itto 

\ield  many  political  privileges  of  importance  to  the 
impetuous  efforts  of  the  demos."31  Their  power 
Mvms  to  ha\e  i  on-e(juently  (ontinued  loiii:  predo- 
ininant,  though  ])art\  «<'iitli<t<  \\ereformanygener- 
.  (1  on  under  the  celebrated  watchwords  of 
the  AcinauUe*'  and  ('/irii-'untit'/m.'"  These  graph  it  • 

epithet-  <>\\ed   their  ori-in,  the  first  to  the  suspicion 

lie   uorking  classes,  who  were  led  to  ima^ 

that  their  «  oinnn-ri'ial  aristocracy  were  ever  plotting 

Just  .1.111.  cap.  ;{  .        qui  conacensb  navibiu  connlim  de 

§  78,      maxim  is  rebus  agiubant  procul  m 
terra  dcindc  cum  retain  habuu- 
l\  aeot  aliquam  Kotentlam,  rvrerte- 

Tbea.  TOIL 

\\  ;  bai     ill     \..l.  II.  ^:il.       p.  6303. 
' 


,    qu.    d.  semper-      nans.    Apod  Mlkaini 
rmutjp,  magtstratus  quidam  apud      duas  fuissc.  quarum  uoa  appd- 

late    sit    ft******    &e.-lBd. 

lit  apud  MilvniusitevucatcM       Tutu    VII.  p.  10,475. 

• 
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\n  obtain  a  >inister  control  and  ma-ter\  o\er  them. 
' — - — '  These  conspiracies  they  belie\ed  \\ere  generally  en- 
tered into  at  sea  or  in  sonic  foreign  port,  when.  <• 
the  reproachful  epithet,  which  siunilied  "  ever  t'roiii 
home  and  on  no  good  errand."  The  })opulace,  on 
the  other  hand,  l>ein«j  without  arms,  which  were 
every  where  regarded  as  an  honourable  distinction, 
\\cre  contemptuoi^ly  called  "  the  fistycufF  fellows." 
Their  contention,  at  one  time,  reached  such  a  height, 
that  the  men  of  Paros,  who-e  judgment  was  deemed 
the  wisrst  in  all  (Jreece,  were  called  in  to  arhitrate 
their  ditlereiices ;  and  through  their  friendly  inter- 
\ention  harmony  was  restored.  ' 

The  ionic  These,  with  certain  other  city-states,  of  which 
League*  Colophon  and  Ephesus  were  the  most  remarkahle, 
constituted  the  original  Ionic  league.35  Their  in>ti- 
tutions,  like  their  circumstances  and  their  dialect-, 
differed  widely.  Colophon,  which  was  celebrated 
for  its  early  skill  in  the  smelting  of  all  kinds  of 
metals,36  adopted  the  forms  of  timocracy  or  popular 
government,  based  on  a  property  qualification.17  But 
a  common  spirit  of  enterprise  and  love  of  indepen- 
dence pervaded  all.  Other  states  in  course  of  time, 
seeing  the  benefits  of  such  a  confederation,  sought 
admission  within  its  circle,  and  were  permitted  to 
send  their  representatives  to  the  assembly  of  the 
league,  which  at  appointed  times  met  in  the  temple 


rodotus,  Lib.  V.  cap.  29.  Teoa,  Miletus,  Colophon,  Myus, 

*  The  original  members  were  and  Priene. 

Samoa,  Chios,  Phooea,  Ephesus,  »  Strabo,  Lib.  IX.  p.  8 

Lebedus,  Claromeiue,  "  Wachsmuth,  Vol.  I.  § 
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•-•idon  at  Mycale,  to  consult  for  the  allied  weal,    - 
•••  « •«  I-  bratethe  festival  of  the  Panionia.* 
It  has  been  conjectured,  not  \\ithout  reason,  that  i»u*d 
originally  the  soil  of  IvioponneMis,  ami  of  other  parts 
l« -Has,  was  almost  barren  ;  and  that  mm  h  of  the 
prolific   pasturage   and  arable  land  of  subsequent 
times   was   the  result  of   reclamation.      \\  h.-n    the 
:  a  deserter  to  his  camp  whether  he 
thou-ht  die  Greeks  would  \enture  to  resist  his  ON 
bearing  mandate-,  he  an-\Ncred,    "  If  I  am  to  -peak 
tin-  truth  ratlin-  than  what  would  be  agreeably  I  must 
say  I  am  convinced  they  will  ;    for  their  nationality 
has  been  reared  amid  privations;  and  it  is  by  tl. 

tude,  and  the  healthful  wisdom  of  their  laws 
that  the\  ha\e  ri-en  above  the  evils  of  poverty  and 
misrule."39  And  the  noble  boast  of  a  later  generation 
was  thai  i  their  forefather^  the\  had  learned  to 

attain  eminence  b\  lalxiur.''*0 

Arcadia,  which  depended  chiefly  upon  agricul- 
ture, was  under  all  ciivuu stances  devoted  to  the 
principles  of  local  and  lenient  rule.  When  the 
princely  government-  fell,  the  country  appear- 
have  divided  it-elf  into  a  great  numl>er  of  indepen- 
dent  'mlini:  the  need  of  political 

union,  re-associated  thcm-elu's   together,  under  . 
tain  federal  foi'iu-,  for  Lrem-ral  defence.      In  addit 

these,  there  grew  up  amongst  them  main  mutual 
tics  of  a  domestic    kind.      Mantinea  was  the  ecu 
of  five  tuwnships;  Tegra  ot  nin.  ;  Orchomenos 
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M*.    of  a  lesser  number;   hut  each   maintained   its  iudi- 
1 1 

viduality  and  freedom  ;  and  all  were  characterised 

by  popular  institutions.  At  Mautiiica  the  people 
elected  a  certain  nuiuher  of  citi/eus,  by  whom  the 
magistrates  and  ju<l<_'c-  "ere  elected.11  That  socially 
the  Arcadians  were  an  industrious  population  is  in- 
dicated by  the  circumstance  of  there  being  no  VCM 
of  a  servile  class  in  the  country,  which  i>  the  more 
remarkable  from  its  proximity  to  Lacedffimon.  Even 
the  existence  of  pertooi  cannot  he  traced  with  cer- 
tainty; and  in  all  the  struggles  for  national  rights- 
that  chequer  (irecian  stor\,  the  Arcadian  states  are 
are  either  found  active  on  the  side  of  freedom,  or 
held  back  involuntaril 

Similarly  inclined,  but  more  tardy  in  their  social 
and  political  dcvelopement,  were  the  Achaians.  Hut 
tbey  loved  equity  and  peace,  and  seem  to  ha\e 
escaped  many  of  those  internal  struggles  therein 
the  other  tribes  were  schooled  in  a  knowledge  of 
their  rights.  Their  sense  of  justice  and  adherence 
to  their  own  system  of  well-distributed  rule  rendered 
their  institutions  a  very  model  of  good  government 
to  the  latest  period  ;*3  but  as  were  their  trials,  so 
also  were  their  services  and  glories  less  than  many 
of  their  brethren. 

There  were  some  states  where  the  Doric  spirit 
long  survived  in  all  its  anti-progressive  and  anti- 
commercial  rigour.  Besides  Laceda-mon,  which 
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its  separate  notice,  Thebes,  the  metropolis  of 

tin-  Ho-  wm,  i-luiiL'  '  'he  ancient 

ways  of  llelleni-m.     No  one   was  eligible 
lie  trust  ..i  station  there  who  during  the  ten  \ 

ling  years  had  been  in  any  way  connected  with 
mercantile  pursuit*.**  The  «mmx  'ntary  of  the  an- 
nalist on  such  a  policy  is  briefly  told.  When  the 
East  <  in  invader  ca  ebes  was  his  ally."  When 

genius  arose  within  her  own  confines,  and  momen- 
tarily signalised  her  name,  premature  death  put  out 
the  transient  light,  and  monopoliM-d  1; 

iier  stagnant  gloom.  Her  existen.  ,-  in  Greece 
during  seven  hundred  years  was  r.-_-arded  almost  as 
a  fact  without  meaning  ;  and  for  the  world,  what  is 
her  memory? 

nuns,  too,  retained  the  contempt  t<»r  in- 
diMrial  jmrsuits  which  her  1  )«>rie  founders  had  mi 
system  sown.40  So  late  as  the  eve  of  th<>  P<  l<»j><>mir- 

sian  war,  no  inflection  of  her  early  institutions  had 
taken  place.  A  casual  di-pute,  concerning  the  in 
marriage  of  a  noble  with  one  of  plebeian  rank, 
kindled  a  revolt  against  the  dominant  class,  who 
wen-  dri\cn  out  of  the  city  for  a  time.  Ultimately 
thcv  appear  to  have  regained,  by  foreign  aid,  tl 

ancient  ascendancy  ;  and  how  little  the  sanguinai  \ 
straggles  through  which  they  had  passed  tended  t<> 
modify  the  social  repugnance  to  in«  is  bespoken 

in  the  passing  note  of  !«\  that  in  hi-  time  the 
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CHAP.  prrj,,M-i,  or  unenfranchised  working  classes,  were 
still  vcrv  numerous  there  ;  and  that  "  no  citi/en  was 
JH  -i  -in  it  ted  to  engage  in  any  craft  or  business,"47 — a 
tern  of  which  he  does  not  conceal  his  own  admi- 
ration. Hut  history  asks,  what  did  Epidamnus  do, 
create,  improve,  exemplify,  or  contribute  to  the 
common  stock  of  Grecian  fame  ? 

Elis  was  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  first  state 
in  Greece  that  adopted  the  principle  of  what  was 
termed  $y/uttki*mus,  or  enfranchisement  of  the 
country  towns'  people.48  Had  we  been  merely  told 
that  at  the  recommendation  of  Oxylus,  their  lawgiver, 
who  forbade  the  mortgaging  of  landed  property,49  the 
Kleans  had  consented  thus  to  extend  their  rights  of 
citi/.cnship  to  a  given  number  of  persons,  we  niiiiht 
ascribe  the  concession  to  some  pressing  necessity, 
such  as  that  which  obliged  Argos  to  do  likewise. 
But  the  growth  of  liberty  in  Elis  seems  rather  to 
have  been  steadily  expansive.  The  soil  yielded  coal, 
useful  in  smelting  iron,  and  the  stithies  were  bu>y 
there.  Was  this,  then,  the  secretofthe  earls  acqui- 
sition of  riuhts  by  the  smaller  towns?  History  is 
silent  on  the  matter;  but  we  are  able  to  discern  the 
gradual  developement  of  her  system,  visible  in  the 
successive  changes  that  subverted,  first,  the  exclusive 
privileges  of  birth, — then  those  of  wealth, — after- 
wards those  of  the  irre.-pon-ible  magistracy  ;  and 
which  finally  conferred  upon  the  population  of  the 

"  Polit  Lib.  V.  cap  3,  §  4.  *  Aristotle.  I'olit.  Lib.  If.  cap. 
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count  r\  districts  the  right  of  being  judged  in  their  CHAP. 

•  •UN  IM.  .ilitiea,  instead  of  tin-  • it\  ,  and  (MID polled  %- 
the  jmlirrw  tM  h«, 1;  :;it  purpose,  at  stated  inter-  h\" 

Tally  regular  courts  of  assize.40 

In   Argolis  a  greater  M.-mli-  i-titutions 

teems  to  have  taken  place  upon  the  overthrow  M|'  the 

mni.    Chief  magistrates,  called  .  Irtyrur,  presided 

I?  gerusia,  limited  to  eighty  members. 

We  hear   -omewhat   later  of  a  legislative  body  to 

uhieh   the  name  of  bule  is  attached ;   but  whether 

superseded  or  co-existed  with  "  tin-  Kii:hi\''  is 
doubtful.  Its  popular  constitution,  however,  is 
certain,  and  the  \ietory  of  Cleomene*,  in  M 
drju-iving  Argos  of  the  flower  of  her  nobly-born 
«  iti/ens,  she  adopt «•<!  tln»  wise  resolution  of  enfran- 
the  cnnntry  towns'  people,  and  of  thus 
tin-  -tatr  upon  the  principle  of  the  in- 
dustrious classes  being  allowed  their  just  share  in 
the  government.  l-'mni  tliat  period  her  progress 
was  rapid  in  wealth,  arts,  and  population.'-  A- 
the  upper  ranks  regained  their  strength,  a  contest 
for  their  ancient  supremacy  arose  ;  and,  to  end  the 

iggle,  a  cnn-iderahle  nuniher  of  the  people 
withdrew  to  Tyrius,  which  they  ruled  in  peace. 
1  ho  government  of  Argos  ever  after  bore  the  im- 
press of  the  change  it  had  undergone;  and,  with 
few  interruptions,  she  reaped  the  benefit  it  was  cal- 
culated to  produce.  Yet  the  domineering  spirit  of 

-  Thcophnwtu*  XXVIII  IIobbw'fTramUtionof Thu- 

V    cap.  73,      cydide.  (edition  1843),  V, 
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Agamemnon  haunted  the  halls  of  Argos,  and 
throughout  her  changes  she  claimed  an  arrogant 
pre-eminence  over  all  the  Argolic  towns.  Under 
IMieidnn  lier  ascendancy,  which  ha<l  heen  w  re-ted 
from  her  by  Lacedaemon,  was  for  a  time  restored. 
The  sanguinary  fate  which  had  revolutionised  her 
domestic  system  was  the  signal  of  emancipation  to 
her  subject  cities.  Acte,  Sieyon,  Ilalicis,  I'hlins 
1  nczen,  Hermione,  and  Kjmlaurus,  severally  "as- 
serted their  independence  before  the  time  of  the 
Persian  \\ar-."  At  Epidaurus,  where  the  gerusia 
had  been  limited  to  180  members,  it  was  found 
expedient  to  confer  upon  their  "dusty-footed"  suh- 
jects  a  certain  participation  in  political  power. 
The  unfortunate  desire  which,  under  modified  in- 
stitutions, Argos  never  lost  of  regaining  her  me- 
tropolitan supremacy,  taught  the  minor  towns  to 
look  distrustfully  on  the  principles  she  professed, 
and  to  seek  for  sympathy  and  alliance  with  her  foes. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  they  ever  copied  the 
Spartan  prineiples  of  internal  rule.*4  ^Egina,  which 
had  been  colonised  from  Epidaurus,  had  long  been 
subject  to  the  mother  town,  in  so  far  as  that  all 
disputes  between  ^Eginetans  and  Epidaurian<  were 
determined  in  the  courts  of  the  latter.  When  the 
commerce  of  ^Egina  spread  and  their  merchant  s 
began  to  be  considered  the  most  opulent  in  (J  recce, 
they  resolved  to  have  a  navy  as  well  as  a  currency 
of  their  own,45  for  they  "  felt  that  they  were  strong 
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enough  to  govern  tli.  mselves."*     Their  institutions    CHAP. 

nianent!  med    tiiiHM-  ?\-.  it  Islanding ^ — ' 

many  attempts  that  were  made   to  change  them.* 
\\  i  ma\  imt  \\idely  err,  perhaps,  if  we  ascribe  part 
of  tin-  political  disposition  of  the  </figinetans  to  tin* 
commercial  rivalry  that  existed  between  their  inland 
state  and  Athens.     In  tin*  course  of  their  frequent 

rrels    both    tin-    Argives    and  tans    pro- 

hihited  Attic  wares  and  in-  disc  fron 

their  territories  ;    Imt  such    proetvding  seeming 
need  some    unusual   excuse,   the\    feigned   certain 
nintives.     There  is  no  reason  to  suppose, 
hnucvor,  that  these  interdicts  were  very  long  main- 
tained.*7 

a  was  governed   by   the  anc-i-  .ilies  B«I»*. 

who  adopted  the  common  name  of  "  the  Hippo- 
bota?*'  until  the  iniddl*'  nf  the  sixth  rmtury  H. 
when,  ha\ing  provoked  the  hostility  nt  tin-  Athe- 
nian>,  thry  were  signally  defeated,  and  a  great 
number  of  them  led  int<»  raj»ti\it\.  The  victors 
granted  them  their  freedom  on  payim-nt  of  tin- 
n-nal  ran-mn  ;  but  a  portion  of  th«  <  hain  where- 
uith  each  of  them  ha<l  hcen  bound  was  hung  up 
as  a  memorial  in  the  ( itadrl,  and  their  lordly  d 
mesnes  were  divided  into  tonr  thousand  farm-,  on 
some  of  which  Attic  colonists  were  planted.* 

One  of  the  best  consequences  of  the  growing  Qriyfa^ 
>pirit  ot  trad,    among  the  Greeks  was  the  habit  of  of  COM 
inten -hanging  courtesies  and  services  betwei 

.  rodotiw,  Ub.  V.  cap.  S3.  -  Ibkl.  Lib.  V.  c.| 
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cn\r.    many   separate    communities.      To    be    free    and 
— ^ — 'prosperous  depended   on    tin*    institutions   of  cadi, 
or  rather  upon  their  suitability  to  the  wants  and 
their  coincidence  with   the  feelings  of  each  commu- 
nity.    Its  permanent  security  against  the  superior 
might  of  external  foes  necessarily  depended  often 
on  the  strength  of  the  confederacy  —  whether  lonir, 
Argivc,  or  Ilcxapolitan  —  to  which  it  was  attached. 
Hut  civilisation  required   something  more — some- 
thing which  neither  the  exclusive  pride  of  municipal 
freedom,   nor   the  compressive  fear  of  foreign  ag- 
gression   that   inspired    federal    associations,   could 
bestow.      Without  public  law,  national  greatness, 
founded  in   national    honour,   and  national    unity, 
and   national   sentiment,    could   have   never    been. 
The    steps   whereby   the    Greeks,   with    all   their 
intense  love  of  localism,  were  instinctively  led  to 
the  gradual  adoption  of  a   system  so  essential  to 
the  ultimate  developement  of  their  civilisation  is 
well  deserving  of  consideration. 

Need  of  When  traffic  brought  the  members  of  one  com- 

munity into  frequent  contact  with  those  of  another, 
occasions  must  have  been  constantly  arising  \\here 
one  party  found  themselves  for  the  time  being  very 
dependent  on  the  good  faith  of  the  other.  Did  a 
Corinthian  ship,  laden  with  metal  castings,  anchor 
in  the  port  of  Byzantium,  and  discharge  her  cargo 
on  the  faith  of  receiving  a  return  freight  of  corn  or 
wool,  it  was  manifestly  in  the  power  of  the  By- 
/-mtines,  in  a  variety  of  \\a\s,  to  take  advantage  of 
the  casual  visitors,  and,  if  >o  inclined,  to  weary  or 
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coerce  tin-in  into  such  terms  of  charges,  tolls,  pay-    C-HMV 

ii 
ments,  and  exactions,  as  strangers  far  from  home  *- 

are,  even  under  tho  most  perfect  systems  of  trade,  JJ^L^or 
frequently  exposed  to.     What  redress  ?    They  de- 
part, vowing  a  recital  of  their  wrongs  at  home,  and 
Ncngeance  for  such  ill-usage.     And  their  tale  pro- 

\oke>  mereantilc  -\mpath\  enmiL'h  ;    ami    th.-r-         • 
loud  calls  on  Corinthian  ruler*  to  arm  "and  demand 
satisfaction,  or  exact  compensation  for  so  manifest 
an    inj  But    Corinthian    rulers    only    imr 

assurances  and  general  hopes  of  being  able 
to  obtain  redress  till  the  ferment  dies  away;  pru- 
dent rulers,  —  clear  about  nothing  in  the  1m- 

•ss,save  that  they  \\ould  he  mad  to  hazard  a  war 
on  any  such  occasion.  Better,  on  the  whole,  to 
look  on  at  the  allege  \ance  than  adopt  the 

infinite  respon-ihiliu  of  individual  quarrels,  of 
\\hieh  there  must,  of  course,  be  two  sides,  and  to  a 
clear  understanding  of  wliieh  they  could  never  hope 
to  come.  What  redress,  then,  were  injustice  really 
suffered?  Without  a  system  of  public  law  there 
could  practiealU  he  m»ne  Commerce  would 
-ilently  have  shrunk  from  a  repetition  of  such 
ri-ks  or  pos-ihlv  have  fallen  more  and  more  into 
the  habit  of  going  armed,  under  the  fair  pretence 
of  self-  protect  ion  ;  with  what  results  it  iiffi- 

cillt  to  conjecture. 

I»ut  the  in-tin.  -ts  of  industry  are  wise  and 
inventive,  and  seldom,  when  left  free  to  act,  fail  of 
discovering  the  ri^ht  way  of  attaining  rightful  ends. 
It  happened,  in  all  likelihood,  that  one  of  a  com- 
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munity,  whose  traders  frequently  visited  M  neigh- 
bouring port,  took  up  his  residence  there,  and, 
gaining  thereby  local  knowledge  of  men  and  things, 
became  capable  of  rendering  many  services  to  his 
old  friends  \\hen  they  periodically  came.  Would 
they  not  gladly  seek  his  advice  and  guardianship, 
and  reward  him  for  the  trouble  he  took  in  their 
affairs?  Manifestly  a  person  in  such  a  position,  and 
stimulated  by  permanent  self-interest*  had  means  of 
rendering  his  fellow-*  iti/ens  valuable  services  ;  and 
the  example  once  set  could  not  fail  of  being  imitated. 
Appoint.  Then  the  feeling  <>1  the  Mate  interposed.  Its 

equity  forbade  the  continuance  of  any  system  which 
emanated  not  from  its  authority.  There  \\ere 
obviously  practical  reasons,  too,  why  a  protection 
which  had  grown  indispensable  should  be  made  a 
claimable  right  for  every  citizen  in  a  foreign  port, 
and  not  the  mere  purchaseable  favour  of  an  indi- 
vidual. Imperceptibly  we  find  the  "  agent  of  the 
merchants"  becoming  the  pro.renus,  or  consul  of  the 
state, — an  officer  holding  the  delegated  powers  of 
his  commonwealth ;  inviolable  as  its  herald,  re- 
sponsible for  the  safety  of  its  citizens,  bound  on 
all  occasions  to  inquire,  when  called  upon,  into 
injury  inflicted,  and  charged  with  the  duty  of 
demanding  reparation  in  the  name  of  his  state  for 
any  improper  loss  sustained. 

This  was,  indeed,  a  stride  in  civilisation.59     Not 

*  The     rights    of    enigamia,  from  political  rather  than  indu  — 

ateleia,  and  isopolitica,  which  are  trial  motives,  and  to  belong  chiefly 

usually  associated  with  those  of  to  a  later  period, 
proxenia,  appear  to  have  sprung 
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ni.-rcL  was  a  distant  government  enabled  now  to 
<  rpose  its  expostulations  or  menaces  with  effect* 
hiu  of  dealing  were  engendered  that  made 
t  hese  less  necessary.    The  consular  system  rendered 
easy  and    inevitahle  the  authoritative  exposure  of 
injustice,  violence,  or  bad  faith,  on  the  part  of  any 
offending  state  (or  state  that  screened  offenders) ; 
and  it  became  an  ordina  it,  in  after  times, 

that  a  perfidious  city  should  be  "denounced  to  all 
the  Greeks."  By  degrees  the  system  of  consuls 
became  universal.  Even  towns,  between  whom 
no  mercantile  intercourse  can  he  traced,  mutually 
appointed  proxeni ;  we  hear  of  a  consul  for 

raclea  (on  the  1'oiitus),  at  the  remote  and,  as  far 
a^  we  know,  unconnected  city  of  Ar^'-,  ''  and 
other  instances  occur  in  like  manner. 

Of    all    the    early    dwellings    of   Greek    trade  EI 

nth  was  perhaps    the  most   notable.       In 

ancient  chronicle  of  Eumelus,  the  mythic  genealogy 

of  its  founder  i-  traced  to  a  daughter   of  the  Ocean. 

The  imagination  of  the  Greeks  personified  not  only 

i  \  mental  quality  and  natural  element  under  the 
characters  of  deity,  hut  attrihuted  likewise  the 
origin  of  every  state  and  town  to  some  ideal  per- 
sona^e.  And  a-  the  poetic  garlands  are  untwined 

in  the  symbol-wands  of  tradition,  the  hidden 
truths  of  history  appear.  Thu-  there  was  at 
Corinth  a  temple  to  the  Demon  of  Violence,  which 
no  one  was  allowed  to  enter  ;  and,  among  the 

•   r 
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allegoric  statues  that  had  survived  to  Pausanias* 
time,  was  one  of  Order,  another  of  the  Sea,  with 
many  more  emblematic  of  the  industrial  led  in  i: 
\\hich  predominated  am o HIT  tin*  Corinthians  unin- 
terruptedly for  many  hundred  \cars.01 

•HI.- fir*t  Soon  after  the   expedition  to  Troy,  their  com- 

merce wears  an  aspect  of  importance  ;  and  they 
deemed  it  worth  their  while  to  fit  out  cruisers  uho 
should  convoy  their  ships  of  merchandise,  and 
chastise  the  buccaneers  that  infested  the  JEg&sai 
sea.  They  began,  moreover,  to  build  large  vessels. 
The  first  triremes  that  the  Greeks  possessed  \vnv 
theirs/  \\liieli  Aminocles,  a  skilful  shipwright* 
built  them  ;  and  so  little  of  a  grudging  or  engross- 
in,  policy  oppressed  the  ri<in«r  energies  of  invention 
then,  that  we  are  told,  without  comment  or  any 
apparent  consciousness  of  peculiar  liberality,  that 
About  700  ^e  Corinthians  suffered  him  to  build  at  Samos  four 
B-c-  of  these  new  and  powerful  vessels  for  the  people  of 
that  rival  state/'3  Indications  of  such  a  spirit  arc 
the  more  interesting,  inasmuch  as  there  is  good 
ground  for  believing  that  Corinth  was  the  first  city 
of  Greece  that  regularly  took  to  trade.  Even  by 
Homer  the  Corinthians  are  called  the  wealtl 
JYobably  their  earlier  essays  were  in  the  carrying 
trade,  for  which  their  situation  fitted  them.  Till 
art  and  manufactures  in  metal  grew  into  importance 
they  could  have  had  little  to  export ;  but  they  were 


•'  Pauaanias,  Lib.  II.  cap.    1,         *  Ibid. 

§  4.  •'  'Afri^r.  K«f*fo._ Iliad,  JI. 

"  Thucydides,  Lib.  I.  cap.  13.       570. 
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ahle  t.,  land  goods  at  one  side  of  the  Isthmus,  and    < -n\r. 
tore-hip  them  at  th«  .   this  was  extensively 

•  •,  and  the  tedinu-,  and  often  hazardous,  coasting 

•id  thextnnm  headlands  of  Peloponne- 
saved.09     A  transit-duty  or  toll   was  levied  by  ' 
ntliians  upon  all  goods    borne   through    t: 

•in  we  hear  no  complaint  of  its  amount 
1>*  ing  exorbitant,  and  the  uninterrupted  continuance 

•lie   prarti.e    durinir    many    centuries    would    of 
itself  go  far  «•  the    apposition. 

The  institutions  of  Corinth  seem  to  have  been 
founded  upon  a  property  franchise.  The  old  nobil 
retained  at  all  times  Lrreat  influence  ;  the  nmre  so 
because  they  wisely  adapted  themselves  to  the  lead- 
I  of  the  >tate,  instead  of  vainly  arraying  their 
hereditary  privileges  again  >t  it.  That  idea  was  t 
pur-nit  of  irain,  whether  for  its  own  sake,  or  as  the 
means  of  compassing  those  enjoyments,  whether  of 
reiincd  taste  or  luxury,  to  which  money  made  by 
indi  ,  for  a  community,  the  only  uniailini:  k 

This  rulini:  impulse,  while  it  tended  to  foster  useful 
habits  among  the  aristocracy,  naturally  moulded  the 
laws  into  the  form  of  a  liberal  timocracy,  under  which 
the  majority  lived  in  comparative  content,  too  busy 
making  and  >pendini:  their  i:  to  find  time  for 

those  passionate  controversies  of  a  political  nature 
to  which  so  many  of  their  neighbours  wer« 

•leralls  >peaking  the  foreign  policy  of  Corinth  Fy%i 
was  wise  and  just     Amid  tlie  e\er->hifting  relations  *"* 

•  Herodotui,  Lib,  VIL  cap.  84;      PolybiiM,    Lib.    IV.    mp.    10; 

Thiiryilitli^    Lit,.    VIII.  cap.    1  ;       StraU..  Li!..  VIII.  ,..  IM 
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CHAP,    of  her  restless  and  impetuous  associates,  perfect  ncu- 

* — x- — '  trality  was  frequently  impossible.  But  it  is  the  true 
praise  of  the  Corinthians,  that  no  important  \\ar 
originated  wit li  them  ;  tliat  they  forbore  in  the  main 
from  a  impressions  on  the  weak,  or  vain  rivalry  with 
the  >trong;  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  they  were 
found  ranged  on  the  side  opposed  to  political  mono- 
poly, whether  Spartan  or  Athenian  ;  that  they 
adhered  to  their  engagements  faithfully ;  and  that 
when  forced  at  length  into  the  t'rav,  they  shrank 
from  no  peril  and  deserted  no  friend.  In  the  worst 
of  times  they  steadily  abided  by  the  principle,  that 
the  national  independence  could  only  be  maintained 
by  the  essential  severalty  of  the  states. 

Corinth  the  In  concert  with  the  Lacedaemonians  they  had 
j!  helped  the  Athenians  to  get  rid  of  their  tyranni. 
No  sooner,  however,  did  the  good  effects  of  legal 
liberty  become  apparent,  than  the  jealousy  of  the 
Spartans  revived.  "  They  saw  the  people  of  Athens 
thrive  and  grow  strong;  they  knew  that  they  \\<  n- 
little  disposed  to  submit  meekly  to  them  ;  they  per- 
ceived  that  the  Athenians,  who  had  been  so  weak 
and  tractable  under  their  influence,  while  subject  to 
domestic  oppression,  bid  fair  to  become,  under  free 

•.c. soy.  institutions,  their  equals  and  competitors."6  In- 
stan  1 1  v  t  h  e  i  r  pol  i  <•  y  was  changed ;  they  opened  intrigues 
with  the  exiled  family  of  Pisistratus ;  and  consulted 
with  the  representatives  of  the  surrounding  states 
how  they  might  compass  a  counter-revolution.67  Few 

•  IleradotiK.  Lib.  V.  cap.  91.  e7  Il.iil. 
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"t  these  appear  to  have  shewn  any  disposition  to   < 
promote  the  views  of  Sparta;  but  fewer  -till  cared, 

probably,  to  cross  her  malignant  purpose.  Corinth 
alone  stood  boldU  I'm-  tin*  liberty  of  her  menaced 

1.  Her  heart  was  sound  ;  and  she  scorned  alike 
t"  tear  the  industrial  compel  it  inn  of  one  neighbour, 
or  the  political  resentment  of  anoih.  ; .  Through  the 
lips  of  Sosicles,  h.-r  envoy  on  the  occasion,  the  das- 
tard 1\  i  »n  was  generously  rebuked, 
and  the  national  impnliey  of  resuscitating  a  mis- 
chievous and,  as  experience  had  proved,  a  contagious 
system  of  misrule,  was  manfully  maintained.  The 
other  allies  taking  < -ouraiM'  at  the  boldness  of  the 

inthians,  supported  their  reinon-tranre  ;  and 
the  conspiracy  i»r  re- imposing  absolutism  on  Athens 
was  abandoned  in  despair.08  When  in  after  times, 
however,  Athens  in  her  turn  took  to  domineering 
ate  states  of  Greece,  Corinth  was 
the  foremost  and  most  eloquent  in  denouneing  her 
usurpation. 

At  another  time,   when  the   Athenians  asked  the 
loan  of  armed  vessels,  in  order  to  carry  on  t 
struggle  Nvith  .'Egina,  the  conduct  of  the  ( 'orinthiaos 
indicated  how  strong  was  their  desire  to  avoid  brim: 
drawn  into  neighbours'  quarrels,  and  how  soon 
ni<e  di-tii  onal  law  began  to  be 

observed.  To  lend  the  ships  they  said  was  impos- 
sible, for  not  only  theN  were  not  at  war  with  the 
^Eginetans,  but  a  fundamental  law  forbade  the  hiring 

-  Herodotus,  Lib,  V.op.  9t,  98. 
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out  vessels  of  war  to  any  foreign  power;  but  it  the 
Athenian  government  chose  to  purchase  ships,  such 
asthev  required  in  the  port  of  Corinth,  no  steps  would 
be  taken  to  prevent  them.* 

As  was  ordinarily  tbe  ease  witli  Greeian  colonies, 
those  of  Corinth  dissented  early  from  the  constitu- 
t  ional  creed  of  their  parent.  In  Ambracia  a  property 
qualification  for  the  active  rights  of  citizenship  was 
indeed  adopted  in  the  outset,  but  it  was  soon  after- 
wards abolished.  The  nobility  of  Leucas  maintained 
their  ascendancy  till  the  law  which  rendered  landed 
property  inalienable  was  set  aside.70  Corcyra  was 
early  planted  with  settlements  from  Corinth,  which 
re-produced  industrial  energy,  and  eventually  became 
inferior  at  sea  to  the  Athenians  alone.71  The  hatred 
that  arose  between  the  Corcyraeans  and  the  mother 
country  occasioned  the  first  naval  engagement  that 
was  fought  between  Greeks  ;  and  the  like  feeling 
tended  in  all  probability  to  their  adoption  of  oppo>ite 
principles.  They  grew  so  strong  in  shipping  and 
the  munitions  of  war,  and  felt  themselves  so  much 
upon  an  equality  with  the  richest  Grecian  states  of 
the  time  in  commercial  power  and  wealth,  that  they 
fearlessly  set  at  nought  the  metropolitan  claims  of 
Corinth.  Corinth  to  ascendancy  over  them.72  How  far  their 
final  severance  was  hastened  by  the  impolitic  attempt 
of  Corinth  to  impose  taxes  on  the  colonists,  it  \\ere 
hard  to  say.71  At  Potidsa  the  chief  magistrate  was 

•  Herodotus,  Lil».  VI.  cap.  89.  Ikrodotus  Lib.  III. cap.  4!) ; 

70  Wachsmuth,  Vol.  II.  §  59.  Thucydides,  Lib.  I.  cap.  25. 

Tl  Thucydidea,    Lib.    XXXI.  73  Fausaniaa,  Lib.  V.  cap.  22, 

cap.  33.  §  3. 
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annually  sent  from  t lie  parent  state,  but  thiM-h«-lie\ed    CHAP. 
to  have  been  peculiar.71     A  free  spirit  was  not  want-  < — - 
ing  at  Si« -\nn,  though  it  did  not  inspire  the  forms **r»mi 
that  prevailed  in  Megara,  whose  colonies,  Chalcedon 

and  I'.wantium,  had  the  peculiarity  of  having  been 
founded  without  an\  order  of  nobility.  The  former 
grew  into  a  place  of  some  importance,  and  the  latter 
veda  lucrative  and  varied  trad 
Mejjara  herself  gaff;  early  symptoms  of  the 
less  energy  that,  in  the  progress  of  its  il 
de\  elopement,  so  often  raised  her  to  the  verj:r  of  true 
and  lasting  greatness,  but  ever  balked  her  best 
ambition.  The  industry  of  her  people  was  such, 
tint  they  were  called  by  their  neighbours  "  the  tillers 
of  the  rocks/970  But  the  Mr-arajans  seem  to  have 
often  squandered  in  the  ruinous  strife  of  parts  tho-e 
means  of  happiness  and  prosperity  which  the  inde- 
fatigable toil  for  \\hieh  they  \\ere  distinguished 
afforded  them/7  The  magnificent  proofs  of  their 
architectural  skill,  and  of  their  lavish  expenditure 
Ml  and  labour,  survived  long  after  the  troubled 
^pirit  of  their  independence  as  a  community  had  sunk 
torest10 

The  Apollonians  are  -aid  to  have  been  the  only 
:ithian   o.lom    that    literally  eopied    the  paren- 
tal institutions.     They  all  matured  tl 
forms  of  freedom  after  their  various  notions;    they 


"  BmM,dMSv4»j7S.  "  PIUMUM,  Lib.  I.  cap.  41, 

'  U  achanuth,  f  ol.  II.  f  95.         49. 
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en  vr.  \\erelongirapressed,  as  was  natural,  \\itli  feelings 
of  deep  respect  and  affection  towards  Corinth ;  and 
they  teMitied  their  sympathy,  and  filial  sense  of  ob- 

;  «  1 1 .  "by  many  acts  of  pious  duty,  and  by  shew  inn 
them -el\es  ever  ready  to  fight  in  her  ranks.  IJut 
when  the  increase  of  their  own  power  inspired  them 
uith  more  confidence,  they  grew  jealous  of  the  con- 
trol of  their  parent,  and  hesitated  not  to  break  the 
link  that  previously  had  bound  them."79 

Whatever  the  faults  of  their  colonial  system 
may  have  been,  the  domestic  policy  of  the  Corin- 
thians was,  in  most  things,  pre-eminently  wi-e. 
They  seem  to  have  very  early  understood  their  posi- 
tion, and  how  it  might  be  turned  to  most  advan- 
tage. Though  the  traffic  overland  bet  \\een  the 

oponnesians  and  the  continental  Greeks  could 
not  at  first  have  been  very  extensive,  it  was  every 
year  increasing,  and  all  of  it  necessarily  passed  their 
gates.80  Of  the  importance  of  rendering  this  inter- 
course safe,  they  seem  to  have  been  fully  conscious, 
as  well  as  of  the  best  means  of  encouraging  it. 
Instead  of  exacting  oppressive  tolls,  which  from 
their  weaker  neighbours  they  were  strong  enough 
to  do,  and  of  which  we  should  infallibly  have  heard 
abundant  complaints,  had  they  thought  fit  to  at- 
tempt it,  they  sedulously  strove  to  augment  them  by 
more  legitimate  expedients.  They  greatly  extended, 
if  indeed  they  did  not  actually  found,  one  of  those 
national  festivals  or  Games,  the  influence  of  which 


Wachsmuth,  Vol.  I.  §  26.  "  Thucydides,  Lib.  I.  cap.  13. 
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UMTS  and  ha  I. its  of  the  Greeks  it  is,  per-    CHAP. 
haps  impossible  adequately  to  estimate.     Of  these — .- — 
tli.  -iv  at  in  wards  were  many  originating  in  \arious 

umstances    and     commemorative     of    different 
events.     All  of  them  partook,  more  or  h. 

character  of  religious  celebrations — all  presented 
splendid  HI  Ming  spectacles  to  the  popular 

sight— all  tended,  in  a  hi-h  degree,  to  the  political 
fu-inn  and  nationalisation  of  the  heterogeneous  tribes 
who  were  tluiN  periodiealU  indi.  <  come  to- 

gether ;  and,  finally,  by  all  of  them  inestimable 

benefits  conferred  on  every  species  of  iim-ntm-  in- 
dustn.  .stivals;  hut  the\  \\rre  like- 

wise  fairs.       They  were  termed   Public  Games— 

•'gyres — as  expressing  that  they  were  the  <  ommon 
opportunity  for  worship  and   n  taxation  to  all  who 

privileged  to  take  part  in  them;  and  e\ 
fury  of  war  was  >  <-d  during   the   period  of 

their  celebration,  and  the  truce,  which  permitted 
enemies  of  yesterday  to  meet  in  safety  at  the  Isth- 
mus, was  religi<  •  served.  They  afforded  places 
of  resort  tor  hi^ine-  mm— halls  of  exposition  for 
ingenious  men  —  theatres  of  trial  for  ambitious 

To  attrihute  to  the  originators  of  any  of  these  or%teor 
festal   reunions    political    or  commercial    foresight  ** **" 
sufficient  to  anticipate  all  the  important  uses  u  hi.  h 
they  M  r\ed,  would  be,  no  doubt,  an  error.     Hut  it 
is  one  tliiiiLf  to  plant  a  tree  near  your  dwelling  in  t 
belief  that   it  may  one  day  help  to  >lielter  its  isola- 
tion, and  another  to  foresee  that  its  destined  growth 
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will  eventually  overshadow  your  home  with  its 
luxuriant  fuliage,  and  eminently  contribute  to 
make  it  an  object  of  envy  and  admiration.  Those 
who  explain  great  events  or  influences  by  post- 
liniinous  prefaces  full  of  deep  designs  which  their 
authors  (never)  had  in  view,  perplex  and  mar  the 
best  lessons  history  is  capable  of  teaching ;  but 
we  may  err  in  the  opposite  extreme:  in  the 
life  of  nations  one  naturally  leans  to  the  belief 

- 

that  what  appears  to  have  been  done  systemati- 
cally, was  done  with  continuous,  though  per- 
haps inflected  purpose ;  and  when  we  find  early, 
though  comparatively  scanty,  fruit  upon  the 
branches,  it  is  hard  to  think  that  the  planting  and 
primary  culture  were  without  design. 

industrial  An  idea  certainly  prevailed  among  the  ancients 
the  games,  that  several  of  the  most  celebrated  panegyres  were 
deliberately  instituted  for  the  united  purposes  of 
festivity  and  trade.  Iphitus  is  said  to  have 
"founded  the  games  and  fair  of  Olyinpia"  in  a 
certain  year  which  is  named.81  The  precise  year 
may  be  doubtful,  but  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  of 
the  mingled  character  of  these  memorable  festivals  ; 
and  the  national  importance  attached  to  them  is 
sufficiently  indicated  by  the  well-known  fact  of 
their  institution  being  recognised  as  the  Grecian 
era,  and  their  periodical  recurrence  as  the  universal 
measure  of  (ire<  ian  time. 


•'  Velleius  Patcrculua,  Lib.  I.      monly  supposed    to    have  been 
cap.  8.     "  Eos  ludot  mercatumque      884  B.C. 
instituit,"  &c.    The  year  is  com- 
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The  privilege  of  presiding  over  each  festal 
assembly  belonged  to  some  particular  state.  It 
was  a  right  jealously  preserved  and  hardly  ever 

ited.  That  of  the  I  ilnnian  games  was  time 
iimuemorialK  «-\eivi-ed  hy  the  Corinthians.  The 
h"!  r  institution  was  claimed,  indeed, 

Theseus,  and  ?  >ved  a  special 

place  of  rank  and  precedency  among  the  visitors. 
Hut  the  Corinthian-  held  thr  <rames  of  the  Isthmus 
and  reaped  the  profit  and  di-tin*  tion  that  arose 
from  them.  As  society  advanced  new  sources  ofvwktvor 
attraction  were  devised  to  suit  the  changing  taste"1 
and  to  sustain  their  popularity.  Altars  more  noble 
«•  raised  for  the  sacrifices  to  Poseidon,  who  was 
peculiarly  honoured  a:  the  Isthmian  te-tivals;  and 
trni pies  more  spacious  and  of  costlier  materials 
were  built  hy  the  Corinthians  to  reccne  the 
offerings  of  their  visitors.  The  munificence  of  the 
(i reeks  was  a-  much  inspired  a-  that  of  other 
nation-  b\  the  lo\e  of  applause,  and  a  gift  presented 
duriiiL!  the  games  rendered  the  donor  happier,  at 
least,  in  the  popularity  it  purchased,  if  not  in  the 
inward  sense  of  having  been  prompted  by  generous 
devotion.  Some  of  the  sumptuous  presents  made 
on  these  occasions  are  recorded ;  and  the  pride  of 
he  ing  the  trustees  of  so  much  magnificence  would 
in  itself  account  for  not  a  little  of  the  pains  taken 
h\  the  Corinthians  to  maintain  the  prestige  of  their 
panegyres. 

\\  foot-races,  and  other  athletic  (eats, 

IHKssessed  a    peculiar  charm    for   the   (iivek-.       To 
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(HAP.  win  a  pi  ne-  leaf  crown  in  one  of  these  was  an  honour 
* — ^ —  boasted  of  by  persons  of  rank  and  station,82  and 
valued  as  a  source  of  distinction  by  their  fa  mi  lies, 
and  even  by  their  fellow-citizens.83  Great  numbers 
thronged  to  witness  the  competition,  which  took 
place  in  an  arena  peculiarly  constructed,  called  the 
Stadium,  which  was  upwards  of  six  hundred  feet 
in  length.84  The  Corinthians  erected  one  entirely 
of  white  marhle,  and  a  theatre  likewise  of  the 
same.  The  shrine  of  Neptune  stood  contiguous, 
and  the  approach  to  its  entrance  lay  through 
a  long  avenue  of  stately  trees  and  statues  of  the 
victors  in  the  games. 

Temple  of  In  the  temple  of  the  Isthmian  Poseidon  were 
four  horses  all  of  gold,  except  their  hoofs,  which 
were  of  ivory  ;  and  two  Tritons  were  near  these,  the 
gifts  of  Herodis,  an  Athenian  ;  Amphi trite  and 
Neptune  stood  in  a  chariot,  and  the  boy  Palsemon 
with  them, — all  of  gold  and  ivory.  A  sea  also  is 
represented,  out  of  which  Venus  was  seen  arising 
attended  by  the  nymphs.85  Six  golden  cups  of 
notable  beauty  adorned  the  treasury  at  Corinth; 
they  were  presented  by  Gyges,  the  Lydian,  and 


*s  Pausanias,  Lib.  VI.  cap.  19,  fer  upon  the  common  wealth  profit 

§  2  ;  Lib.  II.  cap.  8,  and  renown."  — Thucydides,  Lib. 

3  When    Alcibiadcs  asks  for  VI.  cap.   16.     And  Cicero  says 

the   command  of  the    Athenian  the  victor  at  the  games  in  (.: 

army  he  reminds  i                     of  was  regarded  with  :i«  much  hon- 

the  splendour  of  his  chariots  at  our  as  one  who  had  passed  the 

the  Olympic  games,  where  they  consulate  at  Rome. — 1  use.  Ques. 

bore  off  several  prizes ;  and  ap-  II.  17. 

peals    to     them    whether    these  M  W.     Smith,    Diet.   Antiq.; 

things  did  not  "purchase  fame  for  art.  Stadi 

his  family  and  nimself,  and  con-  *  Pausanias,  Lib.  II   <;i|>   1 
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weighed  no  less  than  thirty  talents.     A  throne  from    CHAP. 
\\hieh    Midas  of  Phrygia  was  accustomed   to  ad- 
iniii  istice    being  admired   for  its  c\ 

workmanship,  was  likewise  preserved  in   the  same 

mber.* 

The  Greeks  were  I'ulU  sensible  of  the  utility 
of  these  assemblages.  \\ 'c  justly  praise  th.-ir 
!'' Minders,*'  says  Isocrates,  "\\h<>  thus  have  accus- 
tomed u>  t.>  meet  as  allies — oorhostflities  hcinglaid 

le, — to  renew  old  ties  of  an  recalling  those 

of  relationship,  in  «>inimm  vows  and  offerings:  to 

ve  ancient  famil\  friend-hip-  and  ^ta'-hmenta, 
and  to  form  new  ones.  Those  who  in>titut. -d  these 
games  have  provided  that  neither  tin*  ill:  nor 

the  refined  should  leave  them  without  profit;  for,  1»\ 
thus  assembling  Greeks  from  r\< TV  place  togetli 
some  are  enabled  to  shew  how  rich  they  are  grown, 
and  others  to  «  >ts  :   none 

are    there    without    a    purpose,    and    the    grea 
nmnluT   ha\«'   sniiu'thinu  \\lnTrin  respectively  they 
can  boast  that  they  excel,  or  from  \\hi-h  they  hope 
tn  d«-ri\e  adxantage."81 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  games,  had  professedly  any  HMtrfes»- 
direct  political  obj  id  hence  their  true  poli-  MCI 

ti<al  importance  in  a  national  point  of  It 

seems    nther   strange   to    hear   regrets  expressed 
upon  this  score  :  "  many  celebrated  pancgyres  were 

assemblies  of  the  wise  men  of  the  nation,  but 
r: n  her  meetings  of  joyous  friends  ;*'* — just  so  :  that 

M  Herodotus,  Lib.  I.  caj  M  Wachtmuth,  Vol.  I.  f  **. 

r  Inocratc*,  Pmncg.  p 
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was  tin;  great  good  of  them.  It  was  their  unsus- 
pected character  that  rendered  them  such  inestima- 
ble opportunities  to  the  affluent  and  enjoying  middle 
classes  of  all  the  cities  round,  for  the  re\i\al  of 
interrupted  friendships — for  the  resuscitation  of 
ynuni:  feelings  that,  through  time  and  <li>tan-v,  had 
deeaved, — for  the  interchange  of  those  exquisite  sym- 
pathies, tearful  or  gay,  which  recollections  of  tin1 
past  evoked, — for  the  formation  of  those  ties  of  hope 
and  love,  that,  from  such  glad  hills  of  vision,  it  is  thr 
nature  of  man  to  seek  in  the  future.  Diplomacy 
and  state-craft  were  left  at  home  with  the  spiders  ; 
and  distrusts  and  jealousies  were  drowned  in  the 
lauirh,  the  bustle,  and  the  cheer: — surely  this 
was  wise. 

of  Amongst  other  good  effects  which  the  Na- 
tional Games  produced,  was  the  happy  tendency  to 
fusion  of  tribes  and  kindreds  without  which  the 
Greek  character,  as  it  was  unfolded  in  the  days  of 
its  maturity,89  had  never  been.  Clever  lonians 
and  indomitable  Dorians  might  have  occupied 
contiguous  settlements  for  ages  without  producing 
any  thing,  either  in  literature,  or  polity,  or  art,  com- 
parable with  that  we  reverence  as  GREEK.  And 
in  trade  we  can  perceive  evidences  of  the  like  effects 
<»t  intrnnin^liiiLf  races  and  blending  dispositions. 
The  aboriginal  IVlasgians  were  certainly  not  wani'mi: 
in  thrift  or  willingness  to  toil:  they  were  active, 
brave,  hard-working,  temperate  ;  but  they  seem 

»  Wachsmuth,  Vol.  1.  §  15. 
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ive  lacked  the  adventurous,  and  inquisitive,  and    <  HUV 
Dg  -pii-ir  «.f  the  Hellenes;  and,  as  they* — ^— 
were  too  brave   to  submit    t<>  an  unsought   inter- 
Ill-inn  \\iilmut  astrug^L,   their  posterity  were  long 
dej.ri\.-d   ,.:  nefits   amid  the  oppression  and 

liuiuiliatinii  it  was  their  hanl  fate  to  endure.  Yet 
until  these  great  elements  of  Greek  life  were 
-. MIL' lily  agitated  and  commingled,  we  hear  com- 
paratively  of  little  illustrative  of  national  character  : 
thenceforward  its  peculiarities  gradually  unfold  them- 
>el\es  hut  LTcnerally  in  proportion  to  the  progress 
which,  ouing  to  political  or  social  causes,  had  been 
made  in  the  intermixture  of  blood,  habits,  and 
ideas.  The  mere  Hellenic  >]>irit  of  action,  which 
is  so  \i\idl\  de|>icti>d  in  the  I  li  ad,  assumes  some  what 
more  of  a  calculating  air  even  in  the  Odyssey.  The 
corsair  chivalry  of  the  following  age  grows  weary  of 
mi-chief,  and  enters  practically  into  partnership 
with  the  seafaring  thrift  and  patience  of  the  sub- 
jugated commonaltN.  Thus  both  are  improved  and 
strengthened;  the  many  are  idealised,  the  few 
softened  and  disarmed.  Each  contributes  its  indis- 
pensable component  part  to  that  subtle  and  com- 
posite character,  whose  maturity  displayed  so  much 
of  foreign  enterprise,  with  so  deep  an  attachment  to 
home, — so  rapid  an  appreciation  of  the  new,  with  so 
fond  a  veneration  for  the  old, — so  much  of  curiosit\, 
daring,  and  imentinn,  with  so  much  perseverance, 

fniL  'id  self-denial. 

While  ruled  by  an  ascendant  caste  Corinth  was 
purely  Doric,  its  character  for  enterprise  was  not 
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unfolded.  Tin*  intenninnlini:  <>!'  the  two  races  was 
at  once  a  cause  and  consequence  of  the  progressive 
acquisition  1>\  the  middle  <l;i— <•->  «>f  political  power; 
hut  its  specific  effects  on  the  Corinthian  character 
were,  perhaps,  as  great  as  those  wrought  by  the 
organic  changes  that  accompanied  it. 

Herodotus  very  explicitly  tell  us,  that  the 
Athenian  stock  was  emphatically  Pelasgian  ;  that, 
until  the  Hellenic  branch  was  grafted  in,  its  fruit 
was  neither  pre-eminent  in  quality  or  abundance  ; 
but  that,  thenceforward,  and  when,  moreover, 
further  incorporations  had  taken  place,  less  dis- 
tinguishable, but  all  more  or  less  influential  in 
modifying  the  character  of  the  community,  — then 
"they  steadily  advanced  in  numbers  and  power:'* 
in  what  that  power  and  prosperity  consisted  we 
shall  next  endeavour  ot  see. 

"  Herodotus,  Lib.  I.  cap.  57,  58. 
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Mo\\     i  HE  WISE  GREW  STRONG. 

M  We  Athenians  have  a  form  of  rule  not  copied  from  that  of  any 
of  our  neighbours,  but  one  that  may  furiii.«li  all  of  them  with  a  good 
example:  there  is  perfect  equality,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  for  all 
.cadjudicaf,...  *>t  tl  differences;  and  although,  in 

faring  public  trusts  and  honour*,  one  man  is  chosen  above 
according  to  his  standing,  this  is  estimated  not  by  mere  family  pre- 
tensions, but  by  his  own  personal  worth 

Ii  the  few  and  fragmentary  notices  already  CRAP. 
given  of  the  industry  of  those  communities  whose 
separate  annals  no  longer  remain  have  sufficed  to 
shew  how  various  and  active  the  competition  be- 
tween them  must  have  been  in  all  that  regarded 
enterpri-e.  art,  and  skill,  uv  shall  be  enabled  to 
take  a  deeper  interest  in  the  economy  of  that  illus- 
trious state  whose  life-way  ran  parallel  and  close  to 
theirs,  and  whose  records,  self-inscribed,  have,  to  a 
great  extent,  fortunately  escaped  dot  met  ion. 

Had  Athens  stood  alone  as  a  commercial  state, 
surrounded  by  noraade  or  pastoral  tribes,  and 

1  Thucydidcs,  Lib.  II.  cap.  3S. 
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CHAP,  joying,  without  rivalry,  the  privilege  of  exchanging 
the  products  of  her  ingenuity  and  labour  for  the 
raw  produce  they  could  supply,  it  is  obvious  that  she 
not  only  could  have  dealt  with  them  substantially 
on  her  own  terms,  but  that  her  internal  polity  must 
have  been  so  influenced  thereby  as  to  render  all  in- 
ferences from  it  inapplicable  to  the  wants  of  modern 
nations.  History  teaches  by  examples,  but  not  l»y 
exceptional  instances  :  of  these  when  history  speaks 
it  is  with  curious  interest  and  a  sigh  over  the  futility 
of  isolated  fortunes,  rather  than  in  the  cheerful 
tones  of  sympathy  and  encouragement.  But  the  life 
of  Athens  was  not  such,  either  politically  or  indus- 
trially, although  we  are,  indolently,  prone  to  think 
and  speak  of  the  matter  very  much  as  if  it  had 
been  so.  And  it  was,  in  truth,  partly  with  a  view 
of  resisting  a  habit  which  cannot  but  lead  to  infinite 
error,  that  we  have  hitherto  forborne,  save  inci- 
dentally, to  name  Laceda3mon  or  Athens.  From 
the  striking  prominence  they  eventually  assumed, 
and  doubtless  owing,  in  some  degree,  to  the  circum- 
stance of  the  greater  number  of  historic  writers, 
whose  works  have  come  down  to  us,  being  native  or 
adopted  Athenians, — the  peculiar  features  and  vivid 
antagonism  of  the  two  great  rivals  not  only  fill  the 
foreground  of  every  picture  of  Greece,  but  all  beside 
is  hidden  :  and  we  are  beguiled  at  length  into 
practically  forgetting  that  these  haughty  states  were, 
after  all,  but  members  of  a  family  whose  ties  were 
intimate,  whose  interests  in  the  main  were  similar, 
and  whose  fraternal  jealousies  were  innumerable  ; 
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that,  although  in  Mature  they  outgrew  the  residue    CHAP. 

of  their  hrvthrcn,   they  nciihrr  led  tin-  wax   in  naxi-  v- — 

gat  ion,  enterprise,  traffic,  art,  m  manufacture; 
that  the  a>cendancy  which  they  alternately  usurped 
over  i  lows  was  no  original  element  of 

(irccian  lite,  «.r  ncc«—ar\  ingredient  in  (irv.ian 
policy;  and,  linalh,  that  it  implied  a  condition  of 
things  which,  as  the  event  proved,  was  incapable  of 
long  continuance. 

In  Solon's  time  ami  for  half  a  century  after  his  p»Htyo/ 
death.  "  no  one  of  the  Grecian  states  exercised  any 
considerable  influence  over  the  others,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  Sparta,  none  attempted  to  do  so."  * 
These  were  days  of  healthful  growth  in  wisdom  and 
in  strength  ;  for  was  not  Athene  '  the  divinity  whom 
•in«:  dexotion  of  Attica  loved,  believing  that 
to  be  wise  was  the  surest  means  of  becoming  great 
and  strong?  And  the  Athenians  dreamed  that 
dream  of  glory  until  it  at  length  came  true — until 
their  wonderful  city,  indeed,  became  the  high  place 
of  Greek  intelligence  ami  culture.  As  though  gifted 
morally  with  focal  power,  Athens  drew  to  herself 
the  scattered  rays  of  knowledge.  She  adopted  and 
improved  on  every  thing  that  was  excellent  around 
her.  Her  quickness  of  perception  and  facility  of 
imitation  taught  her  to  appreciate  and  appropriate 
the  best  of  what  was  useful  or  attractive  in  each  of 
her  neighbours.  She  was  the  radiant  mirror  of 
their  glory,  and  combined  within  herself  so  many 
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(HAP.    and  so  various  images  of  heauty  and  of  power,  that 
h — ,-1— '  our   admiration  grows   unjust,   and  we  forget   the 

contributive  sources  of  so  much  light  and  lustre. 
Prom--.*  ,,f        Yet  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  first 

MM^ffftv  in 

Attic*  pe-  attempt  at  Atbenian  legislation  appear-  to  have 
preceded  tbeir  transition  through  the  rule  of  dema- 
gogue despotism,  while,  as  we  bave  seen,  in  most 
other  states  the  opposite  order  of  events  is  observ- 
able. Were  they  tardier,  then,  in  becoming  men  of 
business,  that  they  did  not  know  distinctly  of  what 
they  were  in  want,  or  how  to  use  it  when  they  had 
got  it  ?  We  have  strong  grounds  for  believing  that 
commercial  habits  were  established  widely  at  Corinth, 
.  K-ina,  and  elsewhere,  long  before  they  became 
general  at  Athens ; 4  and  the  coincidence  looks  sin- 
gular enough.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  the 
circumstance  is  well  fitted  to  teach  that  lesson  of 
which  the  sanguine  and  enthusiastic  need  often  to 
be  reminded,  that  the  best  institutions  may  prove 
but  sources  of  perilous  disappointment  and  disgust 
if  prematurely  flung  amidst  an  eager  but  undiscri- 
minating  crowd.  We  are  apt  to  forget  how  much 
any  thing  which  we  have  ever  experienced  in 
the  reception  of  a  few  particular  statutes,  containing 
few  moral  obligations,  differs  from  the  state  of  uncer- 
tainty, misapprehension,  fear,  —  objection  sprin^iiiL' 
from  sincere  disapproval,  and  meditated  resistance 
or  evasion  inspired  by  self-interested  motives,— 
which  the  best  of  "  new  constitutions,'*  or  new 

4  Bnckh,  Book  I.  §  7. 
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codes  of  law,  must  inevitably  encounter.  Th«-ir  in- 
trinsic excellence  is  hut  half  the  question  of  their 
success.  Their  u  inning  puhlir  .sanction  is  nhviou^lx 
as  essential  t. .  their  \italits  as  th  CM  r  abstract  merit, — 
as  the  striking  of  the  root  is  to  the  life  of  the  stem 
that  i>  M-t  in  the  ground.  1  \\ 1 1  not  so  obTioos  are  the 
qualities  of  the  soil,  whether  propitious  to  thin  root- 
taking  or  otherwise.  Sanctions  are  of  slow  growth, 
and  cannot  be  hastened.  Popular  impatience  some- 
timrs  will  not  give  time  for  the  process  to  take 
place;  sometimes  the  whole  nature  of  the  soil  is 
uncongenial,  and  the  legislator — having,  as  it  has 
been  the  lot  of  too  many  legislators  to  do,  overlooked 
its  un fitness  and  unsuitahility  in  his  fondness  for 
some  particular  object  of  cultivation-  is  doomed  to 
see  it  uptorn  and  flung  aside  with  scorn,  or  left  to 
perMi  iii  neglect.  And,  finally,  the  popular  mind 
may  be  unprepared  to  receive  what  k  in  many 
respects,  fit  for  it,  and  hence  it  may  but  linger  out 
a  sickly  and  precarious  life,  and  eventually  wit: 
wholK  a\\a\,  though  all  the  influences  necessary  for 
its  support  lay  in  the  moral  soil,  unavailable  through 
lack  of  previous  culture. 

When,  therefore,  we  read  of  early  attempts  at  a 
legislation  among  the  Athenians  before  their  pass* 
age  through  the  transition  stage  of  popular  a*sym- 

;e  and  t\ranni,  we  are  inclined    to  believe  that, 
until  they  had  learned  experimentally  the  inlu 

'.Is   of  unlimited   and    irresponsible   power  in   a 
single  band,  they  were  incapable  of  obeying  loyally 

«f  apprei  iatiinr  intelligently  and  reflectingly  any 
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constitutional  systems  of  rule  promulgated  tor  their 
good.  On  the  other  hand,  Athenian  history  in- 
dicates also  the  superiority  of  wise  legislation  over 
that  which  is  unwise,  and  of  the  poetic  justice  that 
time  occasionally  renders  to  gentle  aini  ions 

policy,  as  contrasted  with  the  vengeful  and  cruel 
enactments  of  short-sighted  rigour. 

L»W«  of  Draco    is   uniformly   described   as    a   virtuous 

citizen ;  and  he  was  probably  as  sincere  and  single- 
minded  as  the  most  mischievous  persons  frequently 
are.  But  he  lacked  the  first  requisite  of  either 
making  good  laws  or  administering  them  well — a 
generous  and  comprehensive  sympathy  with  his 
kind.  He  knew  that  theft  was  wrong,  and  that  it 
deserved  punishment,  and  that  it  was  frequent  and 
pernicious,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  put  down. 
He  naturally  believed  that  to  accomplish  this 
would  have  been  an  inestimable  benefit  to  his  coun- 
try, as  it  would,  indeed,  have  been.  So  he  resolved 
to  be  unsparing  and  unrelenting.  He  steeled  his 
own  heart,  but  forgot  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
steel  that  of  the  community.  He  raised  the  axe  of 
the  executioner,  and  it  broke  in  his  hand.  K\er 
from  that  day  has  popular  memory  painted  the 
fate  of  Draco's  code  to  its  own  fancy  in  the  signi- 
ficant fable  that  its  enactments  were  written  in 
blood. 

curtcter  Solon  was  a  man  of  very  different  stamp. 
Gifted  by  nature  with  great  and  varied  powers  of 
intellect,  he  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  that 
susceptibility  of  temperament  in  which,  as  in  so 
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the  refined  image  of  CHAP. 

all  that  was  good  and  glorious  in  the  character  of 
bin  countrymen.  1 1  is  tastes  were  contemplative  and 
il.  Some  fragments  of  his  poetry  remain,  full  of 
truth  and  heauty  ; i  and  among  the  early  philoso- 
phers of  Ionia,  he  was  counted  one.  Nor  were  his 
\«iithtul  hahits  <>t  thought  and  self-culture  repug- 
nant to  the  performance  of  active  duties,  or 
acquisition  of  practical  knowledge.  On  his  father's 
death.  Snlun  tunnd  the  family  inln-ritance  much 
impaired.  He  resolved  to  create,  by  his  own  in. 
dustry,  that  indrpnidenec  of  which  he  had  probably 
been  reared  in  t  he  eonh'dent  expectation,  and  of  which 
he  had  been  disappointed.  He  became  a  merchant, 
and  travelled  in  the  course  of  his  business  through 
many  foreign  lands,  turning  to  account  his  oppor- 
nmitii".  thnv,  not  for  his  own  temporary  gain  alone, 
but  for  the  attainment  of  that  knowledge  of  com- 
parative political  anatomy  which  afterwards  enabled 
him  so  lastingly  to  enrich  others.  Having  esta- 
blished himself  in  foreign  trade,  he  settled  at  home, 
and  lived  hospitably  and  happily,  occupied  with 
business  so  far  as  was  needful,  and  devoting  the 
intervals  of  his  leisure  to  study  and  the  so< 
those  whose  tastes  were  congenial  to  his  own. 
When  Pisistratus  and  he  were  young,  they  had  been 
associates  and  frit  n  1  1  here  must  have  been  many 

•  As  where  he  delineate*,  in  unresentful  sadness,  the  flcklene*  and 
ingratitude  of  the  people  he  had  to  eminently  served  :— 

a  The  eyes  that  used  to  thine  with  sparkling  joy, 
Now,  when  I  come,  are  almost  turned  away. 
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(  HAI».  rlements  in  common  between  two  such  men,  and 
*• — - —  thrir  intimacy  lasted  many  years.  But  when  Pisis- 
tratus  betrau'd  the  -ellMmess  of  his  ambition, 
Solon's  regard  for  him  \ielded  to  his  sense  of 
political  right,  and  their  friend-hip  terminated. 
The  circumstances  of  his  life  sufficiently  tested  how 
brave  and  enduring  was  his  nature  ;  and  its  exquisite 
tenderness  is  embalmed  in  his  touching  reply  to 
one  who  would  have  remonstrated  with  him  for 
grieving  at  the  death  of  his  child,  by  reminding 
him  that  the  loss  was  an  irremediable  one:  "  It  is 
therefore  that  I  mourn,  because  it  is  irremediable." 
Such  was  the  man  whom  the  Athenians  asked  to 
compile  for  them  a  code  of  laws.  The  hesitation 
with  which  he  undertook  the  task,  and  the  care 
which  he  bestowed  upon  its  arduous  completion,  are 
alike  in  keeping  with  all  we  know  of  his  character. 
He  knew  more  than  most  men,  and,  therefore, 
knew  more  of  the  difficulties  to  be  dealt  with  than 
they. 
Solon's  What  remains  of  his  celebrated  code  is  full  of 

code. 

statesmanlike  wisdom  and  genius.  He  wished  his 
countrymen  to  become  a  great  people.  He  saw 
that  to  that  end  there  was  but  one  way,  and  that 
was  by  at  once  allowing  and  enabling  them  to 
pursue  their  own  way.  He  believed  in  national 
idiosyncracy  and  rejected  whatever  warred  there- 
with, not  because  it  was  foreign,  but  because  it 
could  not  be  absorbed  into  the  system.  "  He 
preferred  adapting  his  laws  to  the  condition  of  his 
country  to  the  endeavouring  to  adapt  his  country  to 
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his   laws,"4  and  hence  we  look  in  vain  among  his    CHAP. 

legislative  suggestions  for  am   of  tin-  arl.it ran-  re-  < — — ' 
strict  ions  upon    pr  or  the  use  of  wealth,  or 

tli«-    forms  of  lift',    in    \\hirli,   as   in    an   iron  cage, 

urgus  pent  up  the  energy  of  Sparta*  'I 'In- 
social  and  religious  institution^  \\hieh  Solon  found 
existing  he  modified  with  can-,  ha\mg  due  respect 

•heir  intrinsic  worth,  which  had  not  grown 
obsolete,  though  some  <»t  their  modes  of  expres- 
sion were  heeome  >o.  Thus  lor  inManee,  lie  found 
the  community  eon-Mini:  «-f  tribes,  confraternities, 
and  \\anU.  It  lvN,.r\  u-ual  t«>  speak  of  society  being 

/«/  into  MK  h  classifications;  —  it  were  nearer 
to  tin-  truth  to  say  that  it  was  unitr<l  by  th«'M» 
\.itird  and  intcnnin^lina  ties  of  association,  th<- 
natural  growth  of  human  necessity,  of  the  sense 
of  individual  hrlplcoonesi,  and  of  the  <h>  co- 

operation, sympathy,  and  mutual  sustainment,  whi<  h 
is  tin1  Lrrrat  root  of  all  ju^t  or  rational  politv. 
Solon  believed  that  the  in-tinct  of  his  country  was 
industrial,  and  he  tried  to  give  it  force,  and  his 
statutes  assumed  the  fact  that  they  might  quick 
its  developement.  \\\>  ])oli<  y  was  a  deep-laid  and 
roiiiprehen-iNe  om\  It  \\a>  founded  upon  an  inti- 
mate perception  of  the  capacities  of  his  countrymen 
and  of  their  character.  It  sought  to  guide  the 
11 -ing  destiny  of  the  state  in  the  safe  and  pro- 
fitable track  of  commerce,  which  was,  indeed, 
marked  out  already,  but  \\hi»-h  the  great  statesman 

•  riutmrrh,  in  Vit.  Soloo.  §  IT 
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CHAP,  wished  to  see  beaten  into  a  broad  and  populous 
— ^ — '  highway.  To  this  end  he  sought  to  embody  in  his 
code  great  principles  of  thrift,  and  labour,  and  pro- 
bity, which  might  serve  as  palpable  ensigns  of 
policy  on  all  occasions,  to  which  the  g<"«l  might 
point  in  seasons  of  disorganisation  and  uncertainty, 
and  round  which  the  wavering  or  distrustful  mi^ht 
always  rally.  In  this  light  we  may  regard  that 
often-quoted  maxim,  that  every  son  should  be 
obliged  to  support  his  parents  in  their  old  age  ; 
but  if  any  father  should  have  neglected  to  bring  up 
his  son  to  some  useful  occupation  he  should  be 
considered  as  having  forfeited  the  claim.7  The 
Egyptians  had  a  law  that  every  man  should  once 
a-year  declare  before  the  magistrate  by  what  means 
he  earned  his  livelihood.8  Solon  adopted  the  idea 
of  this  law  and  enacted  that  any  man  who  was 
found  to  be  destitute  of  some  legitimate  calling 
should  be  reprehended.9  He  might  be  employed  as 
an  agriculturist,  or  a  trader,  or  an  artist,  or  a 
professional  man  ;  he  might  employ  others,  or  be 
employed  himself;  but  to  have  property  and  ap- 
ply it  to  no  reasonable  use,  Solon  thought  as 
censurable  as  to  live  in  pauper  indolence  upon  the 
bounty  of  others.  Solon  was  the  enemy  of  monopoly 
in  every  thing  ; — in  land,  and  therefore  he  removed 
all  restrictions  on  its  disposal ;  in  avocations,  and 
therefore  he  enacted  that  every  man  might  select 


7  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Solon.  §  1 7.         •  Petitus,  Leges  Attica,  Lib.  V. 
•  Herodotus,  Lib.  II.  cap.  177.       tit.  6,  §  1. 
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whatever  calling  he  preferred;"   in  cnmmen  ,-,  and     <  H  M« 
his  legislation  consequently  aimed  at  insuring  in  all  -_lu_ 
important  articles  of  consumption  a  free  and  varied 

SUpplv. 

this  end  was  the  fundamental   prm.-iple  laid  lmd£*r'* 
do\\n,  that  all  men,  of  whatever  race  or  dime,  were «•«• 
free  to  trade  at   Athens;    and  so  long  as   they 

oU'ved  the  law-  and  complied  \\ith  the  ra-v  -tipula- 
t  ions  annexed  to  their  condition  a- 
they  might  compete  with  the  native-born  citizens 
of  the  state  in  every  branch  of  trad.  1  he  en- 
lightened  policy  which  thus  boldly  sought  to  attract 
and  attach  foivijii  enterprise  and  skill  as  an  inex- 
hau-tihle  stimulant  to  native  indu-trv,  appears  no 
way  inconsistent  with  the  political  reserve  which 
guarded  the  public  offices  and  municipal  privileges 
fi-oni  foiviL'n  intrusion.  A  broad  di-tinction  lay 
between  the  rights  of  citi/en>hip  and  tho-e  of 

resident  alienage.  The  freedom  of  trade  demanded 
the  one,  a  young  and  self-distrustful  nationality  in- 
sisted upon  the  other.  The  time  came  when  civic 
rights  also  were  made  accessible  to  foreigners  by 
easy  forms  of  naturalisation  ;  but  at  no  period  does 
the  policy  of  encouraging  the  competition  of  foreign 
skill  appear  to  have  been  doub* 

When  unimpeded  by  warfare  or  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  pirates,  who  at  intervals  reappeared  in 
the  Archipelago  and  at  the  entrance  to  the  Ail: 


»  PfctitumLcgw  Attic*,  Lib.  V.         "  Bockh,  Economy  of  Alba* 

*.M*  IWkl    ?V  p   .-.4. 
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(HAP.  gulf,  every  kind  of  foreign  produce  found  its  way  to 
Athens,  and  as  wealth  and  population  rose,  met 
\\ith  a  ready  market  there.  It  became  notorious 
throughout  Greece  that  many  articles  which  could 
hardly  be  obtained  in  any  other  town  were  sure  of 
being  found  in  the  bazaars  of  the  Piraeus.1*  Of  the 
daily  wants  of  Athens  not  a  few  were  altogether 
supplied  by  importation.  Timber  for  ship-building 
was  brought  from  Thrace  and  Macedonia ;  the 
finer  kinds  of  wood  used  in  furniture  came  tiom 
I>y/antium  and  other  places.  Fine  wool  was  sup- 
plied by  Phrygia,  and  carpets  by  looms  of  Miletus. 
From  the  coasts  of  the  Kuxine,  and  a  variety  of 
Mediterranean  ports  in  Asia  Minor,  Africa,  and 
Manila  (Jnrcia,  supplies  were  furnished  of  salt-fish, 
wax,  certain  kinds  of  wool  and  timber,  undressed 
skins,  materials  for  rigging,  various  sorts  of  wine, 
and  immense  quantities  of  iron  and  copper.  To 
these  might  be  added  honey,  oil,  and  several  other 
things  in  the  better  descriptions  of  which  Attica 
itself  excelled,  but  which  the  mass  of  the  commu- 
nity could  have  hardly  been  able  to  afford  had  their 
markets  not  been  free.  The  tendencv  of  civilisa- 

w 

tion  is  to  turn  luxuries  into  necessaries;  it  is  the 
just  reproach  of  misplaced  taxation  that  it  turns 
what  have  become  necessaries  into  luxuries  again. 
But  tins  was  not  so  among  the  people  of  Athens. 
"  All  the  choicest  products  of  Sicily  and  Italy,  of 
Lydia,  and  the  Pontus,  of  Cyprus  and  Peloponnesus, 

18  Thucy  elides,  Lib.  II.  cap.  38. 
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continually  attracted  into  the  Athenian  marts,    our. 

in  r.  turn,  were  conveyed  to  those  different ' — 
malms    the  ions    of    Athenian    labour    and 

ikffl.1 

And  these  soon  became  sufficient^  < II versified  ***** * 
The  merchant  vessel,  when  she  had  unloaded 
import    cargo,    found    easily   a  return   freight    of 
commodities  in  general  demand,  and  some  of  them 
held  in  per u liar  estimation.     Every  descript inn 
funiiniiv,  and  most  articles  of  female  dress,  were 
pri/ed  in  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  throughout 

'•oce  itself,  it  kin»\\n  to  In-  Athenian.  The  relics 
of  the  former  which  have  escaped  the  mouldering 
hand  of  time,  lead  u<  to  tin  that  their 

reputation  was  not  only  merit. -d  h\  their  intrinsic 
beaut\  and  admirable  adaptation  to  the  wants  they 
were  intended  to  supply,  but  that  the  pervading 
sense  of  harmom  and  proportion  \\hieh,  even  when 
unanalysed  or  speritieally  noted,  douhtle-<  lent  so 
great  a  charm  to  the  most  familiar  objects  of  house- 
hold use  or  adornment,  had  some  deeper  origin 
than  what  is  indolently  termed  happy  accident. 
The  tables,  scats,  lamps,  pedestals,  couches,  drink, 
ing-cups,  with  the  thousand  accessories  of  refined 
and  luxurious  ta>te,  were  not  fashioned  in  any  set 

ild,  or  after  any  set  pattern,  but,  as  we  know, 
were  continually  assuming  novel  forms  of  elegance 
and  beaut  \ .  1  he  taste  of  this  people  was  as  free  as 
their  institutions,  —  fickle  and  full  of  contrasts  as 

"  Xcnophon,  De  Kep.  Alhen.  Lib.  II.  cap.  7. 
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CHAP,     their  rhan«rrful  sky, — creative  and  experimental  as 
' — ^ — '  their  philotopbk  and  poetic  literature. 
Prmctkmi  Hut  throughout  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 

IM*.  u'ith  the  subtle  and  pliant  adherence  to  harmony 
and  proportion  uliich  characterise  every  article  of 
interior  embellishment,  as  well  as  every  outline  of 
exterior  architecture.  We  read  of  side-tables  and 
bedsteads,  and  other  pieces  of  furniture,  be i  mi- 
ornamented  with  images  of  carved  ivory,  bronze,  and 
silver ; u  and  tbe  prices  are  incidentally  mentioned 
without  any  particular  observation,  as  things  of  the 
kind  seldom  are  when  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinarv 
purchasers.  Can  we  hesitate  to  attribute  such 
results  to  the  daily  and  hourly  teaching  of  that 
great  home,  rather  than  school,  of  design,  amidst 
whose  magnificent  forms  the  artisans  of  Athens 
lived  and  toiled?  Their  eyes  were  familiarised 
from  boyhood  to  the  sight  of  an  infinite  variety  of 
graceful  outline,  perfect  harmony,  and  exquisite 
proportion  ;  and  the  power  of  discriminating,  as  if 
instinctively,  between  what  was  in  keeping  and 
what  was  incongruous, — what  possessed  the  charm 
of  unity,  and  what  betrayed  confusion  of  design, — in 
a  word,  between  artistic  truth  and  error,  —  all  this 
which,  in  our  obtuse  days,  is  the  rare  accomplish- 
ment of  a  connoisseur,  or  of  one  workman  in  a 
thou-and,  eame  to  the  craftsmen  of  Attica  imper- 
ceptibly,— they,  doubtless,  scarce  knew  how. 
Furniture.  No  wonder,  then,  that  an  infinite  variety  of 

'«  Bockh,  Book  I.  §  19. 
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of  what  we  designate  furnitmv  miMituted  a 

8  and  pmliiahle  ih-m  ,,f  tlir  ,-\p.,rt   trad  ,        1 
rlim.itr  and  niodo  of  living  common  to  most  of  the  M 
i  tries  adjacent  enabled  them  to  dispense   with 


many  <>f  tlmsr  things  \\hi<  li  ar  necessaries 

ordinary  comfort  with  us,  and  \\hirh  afford  emp! 
in*  nt  to  such  vast  numbers  amongst  us  to  fabricate 
and  vi  -iid.     Close  carriages,  down-beds,  hosiery,  and 
room-carpet:  h  a  thousand  accessories  of  our 

rhilly  (  -ivilisation,  were  to  them  unknown.  But 
it  were  rash  to  infer  that  less  care,  or  labour's 
worth,  or  gold,  was  spent  upon  personal  comforts 
and  enjnNii  hainbers  contained  fewer 

mirrors  and  le><  plate  ;  hut  their  porcelain  was 
chaste  and  abundant  ;  and,  in  the  toilet  of  persons  of 
both  sexes,  the  use  of  costly  perfumes  and  cosmetics 
was  more  general  and  fastidious.  If  the  house- 
the  Greeks  had  few  fireplaces,  they  had  many  baths  ; 
it  th<\  li  .id  few  book-shelves,  they  were  seldom 
t  specimens  of  art  ;  and  has  it  not  been 
truly  said,  that  "  a  room  hung  with  pictures  is  a 
room  hung  with  thoughts  ?"  I3 

So  likewise  in  dress,  whose  whimsical  mutations 
are  even  \\heiv  pro\rrhial,  Athenian  fa-  h  ions  by 
degrees  grew  in  •  h..th  far  and  near,  and  nume- 

rous hai  e  employed  in  preparing  a  supply  of 

shawls,  and  robes,  and  shoes,  and  ornaments  for 
exportation.  And  how  was  this  export  trade 
encouraged  ?  C  'hi.  -fly,  if  not  solely,  by  subjecting  it 

"  Sir  Jwhum  Reynold* 
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<  ,m.     to  the  healthful  influence  of  competition  from  e\er\ 
IM-    ,  possible  <{  The  ambition  of  Athens  was  not 

to  exclude,  but  to  excel.  "  //'////  <  afire  freedom  of 
iinlustni,  and  the  opportunity  of  an  extensive 
market  abroad,  through  the  medium  of  her  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations,  and  with  a  vast  in- 
ternal demand,  which  was  constantly  increased  by 
the  influx  of  foreigners"  (and  the  permanent 
residence  of  a  great  many  of  the  better  sort  amonj-t 
them,)  "  all  branches  of  trade  and  enterprise 
flourished  ;  a  large  number  of  manufactures  throve 
at  Athens  ;  and  these  necessarily  employed  a  great 
amount  of  labour."  l6 

In  the  manufacture  of  the  many  articles  of 
dress,  although  the  prevailing  mode  during  the 
best  periods  was  chaste  and  simple,  the  material- 
were  more  costly  and  diversified  than  is  generally 
supposed.  Beside  jewels  of  curious  workmanship 
and  rare  value,  the  costume  of  the  women  in  the 
the  wealthier  ranks  comprised  many  exquisite 
fabrics,  which  necessarily  occupied  many  hands  to 
weave.  We  have  abundant  evidence  that  Attic 
taste  underwent  infinite  modifications.  These  were 
the  reflections  sometimes  of  sudden  changes  in 
popular  sentiment, — as  when  the  ladies  laid  aside 
the  use  of  the  clasp  that  formerly  cinctured  their 
loose  outer  robe,  because  some  of  their  count  n- 
women  were  said  to  have  torn  with  their  buckles  the 
face  of  a  soldier  returning  from  an  engagement  in 

"  Bockh,  Book  I.  §  8. 
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\\hiehiheir  ( •«  had  perished,  and  from  sharing    < HAP. 

whoso  fate  the\  imagined  that    his  cowardice  alone — .— ' 
had  saved  1> 

Nor  was  it  in  tin  produce  of  the  loom  alone  that  !*•• ««*• 
the  in.liMr.  |  ions  won,  h\  dint  of  its  superior 
>kill,  both  a  foreign  and  home  market.  The  amil 
was  seldom  mute  within  her  wall-.  Raw  iron,  and 
tin,  and  copper,  were  imported  in  vast  quantities : 
tli.  —  -  the  (  arthaginians  brought  from  Elba,  Spain, 
and  i."1 

Iron   ore   abounded   in   many   lands,    and    the  import <* 
uni  \er-al    demand     offered    equal     inducements    to 
man}    nations  to  pursue  so  lucrative  a  branch  of 

!o  as  its  various  nianufa< -hire.     But  their  success 
was  not  alike;   and  tl.  ks   learned  rapidly  to 

excel    them    all.  i.s    this    attributable    to    the 

superior  richness  or  accessibility  of  their  mines? 
Not  so;  in  the  -upph  <>t  t  he  raw  material  the\  appear 
at  all  times  to  have  rather  been  deficient  The 
native  ore  was  regarded  as  of  interior  qualit\,  neither 
was  it  \ervahundant.  Hut  Ionic  enterprise  knew 
uliere  to  get  what  was  wanted,  and  Ionic  skill  knew 
what  to  (I.,  \\itli  it  when  obtained;  and  the  sea  was 
open,  and  intercourse  was  free.  In  Ml  ha  and  in 

ii  iron  was  found  in  more  abundance  and  of 
greater  mallcahilitv  than  any  where  in  Greece;19 
and  being  smelted  M  in  hu-e  furnaces  by  the  natives 
of  those  plaees,  it  wa<  piled  together  like  great  heaps 


c.p.87.  "1  t.      X«L     Lib. 

'•  I>iodonu  Siculut,    I        \        \  \  \  I  \    «p.  IS. 
c«p.  i 
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CHAP,  of  sponge,  until  the  merchants  came  for  it  from 
' — ^ — '  Dicaearchia  and  other  tradinii  ports;  and  ha\iiiLr 
given  for  it  other  articles  of  m.  i «  handise  in  cxehai 
they  carried  it  to  the  cities  \vhere  it  was  cunningly 
wrought,  and  whence  it  was  again  exported  to  every 
part  of  the  world/'*0  Among  these  manufacturing 
towns  we  know  that  Athens  stood  lii^li.  Her  arti- 
sans were  particularly  famous  for  their  cutlery  and 
armour.  The  lather  of  Demosthenes  employed  a 
great  number  of  workmen  in  the  latter  department 
of  trade,  wherein  he  realised  a  handsome  fortune, 
importer  I Voiii  Britain,  overland  through  Gaul,  to  Mas- 
silia,  the  indefatigable  Carthaginians  caused  tin  to 
be  brought  in  large  quantities,  for  their  own  use  and 
for  sale  in  Greece.81  Subsequently  they  found  their 
way  to  Cornwall  by  sea ;  and  thenceforth  they  were 
enabled  to  furnish  Athens  and  Tyre  witli  a  cheaper 
and  more  abundant  supply ;  for  its  utility  was  fully 
appreciated,  and  the  demand  for  it  was  great. 
Both  iron  and  copper  were  wrought  into  various 
implements  of  trade  and  warfare;  and  of  tln^e 
a  considerable  portion  went  annually  to  other 
countries  ;  for  the  products  of  the  Athenian  foun- 
dries, we  are  told,  were  particularly  esteemed. 
The  quarries  of  Pentelus  and  Hymettus,  both  of 
which  were  situated  at  a  convenient  distance  from 
the  port,  "  furnished  the  most  beautiful  kinds  of 


"  Diodorua   Siculus,    Lib.   V.          *  Diodorus   Siculus,  Lib.  V. 
ip.  1. 

11  Pliny,      Hi-t. 
\\XlV.  cap.  13. 


cap.  1 .  cap.  2. 

11  Pliny,      Hiat.      Nat.      Lib. 
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marble,   which    were    much    exported    to    foreign    CHAP. 
parts.*"     Incredihle  though  it  may  appear  to-some,  *— 
it  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  the  Athenians  to 
deprive  !\csofthe  bent-tit   of  their  own  inge- 

nuity and  indu-trv,  bylaws  prohibit  ing  exportation, 
or  throwing  ,  iiipediinrnt>  in  its  way. 

aedom  pf  labour  ami   freedom  of  gale. — *nrm  Tnttnm  rf 

, 

ion  tor  all  tin-  \\orld   and  with  all   the  world, —  <rf«k. 
were  the  guiding  lights  of  Attic  policy ;  and  they 
were  kept  stead ilv  in  view  during  even  vi<i  —  itude  of 
fortum-   hv   all  h.-r  truly  ijivaf  and  honest  helmsni 
To  assert  that  they  were  never  oh~«  uvd,  lost  sight 
of,  or  set -minjly  quenched  for  a  time  in  tin-  storms 
of  intr-tim*  faction  and  \\ild  rage  of  war,  would  he  idle. 
\\          r  of  mutual  imprecations  hurled  by  Athens 
and    /Etrina,   followed    1>\    the  cooler  malignit 

n  edicts,  directed  against  each  other's 
wares.*4  On  another  occasion  we  find  the  lamp- 
wicks  of  Boeotia  prohibited  in  Attica,  as  a  coer< 

IMUV  in  time  of  war;  and  in  the  la- 
the commonwealth,  uhen  its  existence  was  menaced 
by  Philip  of  Macedon,  a  decree  was  proposed  in  th<> 
atscinhh  .  apparently  for  the  tir-t  time,  forbidding  the 
export  of  armour  or  the  munitions  of  war  to  places 
occupied  by  the  enemy."  Hut  the  very  d  ness 

and  fewness  of  these  peculiar  in>tances  cogently  de- 
monstrate the  freedom   of  the  i»>tuh!Mied  usage; 

1  as  exceptions  to  any  general  principle  of  com- 
mercial legislation  they  can  hardly  be  quoted  at  alL 

»  Bfekh,  Book.  I.  §  8.  »  Bockb,  Book  L  f  9. 

rodotu*,  Ub.  V.  cap.  88. 
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('IIIIAIP-    Tl;  -M-rally  ebullitions  of  warfarin^  fury,  or 

* — ' — '  the  desperate  expedi en ts  liacl  recourse  to  in  <1» '>j>erate 
circumstances.  That  they  were  somewhat  of  a  feiui- 
nine  and  futile  character  is  a  different  matter. 
Perhaps  there  never  was  an  edict  of  intern;nional 
inhibition  which  had  not  in  it  more  or  less  of  the 
hysteric  energy  that  in  sober  moments  men  confess 
to  be  unworthy  of  them  as  men.  But  where  is  the 
people  who  shall  for  this  rise  up  in  judgment  airainst 
Athens,  or  condemn  her?  Whose  hands  in  this 
re-pect  are  clean? 

industrial  And  if  with  innumerable  advantages  of  warning 
and  preceding  experience  we  are  conscious  that  we 
are  full  of  merited  blame  in  this  regard,  were  it  not 
worse  than  unreasonable  to  expect  to  find  no  cause 
for  it  among  the  ancients  ?  Were  it  not  in  fact  to 
look  for  an  equanimity  of  temper  and  unruffled 
mirror  of  popular  intelligence  far  beyond  that  which 
it  is  possible  to  find  in  individual  life  ?  Passion  has 
governed  nations  more  than  reason,  and  present 
likings  or  aversions  rather  than  deliberate  convic- 
tions of  permanent  interest,  under  every  form  of  rule. 
If  among  the  Ionic  Greeks  better  things  were  real- 
i-ed  for  a  time,  it  was  not  because  vehement  and 
conflicting  passions  were  unknown,  but  because  other 
great  influences  were  more  active  than  elsewhere,— 
because  the  national  mind  was  not  monopolised  by 
that  which  was  dangerous  and  detrimental  to  its 
peace, — because  the  national  attention  was  not  always 
absorbed  by  a  few  exciting  ideas,  and  the  lucid 
intervals  between  such  fits  of  popular  fascination 
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(which  are  little  else  than  political  delirium)  were    < 
v  frequent  and  serene. 

•is   like    Uockh  an-  nan, 

_r  had  practical  experience  of  the  oscil-  ««*y 
>ns  of  popular  opinion,  seem  unable  theoretically 
to  find   the   law   of  that  great  principle  of  da 
(jfthe  phrase  may  be  permitted  ,  which  constitute* 

ice  a  distinct i\r  peculiarity,  and  one  of  the  most 
abiding  sources  of  \  and  strength  in  popular 

•itions; — enabling  them  to 

the  pressure  of  what  appears  most  incongruous  with 
na\,  to  \icld  to  that  pressure  till  the 
intruding  and  ex-  d  intluence  almost  seems  to 

be  adopted  ii  identified  with  the  general  sys- 

tem :  -  then  after  a  time  leaxini:  it  to  drop  out  of  its 
temporary  place,  where  by  the  result  men  discover 
that  it  had  never  any  .sympathetic  hold.  No  man, 
he  his  book-learning  what  it  may,  can  appreciate 
this  subtle  and  pervading  capacity  of  popular  g<> 

I  acted  on  by  popular  opinion,  without  long  and 
attentive  study  of  tli  n.      It  is  not,  therefore, 

to  be  wondered  at,  that  such  men  as  have  been  named, 
erudite  and  suggestive  as  their  critu  IMUS  on  political 

ry  are,  should  yet  bctra\  a  frequent  embarrass- 
ment from  the  conflicting  facts  which  seem 
incumpatihle  with  their  ^'iieral  the*  .  The  accu- 
racy of  the  tli  icmselves  is  of  little  importance 
compared  with  the  exacting  masters  they  assume 
the  facts  which  are,  it  must  be  owned,  fre- 
quent lv  incongruous  enough :  and  which  one  cannot 
help  believing  would  appear  rather  more  than 
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CHAP,  less  so,  if  we  knew  them  better.  Of  mam  ^nesses 
at  truth,  that  appears  to  me  the  most  certainly  un- 
sound which  attempts  to  reconcile  too  much,  or 
leaves  an  impression  on  the  mind  that  a  lonir  cour>e 
of  popular  rule  was  thoroughly  consistent  with  it-elf. 
The  world  has  not  thus  wended  IN  devious  and  ex- 
perimental way.  And  if  we  recall,  even  in  outline, 
the  course  of  that  commercial  legislation  with  which 
we  are  familiar,  and  hear  in  mind  the  mutations  of 
governing  power,  whether  of  class  or  of  opinion,  the 
incongruities  and  vacillations, — the  doings  and  un- 
doings,—  the  permissions  and  frustrations,  —  the 
enactments  and  repealings, — of  periods  amply  chro- 
nic led  if  not  actually  within  our  personal  recollec- 
tion,— we  shall  hardly  think  it  strange  to  find  in 
the  fragmentary  and,  generally  speaking,  undated 
relics  of  antiquity,  inconsistent  laws,  jarring  edicts, 
opposite  practices  at  different  times,  which,  if  we 
try  to  force  into  consecutive  unison,  the  whole  he- 
comes  unintelligible  and  incoherent. 

These  observations  peculiarly  apply  to  the  pro- 
vi -ion-laws  of  Attica,  which  can  be  reduced  to  no 
uniform  standard,  and  yet  in  whose  leading  features 
we  recognise  all  through  the  shifting  circumstances 
of  different  times  the  same  marked  spirit  of  justice, 
wisdom,  and  humanity.  In  the  first  place  it  may 
be  oh-crved,  that  the  supply  of  food  of  every  descrip- 
tion was  never  interdicted  or  restrained.  Allarticles 
imported  for  home  consumption  paid  certain  custom- 
duties,  "  but  these  duties  were  exacted  only  for  the 
augmentation  of  the  revenue,  and  not  for  the  purpose 
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the  course  of  native  indu-"  Tbcro   CHAP. 

was  no  .  M.  oiiragcn  manufacturers  at  the  cost  >— il<Il-» 

"tthe  agriculturists;  but  neither  was  any  protection 
given  to  the  fanner  at  the  expense  of  the  trad 

<>o  was  concerned,  the  freedom  of 
commerce  was  r.-mpl.-i.-. 

idition  -aid,  that  during  a  season  of 
scarcity  Cecrops  had  imported  corn  into  Attica  from 
!\  and  I.\dia;  and  the  practice  was  certainly  a 
very  ancient  one.  As  population  increased  the  sup- 
plies  of  foreign  grain  h«  ,ainr  <-\ery  year  more 
indispci  and  at  no  period  of  \\hieh  written 

history   has  cognisance  were   the    Athenian   people 
independent  of  foreign  corn. 

The  physical  circuiiManees  of  the  country  in  fact  J^C!*"* 
lered  this  inevitable.       The  total  area   of  the  fa**** 
Athenian   territory   ineludini:   the  adjacent  isles  of  people. 
Salamis  and  Helena,  \\hi.-h  early  came  to  be  con- 
inteirral  portions  of  the  realm,  is  estimated 
at  about  874  square  miles ;  and  the  average  popu- 
lation in  prosperous  times  may  he  taken  at  500,000 
persons  of  all  ages  and  conditions.*7     Of  these  about 
$00,000  duelt  \\ithin  the  walU,  in  the  .  if\  j>roperly 
so  called,   or  in   the  suburban  qua  ar  Pine  us 

and  Munychia.      Pot  the  annual  \\ant<  of  this  popu- 
lation 3,000,000  measures  of  corn  are  calculated  to 


*  Hceren,  Hist.  Ito.  Vol.  VI.  the  reasoning  of  such  author*  m 

$  10.  teem  worthy  of  bfiftg  amncred, 

9  St.  Croix  ami  other  writert  and  treat*  with  the  tcvcriiy  they 

raiaethb  amount  to  639,500;  hat  doerre  the  superficial   carUs  of 

tcr  to  follow  Bdckh't  com-  Hume.— 13ook  1    ? 
puutko,  who  confutes,  I  think. 
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CHAP,     have  hern  requisite  ;    and   the   prodoOB  of  tfieir  Own 
*• — v^ — '  fields  seldom  exceeded,  and  often  fell  short  of,  two- 
tliirds  of  this  quantity.      From  onr-third   to  one- 
half  tin*  daily  hread  of  tlic  Athenians,   therefore,  of 
necessity  came  from  abroad. 

Nor  was  this  the  consequence  of  any  disfavour 
shewn  to  agriculture,  or  of  its  practical  neglect. 
Solon  took  infinite  pains  to  better  the  condition  of 
tlu»  industrious  classes  among  the  landholders.  He 
gave  a  legal  remedy  for  injuries  done  by  trespass ; 
he  secured  a  right  of  use  to  all  who  dwelt  within  a 
certain  distance  of  fresh  springs, — no  trivial  benefit 
in  a  land  where  supplies  of  water  were  exceedingly 
precarious;  and  his  celebrated  enactments  for  the 
relief  of  estates  from  incumbrances,  though  questioned 
on  other  grounds,  possessed  at  least  the  merit  of 
stimulating  and  securing  the  improvement  of  the 
soil.*8  By  every  means  he  sought  to  increase  agri- 
cultural produce,  not  with  the  vain  hope  of  rendering 
the  domestic  supply  of  corn  equivalent  to  the  demand, 
but  because  he  perceived  in  native  agriculture  a 
natural  and  certain  source  of  national  health  and 
mercantile  prosperity.  Far  from  desiring  or  desiu  n- 
ing,  by  artitieial  mean?,  to  keep  down  the  demands 
of  population  to  the  native  supplies  of  food,  or 
deprecating  commercial  progress  when  it  outstrip- 
ped the  tortoise  pace  of  agricultural  improvement, 
Solon  proposed  a  variety  of  measures,  the  avowed 
scope  of  wh  ich  was  inseparably  connected  with  a  more 

"  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Solon.  17. 
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increase  of  population.      lie  beli«-\ed  tliat  the 
more  skilled,    industrious,   ami  intelligent  hand-  tin- 
lined  tho  better.     If  the  country  could  feed 
thrin  all.  \\ell ;   if  not,  they  could  pro  vide  themselves 
u  it h  subsistence  else wh.  1        •     v  il\,  and  tin- 

inexhaustible  realms  washed  by  tin-   Kuxinc,  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  suppl\  • 

and  thev  were  ca pal)  1*   of  doing  so  had  the  demand 
been  a  liun«l 

Hut  the  polie\  of  Athens  Solon  clearly  saw,  was 
to  give  ..ossihlr  facility  to  the  introduction  oftmL! 

foreign  corn.      He  wont   c\  then,  and  rendered 

it  compulsory  on  all  ships  that  entered  Piraeus  laden 
\\ith  corn  to  discharge  two-thirds  of  their  cargoes 
there — so  great  was  his  an\u  t\  that  the  cost  of  the 
neee^aric>    of  lite   should,    under  all    jM.^iMe   eon- 
^encies,  be  kept  down  by  an  abundant  supply.     It 
is  easy  to  condemn  such  a  restriction  on  commerce ; 
— at  least  it  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  intruded 
>-orem  / 

Let  us  now  glance  briefly  at  some  of  the  results 
of  the  system.  Agriculture  steadily  improved.  The 
estates,  liberate  1  from  the  pal-\  ing  grasp  of  usurious 
mort-j.-ige,  became  better  di-triluited  in  course  of 
time,  and  small  properties  cultivated  hv  their  owners 
multiplied.  The  national  importance  of  thi>  was 
well  understood  l\  the  statesmen  of  after  years.  It 

lend  invasion  more  terrible:  but  it  rendered 
its  success  hopeless. 

As  for  the  apprehension  that  population  would 
outstrip  production,  or  production  over-supply  the 
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CHAP,  wants  of  the  population,  we  are  happily  spared,  in 
Grecian  hi-tory,  all  dissertations  upon  that  score. 
It' any  fears  of  the  kind  ever  arose,  they  \vcrc  speedily 
di-ipatcd.  The  impetus  given  by  trade  to  popu- 
lation reacted  upon  industry  by  a  constant  augment- 
ation of  demand.  I  n>tead  of  trying  to  make  corn  grow 
upon  light  soil  never  intended  by  nature  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  science  of  the  Greeks  was  applied  to  disco- 
\eriiiLi  to  what  better  uses  it  might  be  turned.  Nor 
was  it  unsuccessful.  Improvements,  which  no  wheat 
crop  would  'repay,  apparently  became  common. 
Kvery  species  of  gardening,  both  for  ornament  and 
use,  was  popular.  Planting  of  every  k  ind  was  carefully 
attended  to.  Vineyards  and  olive-yards  were  formed 
wherever  it  was  practicable.  The  richer  lands  still 
\  ielded  wheat  and  barley  remuneratively,  nor  does 
it  appear  that  the  total  quantity  grown  at  home 
diminished.  But  the  general  demand  kept  far  a- 
head  of  the  domestic  supply;  in  Demostlien* •-' 
time,  there  was  no  state  in  Greece  which  consumed 
annually  so  much  corn  ; "  for  the  great  object  of 
securing  always  a  plentiful  supply  of  provisions  at 
a  moderate  price  was  gained.  Periods  of  scarcity 
sometimes  recurred,  but  they  were  rare,  and  almost 
without  exception  the  result  of  long-protracted  war, 
— a  cause,  we  know,  sufficient  to  create  them  in  - 
clusively  agricultural,  as  well  as  in  commercial 
countries.  There  is  no  proof,  however,  that  corn 
er  so  scarce  at  Athens  as  it  was  in  Rome 

»  Bockb,  Book  I.  §§  8-15. 
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Hannibal's   occupation   of  Campania.      So    < 
long  as  Athens  was  at  peace  the  i<  K!  <  —  ..— 

could  ne\er  rise  exorbitantly  ;  ami,  except  on  one 
vvo  occasions  of  utter  and   unforeseen    discom- 
fiture   in    war,    her   people   knew    nothing   of  the 
privations  \\lii.-h  are  caused  by  inadequate  supplies 

Offo 

With  regard  to  exports,  tin-  j»nli.-\  of  S..!on 


.lit  from  that  pursued  regarding  importation  in'1 
a  few  remarkable  p«»inN  ;  although,  uj)on  the  whole, 
their  practical  weight  fa  hardly  appreciable  when  set 
against  the  general  freedom  of  Athenian  iml-i-tn. 
In  the  paramount  anxiety  t<»  mv  <  heap  provisions 
and  to  render  tlieir  pri«  »'  more  equable,  Solon  de- 
parted from  his  own  principles  of  free  -ale;  and, 
le>t  prou>ioiix  slmuld  at  am  time  beeoine  too  dear, 

ired  that  their  exportation  might  lawfully  be 
restrained.  '  It  romes  ea-y  t«>  u-  to  «  all  thi-  a 
blunder;  but  1  tat  at  least  it  was 

no  selti-li  mie  —  that  its  intention  was  humane  — 
that  in  nine  years  out  of  ten  it  wa<  wholly  inopera- 
ina>mu<  h  as  the  importations  of  corn  were 
immense  ;  and  that  when  it  did  come  into  force,  its 
operation  could  onl\  ha\e  l>een  to  prevent  the  agri- 
culturists from  turning  a  period  of  general  dearth 
to  unusual  and  exorbitant  gain. 

i;itever  its  scope  or  intention  may  have  been, 
howr\er,  we  have  abundant  proof  that  this,  like 
several  other  laws  of  S<>l<>n,  fell  into  desuetude  as 

*  Pluurch,  in  Vit  Solon. 
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society  advanced  and  the  apprehensions  of  his  early 
time  thawed  gradually  away.  A  loose,  and  at  he-t 
not  \ery  mtclli-ible,  expression  in  Plutarch,  is  the 
foundation  on  which,  with  hardly  any  corroboration 
worthy  of  notice,  the  who!  tion  re>ts  ;  and  it 

has  not  escaped  the  l\n\-c\cd  scrutiny  of  Hockh, 
that  Plutarch  elsewhere  seems  to  contradict  hiiuse If, 
by  hinting  that  even  as  regarded  the  prohibition  to 
export  particular  kinds  of  fruit,  the  tradition  was 
not  very  certain.31  The  prohibition  here  more 
especially  alluded  to  was  that  of  figs.  Fruit  is 
almost  a  necessary  in  all  countries  like  Greece,  and 
the  figs  of  Attica  were  peculiarly  esteemed  and  very 
plentiful. 

The  motives  which  might  possibly  have  die. 
tated  such  a  restriction  have  been  variously  as- 
signed. Some  conjecture  that  the  sacred  fig-trees 
having  been  robbed,  the  prohibition  was  in  the 
spirit  of  some  religious  edict  issued  to  appease  the 
offended  divinity.  :  Plutarch,  in  his  easy  way, 
alludes  to  the  subject  apparently  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  introduce  a  curious  etymology  for  the 
epithet — sycophant.  "Akin  to  the  informers/'  he 
says,  "are  the  calumniators,  who  from  a  singular 
occasion  came  to  be  designated  syco-phantes,  or  fig- 
tellers;  for,  at  a  time  when  the  export  of  that  fruit 
was  forbidden,  they  informed  on  such  as  broke  the 
rule."*1  It  is  hardly  possible  to  differ  from  the 

91  De  Curiomtatc,  ad  finem.  misconstruction  of  the  passage  in 

*  Bockli  ?  8.  Ainycrt'stramh.'iMii.'Kiivres  Mo- 

**  DeCurioeitate,17.    See  curious      rales,  I.  433. 
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it  upon  t hU  statement  by  liotkh,  that    <n 
riu turch  speaks  of  the  law  as  an  obsolete  restr 

ti< >n,   of  \\liose   remote  and    :  D   existence  it 

was  necessary  to  remind  the  Athenian-  of  his  own 

ulations  of  sundry  kinds  were  deemed  neces- 

11  «-odes  of  rural  us  well  us  ci\i<  industry,  lest 
the  grasping  ava ;  «  IK  roach  on 

the  properly  of  ighbour.     Thus  it  was  or- 

daincd,  mat  "  whoe\  red  bees  should  not  allow 

his  swarms  to  build  within  three  hundred  paces  of 
those  belonging  to  hi-  neighbour/'  M     II- 

profit  lo  the    Atti-  r,  and 

had  acquired  a  repulation  for  purity  and  fla 
abroad  as  well  as  at  IK-HI.-.     The  \\hole  community 

interested,    tin  .    in  preserving  its   cha- 

racter; and  the  quality  would,  perhaps,  have  been 
a-  \\ell  a-  private  quarrels  multiplied, 
had  some  such  rule  not  been  ordained.      1 1 
proved  effectual  \\e  know  not,  but  its  aim  was  muni- 
festly  sound  and  equitahle. 

\  :it   law,   the   date  and  author  ofu< 

which  seem   equally    doubtful,   permitted    the  free 
export   of  oil,  hut  restrained  that  of  other  agricul- 

produce.  Bysome*thU  rule  has  been  ascribed 
to  Solon  on  the  que-tionahlr  authority  of  Hutareh, 
"  for  Solon  thought  the  people  oi  needed  all 

the\    p  I'hese  carl\    re^trietions,   if,   indeed, 

M  Bdckh,  Book  I.  §  8.  »  Ihiil.  $  I,  ct 

*  PMHiM.  Leges  Auioe,Liti  V       Commcnur.  p.  Jli. 
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CHAP.  the\  ever  existed,  which  I>nt  kh  and  oilier  coin- 
» — v- — '  nuMitatnr>  dM>elie\e,17  soon  grew  ob>olete  ;  for  we 
find  an  entire  scries  of  enactment-  ivnulatini:,  for 
purposes  of  revenue,  the  mode  of  importation  and 
exportation  of  every  -pecies  of  commodity.  None 
were,  for  instance,  permitted  to  l>rm«r  in  for, 
grain  to  any  other  port  than  that  of  Athens,38  a  re- 
gulation which,  if  \\e  hear  in  mind  the  five  per  cent 
that  corn  paid  and  the  amount  imported,  a 
glance  at  the  indented  coast  of  Attica  will  suffice 
to  explain.  Had  every  master  of  a  merchant  vc>>« -1 
been  at  liberty  to  land  his  cargo  wheresoever  he 
thought  fit,  it  would  have  been  \\  holly  impossible  to 
collect  the  duty. 

Licenses  to  trade  appear  to  have  been  rendered 
necessary  as  a  measure  of  commercial  police  or  pos- 
sibly of  revenue,  if  not  both:  for  any  one  earning 
on  the  business  of  an  importer  without  the  legal 
warrant  for  doing  so  was  liable  to  a  penalty.'*9 
Engrossing.  1  he  most  direct  interference,  perhaps,  with  the 
real  liberty  of  trade,  was  the  severe  law  that  for 
many  years  was  maintained  against  engrossing. 
The  Attic  spirit  was  intolerant  of  every  species  of 
monopoly;  and  far  from  sanctioning  or  le^alisim: 
the  claim  of  any  class  of  persons  to  exercise  exclu- 
sive rights  of  sale  for  their  own  benefit,  all  attempts 
of  the  kind  were  deemed  contrary  to  the  policy  of 
the  law,  and  were  punishable  with  great  severity. 


uh,  liook  I.  §8.  »  Ibid.  §5. 

"  Petitiw,  ut  supra,  §  3. 
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\<»    man    li  \in-j     \\ifliin    the    prccincU   of   the    City     CHAP. 

was  allowed  to  buv  up  more  than  tiftv  baskets-full  —  —  - 

L0VM0MI 
»rn  at  a  time.49         «•  phornm*  was,  it  is  sup-  tum^s 

posed,  a  hasket  \\hich  contained  ahouf  a-  much  a-  a 

mail  could  carry  on  his  back.41     But  it  seems  clear 

that  \\hile  the  mass  of  the  population  adhered  to 
industrious  habits,  and  relied  manfully  on  the 

luce  of  their  -kill  purchasing  for  them  what- 
soever things  of  nere~it\  or  indulgence  they 
de>ired,  scarcity  \va>  an  c\il  seldom  telt,  and  tin- 
rigour  of  the  law  against  engrossing  slept  in  obli- 
vion. How  grinding  want  restored  its  edge  in  evil 
days  we  shall  presently  see. 

\Ve   must  carefully    di-tiiiLruish   between    laws  RC*»U- 
made  for  the  regulation  of  trade  and  laws  designed 
for  its  restraint  or  encouragein  The  one  species 

of  legislation  may  indeed  prove  as  pernicious  as 
the  other;  hut  the  diH'civncc  in  thrir  aim  is  as 
wide  as  their  usual  durahilit\.  For  the  more 

il  collect  ion  of  the  revenue,  or  the  pr« 
of  fraud  upon  individuals,  or  for  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses of  police,  mam  ordinances,  in  terms  arbitrary, 
and  whose  object,  while  unexplained,  appears  very 
unreasonable,  are  to  be  found  in  ommercial 

code.  There  are  few  sea-ports,  for  example,  that 
have  not  tin  ir  juvuliar  regulations,  capable,  as  all 
rules  are,  oi  working  casual  hardships  on  those  who, 
through  neglect  or  inadvertency,  set  them  at  nought  ; 


r»*    U    ri    «Xu    vX«~.        PctitUA,  L«g.    Att.  Lib.  V. 
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;md   those   are   frequently   enforced    with    a  short- 
v  -  '  >5._|hted  view  to  local  interot  alone.      Market-to\\  n-, 


in  like  manner,  of  large  resort,  or  places  uhere 
are  periodically  held,  oftentimes,  in  their  muni- 
cipal wisdom,  impose  such  tolls  and  times  as  are 
better  suited  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who 
frequent  them  constantly,  than  of  those  whose  con- 
\enience,  or  habits  of  business,  they  care  less  for, 
and  less  perfectly  understand.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  obviously  no  easy  matter  to  guard  one's  own 
people  against  an  almost  unlimited  extent  of  fraud 
where  the  influx  and  efflux  of  foreigners  is  «rivat. 
The  liberal  laws  of  debtor  and  creditor,  which  are 
applicable  to  the  members  of  a  community  who 
appreciate  them,  may  fail  when  applied  to  a  shift- 
ing mass  of  irresponsible  adventurers,  with  whom 
the  threat  of  exposure  is  a  jest,  and  loss  of  character 
a  phrase  without  meaning.  Without  here  ventur- 
ing to  say  where  the  line  of  distinction  ought  to  be 
drawn,  or  whether  adequate  means  may  not  be 
devised  of  obviating  its  necessity,  it  is  fair  to  urge 
that  the<e  distinction!  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in 
measuring  different  commercial  laws. 

One  or  two  instances  of  this  difference  must 
suffice.  From  Solon's  time,  and  possibly  from  a 
period  even  earlier,  foreigners  were  encouraged  to 
traffic,  and  to  settle  at  Athens.  It  was  a 
well  as  generous  policy,  and,  with  brief  and  rare 
intervals  of  popular  jealousy,  was  carefully  adhered 
to.  Nevertheless,  we  may  conceive  how  difficult  it 
would  have  been  to  preserse  order,  or  a  good  under- 
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wren  tin-  alien  and  native  traders,  with-    <  MM*. 

in 

i  variety  of  minute  arrangements  as  to  tii.-ir   — .— 

nodes  of  dealing.  At  first  the  foreigners 
were  for  hidden  to  sell  certain  goods  by  retail — a 
mil-  \cr\  likely  to  have  been  called  for  by  angry 

deputes  between  tin-in  and  per-on*  of  the  poorer 
sort,  arising  out  of  an  indistinct  knowledge  of  each 
way  of  reckoning,  or  from  general  unac- 
quaintancc  \\ith  each  other's  language.  May 
not  the  danger  of  permitting  such  squabbles  to 
multiply  have  assumed  a  >erious  aspect  to  the 
authorities  •  \\  h.»  that  has  watched  the  vehement 
gestures,  and  heard  the  loud  \\rai idlings,  of  a  moun- 
tain tair,  in  \\hich  croud- of  every  age  and  sex,  speak- 
ing mutualK  unintelligible  kinds  of  patoi*,  are 
i ,  can  be  insensible  to  the  hazard  of 
paltry  and  insignificant  misunderstandings  in  bar- 
gaining  becoming  the  origin  of  permanent  aversions 
and  ill-will  hetween  whole  trihes  and  clans?  And 
it*  this  be  so  amon<:  the  duellers  in  our  phlegmatic 
latitudes,  how  much  more  among  the  susceptible 
and  exriteahle  children  of  Hellas?  The  exact 
nature  of  the  rules  devised  by  the  Athenians  to 
k  thUe\il  i-  unknnun.  Means  no  doubt  were 
tumid  to  avoid  the  ri-k  of  altercations  arising  merely 
I'm m  th-  ance  of  the  alien<  nt'  Attic  speech: 

the  permanent  residence  of  vast  numbers  of  them 
must  have  rapidK  obliterated  all  trace  and,  per- 
chance, the  \er\  remembrance  of  the  causes  why 
such  ruli  >  uere  made.  (  easing  to  be  needful,  they 
cease  1  -  .  and,  finally,  we  hear  of  tl.< 
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f*M  i  A  p 

in.'    total  abolition.**     The  alien,  thenceforth,  might  buy 
or  sell  whatsoever  h  •  pleased. 

J^u(  uhrre  ?  This  was  another  distinction, 
the  source  of  which  one  is  naturally  led  to  ascribe, 
conjecturally,  to  similar  causes.  Mcfuiv  the  tu<> 
great  classes  of  the  trading  community  had  mutually 
learned  to  understand  and  respect  one  another, 
what  more  natural  than  that  the  authorities,  who 
wished  to  protect  and  please  both  natives  and 
aliens,  should  set  apart  separate  stores,  or  market- 
places, for  their  use?  In  after-ages,  when  all 
such  normal  schemes  and  rules  had  with  their 
objects  passed  out  of  popular  recollection,  a  tra- 
dition still  remained  of  there  being  two  cmporia, 
— the  native  and  the  foreign.  Distinct  proof  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  severance  in  the  clearer  days  of 
Attic  commerce  being  wanting,  the  tradition  has 
been  set  down  as  a  mere  error.  But  its  perfect 
accuracy  regarding  a  remote  period,  and  inaccuracy 
if  applied  to  later  times,  seems  to  me  rather  more 
probable  than  any  other  hypothesis. 

The  spirit  of  Attic  legislation  was  to  put  the 
highest  premium  upon  character,  and  to  set  the 
highest  value  upon  good  faith.  But  it  is  not 
unlikely  that,  when  a  vast  and  various  desultory 
crowd  of  aliens  began  to  throng  the  quays  and 
market -pi  aces  at  Athens,  the  need  of  some  more 
stringent  regulations  forced  itself  upon  the  attention 
of  the  government,  and  that  to  some  such  sense  of 

u  Petitus,  Leges  Attica,  Lib.  V.  tit.  6,  §  4. 
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the    insecurity    of    inexperienced    perrons   having    <  im- 
properly  wliirh   the.y  were  continually  >olieited   to 


embark  by  way  of  loan  in  foreign 
we  are  to  ascribe  that  <  urious  law  which  fixed  the 
ivtimi  freight,  to  a  certain  extent,  <>t  vessels  our 
ward  bound.  It  would  -••fin  a-  if  the  poli,  \  of  the 
law  was  directed  to  securing,  in  some  degree,  the 
lender  on  commercial  venture!  beyond  sea,  by 
rendering  the  whole  transaction  subject  to  certain 
>tipulations. 

Of  these  the  prineipal  was,  that  where  a  raer-  R«t«m 
<  hant  borrowed  money  from  an  Athenian  citizen  to 
embark  it  in  an  <\|>ort  cargo,  the  ship  was  bound  to 
return  \\itbin  a  reasonable  time  to  Athens  with  a 
saleable  freight  ;  one-third  at  least  should  consist  of 
corn  ;  but  as  this  rule,  if  ted  thus,  was 

certainly  not  enforced,  the  reasonable  supposition  is 
that  corn,  bring  the  most  important  of  con- 

sumption,   was  specifically  named,    but   that   oil 
articles  of  general  value  afforded  various  alterna- 
to  the  trader,  we  would  tiud  did  we  possess 
the   remainder    of   the    law.4*      The   penalties   for 
breach    of    this    regulation    are,    in    like    main 
unknown  to  us;  but  we  may,  perhaps,  not  greatly 
err  in  conjeeturiiiL:  that  they  were  provided  for  by 
the  favourite  mode  of  a  guarantee  given  before- 
hand.    To  attribute  laws  like  tins  to  a  rest 
commercial    policy,    apj>ears    to  ari-e  from    a    very 

•  Bockh,  Book  I.  $  9. 
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<n\p.    superficial  and  inconsiderate  survey  of  the  history  of 
—  ^  —  »  Athens.     Still  less  to  the  purpHM-  \\ere  it   to 


that    better   moans   of  B   a^ain-t    fraud 

have  been  found.  How  do  \\e  know?  Or  \\lio 
that  has  ever  thought  deeply  on  the  social  ditli- 
culties  of  his  own  time  will  rashly  venture  to  say  so  ? 
We  do  not  find  such  expedients  necessary  :  — 
but  what  is  that  to  the  purpose  ?  How  can  we  tell 
that  the  remedies  we  possess  (such  as  they  are) 
for  following  defaulters  in  a  neighbouring  country 
existed  in  ancient  times  ?  And,  if  not,  were  the 
courts  of  law  to  sanction  contracts  which  they  had 
found  to  be  ruinously  frail,  and  from  experience  had 
a  right  to  regard  as  presumptively  fraudulent  ?  We 
may  conceive  that  some  document,  in  the  nature  of 
a  deed  or  bond,  existed  between  the  lender  and  the 
borrower  where  the  speculation  was  one  of  foreign 
trade  ;  and  possibly  to  this  document  some  third 
person  as  security  was  made  a  necessary  party. 
"  We  have  many  useful  and  necessary  laws  for  the 
protection  of  the  creditor,'*  says  Demosthenes,  "  for 
enterprise  springs  less  from  the  facilities  of  the 
borrower,  than  the  safety  of  the  lender,  without 
which  all  would  soon  stand  still."  ** 

Borrowed  A  great  many  persons  lived  upon  the  interest  of 
money,  and  trade  was  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  by 
sums  borrowed,  for  a  certain  number  of  months,  at 
a  stipulated  per-eentage.  Of  these  transactions  and 

44  Oral,  pro  Phorm.  901. 
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the  forms  of  seruritx   1>\   uhi.h  they  were  defined    • 
took  special  and  minute  cognisance.45 

A  COnsid.T.d.lr    |M.rl:..n    ,,f   tin-    r;ij)it;il    rm|>l«.\e.i 

and  domestic  frade  was  thus  obtain.  -I  ;  and 
as   the  easy   and   enjoying  habits   <>)'  the    !•••• 

and    the    riistmu    of    dMributini: 


among  the  <  -hildren  according  to  their  need  or  ti 
desert,    combined  to    check   permanent  accumula- 
is    mom  \    in    large   masses   was  comparatively 

scarce,  and  the  interest  obtained  tor  it  was  generally 
:i  per  cent  was  deemed   per]  reasonal 

and  inen-hants  and  manula<  tuicrs  frequently  could 
not    obtain    what    the\    required    under    fifteen   or 

No  attempt  was  made  by  Solon  to  fix  arbitrarily  in 
the  rate  of  interest  for  money,  nor  is  there  any  trace 
of  usury  laws  in  subsequent  times.47     The  natural 
consequence  ensued,  that  \arious  rates  were  paid  at 
the  -ame  time  by  dillerent  persons,  according  to  • 

respectively  \\nv  in,  a  point  of  banking 
wisdom  \\hirh  nmdem  nations  have  taken  some 
centuries  in  arriving  at,  and  \vhieh  it  does  not  yet 
seem  quite  clear  wheth  yen  now  understand. 

The  absence   of  any  other  exchangeable   medium 
than  gold  and  -iKer  must  of  necessity  ha\e  tend.-d 
to  perpetuate  high  rates  of  interest.     It  was  pro- 
bably with  ><>me  indUtin.-t    notioB    <•!'  in.  reasing  t; 
ilatini:  medinin,  or  at  least  of  having  a  more 

•  -.is  Leges  Attica-,  1.  -  1  Width,  Book  I.  f  tt. 
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portable  representative  of  value,  that  the  wise  Cartha- 
ginians resorted  to  the  expedient  of  tokens  formed 
of  sealed  leather,  ki  \\hich  were  issued  only  by  the 
state,"  and  bore  the  impress  of  its  sanction  and  the 
nominal  value  represented.48  Some  of  the  Greek 
states  had  a  copper  coinage  and  some  had  one  of 
iron ;  others  had  a  currency  to  which  an  artificial 
value  was  affixed  by  law.  As  none  of  these  would 
be  taken  in  exchange  by  foreigners,  they  formed, 
as,  in  certain  instances,  they  were  designed  to 
form,  an  impediment  to  commercial  intercourse. 
Athenian  Athens,  very  characteristically,  adopted  a  gold  and 
silver  coinage  trnin  the  first,  and  by  not  only  steadily 
adhering  thereto,  but  faithfully  preserving  its  purity, 
the  impress  of  her  mint  became  habitually  recog- 
nised throughout  all  Greece,  and  even  beyond  its 
boundaries,  as  the  most  certain  value  that  could 
be  offered  in  exchange.  What  facilities  must  such 
a  currency  have  afforded  to  her  merchants,  and 
how  beneficially  must  so  high  and  inflexible  a 
standard  of  value  have  affected  the  entire  industrial 
morale  of  her  system  I 

Recurring  to  the  subject  of  the  navigation- 
rules,  it  may  be  observed  that  we  have  tolerably 
distinct  proof  that  the  law  of  return  cargoes  did  not 
operate  as  a  fetter  upon  trade.  Return  cargoes 
were  constantly  arriving,  of  which  corn  formed  no 
part.  Instances  are  particularly  mentioned  of  ships 

«•  Heeren,  Hist.  Re«.  Vol.  IV.  ch.  4. 
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that  had  taken  an  outward  freight  from  Athens,    our. 
ivinniiiiL'   entirely  laden,  some  with  salted   provi- 
sions others  \\ith  ( 'oan  \\ine."     And  upon  tin-  \shol.-, 
it  may  he  considered  tolerably  plain,  that  i 
tin-  kiml  were  regulations  of  trade  for  tho  purpose 
of    checking  fraud,  and   not  tions  intended 

to  serve  particular  interest-,  nr  M-<  ti«»n>  <»f  tin-  com- 
munity, any  more  than  the  assize  of  salt  to  wh 
recourse  was,  for  a  time,  deemed  necessary,  or  the 
obligation  to  sell  corn  by  samples  exposed  at  the 
deigvio,  a  place  appointed  specially  for  their  re- 
ception near  the  land  ing- wharfs.30 

tho  enforcement  of  these,  and,  doubtless, Cnaai 
a  multitude  of  other  minor  regulations,  the  very 
names  of  \\hirli  lia\.-  pn-i-hrd,  there  was  an  elective 
executive,  consisting  of  officers  in  various  capacities 
and  to  \\hom  different  duties  were  assigned.  The 
magistrates  of  the  emporium/1  the  comptrollers  of 
the  markets,*  the  clerks  of  the  corn-tables,53  the 
inspectors  of  weights  and  measures,54  were  all  chosen 
annually,  and  had  tin  ir  dUtim -t  functions  to  dis- 
charge.  Much  pains  was  taken  to  compel  a  strict 
fidelity  to  the  standard  weight  and  measure  of  every 
v,  and  especially  of  grain. 

nerally  speaking,  the  Athenian  laws  of  debt  uw»  ef 
were  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  eminently  humane.  •latnr. 
Kvery  one  who  disputed   the  claim  of  his  creditor 
had  a  right  to  demand  hail,  and  thus  to  preserve  his 


Bfekh,  Book  L  §  9. 
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liberty  until  final  judgment  was  pronounced  again <t 
him  by  a  Competent  jury.  Hut  he  \\a<  ihrnrrtortli 
bound  to  work,  under  certain  regulations,  for  the 
benefit  of  hi<  creditor,  and  so  far  was  regarded  as 
his  bondsman  until  the  debt  \\;is  paid.  Various 
opportunities,  however,  were  afforded  him  of  re- 
gaining his  liberty,  if  he  could  find  bail ;  and  if,  by 
industry,  he  earned  the  sufficient  sum,  he  could 
demand  his  release  as  matter  of  right.  Of  tin- 
latter,  instances  \\ere  very  frequent ;  and  the  former 
will  for  ever  be  kept  in  remembrance  by  the  name 
of  Plato,  who,  having  tailed  to  make  good  his  engage- 
ments as  an  oil-merchant,  might  have  wasted  many 
years  of  his  life  in  servitude,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  generosity  of  his  friends,  who,  among  them, 
adopted  his  liabilities.  Such  laws  sound  harsh  and 
cruel  in  our  ears,  and  we  are  ready  to  condemn 
the  rigour  of  antiquity  with  as  much  severity  as  if 
we  had  not  ourselves  tolerated  and  approved,  until 
yesterday,  laws  of  debtor  and  creditor  to  the  full  as 
pitiless  and  infinitely  more  pernicious  and  irrational. 
The  Athenians  said,  "  whoso  spends  the  money  of 
another  shall  work  till  he  has  repaid  it  ;"'  we,  in 
our  nineteenth-century  wisdom,  varied  the  penalty 
to  thrusting  the  defaulter  into  a  gaol,  wherein  it 
was  nearly  impossible  that  he  could  ever  earn  any 
tiling  towards  his  redemption.  Bondage  is  a  hitter 
word,  but  imprisonment  for  life,  in  a  naked  and 
unwholesome  cell,  is  assuredly  a  more  miserable 
doom. 

But  Ionic  clearness  of  perception  justly  discri- 
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1  Between  the  generous  and  forgiving  poli<  \  <>f    <  HAP. 
enterprise,  and  the  immoral  andunuise  iml>e< -ility  •  •!"  — 

legislation,  \\lii.-h  atlonU  impmiiu  to  fraud.    Decep- 
tion and  ni.d\.-r-i'i..n  of,  very  sort  were  visited  with 
emerigour.  To  \\ithdnnvsunvpt  it  inu*ly  the  secu- 
«n  \\hieh  a  ni.-n-ii.-iii!  had  tvlird,  was  looked  on  8S 
an  ntt'eiiee  of  Mirh  inaLrnitndf.   and  iv^ardrd  a-  MK  li 

a  poisoning  of  tho  fountain-head  of  all  commen 

•Id.-n.v,  that  it  merited  the  punishnu-nt  ofd^atli. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  auirlit  in  favour  of  that 
^pirit  of  legislation  uh'u-h  \vi*iirh<  human  life  against 
mere  proper! \.  In«ln-tr\  and  it<  riidits  are  very 
precious  ;  and  n  ilr  industry  cannot  long  thrive 

or  live  unless  wealth,  which  is  its  fruit,  and  which  con- 
tains the  germ  of  its  reproduction,  is  safe,  and  is  t 
to  be  so.     But  tlinv  i-  that  \\hi<  his  more  precious 
-till,  and   whose  paramount  claim  to  be  regarded 
above  all  else,  is  at  length  becoming  somewhat  bet 
recognised  among  modern  he  ghastly 

records  of  our  own  criminal  juri-prudenre,  with  its 
d.  i  imation  of  sheep-stealers,  and  sentences  of  "jus- 
t  i  liable  homicide,"  for  shooting  snarers  of  game,  in 
well  make  us  hesitate  to  entrr  into  jndi:ment  with 
the  Greeks  for  \i>itin«:  delilxjrate  fraud  with  the 
ialty  of  death. 

Under  this  wise  and  fostering  policy  employments 
were  multiplied  ;  and  the  de-ire  to  economi-e  time 
and  skill  gradually  and  tentatively  suggested  the 
better  subdivision  of  labour.  In  the  mirror  of  popu- 
lar language  these  changes  were  faithfully  reflected. 
'Hie  Greeks  wereproi  e  dUtinrtions,  and  the 
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CHAP,  marvellous  flexibility  of  their  dialect  afforded  thrm 
v — v-^— '  peculiar  means  of  gratifying  their  subtle  and  fasti- 
dious taste.  Hence  not  only  every  calling  had  its 
own  expressive  title;  but  when  in  the  progress  of 
refinement  its  subordinate  branches  became  distin- 
guishable, curious  inflections  of  the  original  term 
were  invented,  or  the  novel  crafts  assumed  entirely 
new  appellations,  leaving  the  old  name  to  be  applied 
in  a  modified  or  a  restricted  sense  to  the  most  im- 
portant one. 

Emporia.  Not  very  long  after  Solon's  time,    the   phrase 

fOfian  occurs  in  a  signification  that  does  not 
admit  of  its  being  taken  as  a  mere  synonyme  loosely 
applied  to  dissimilar  places  of  sale.  Amphytrio,  one 
of  the  characters  in  a  comedy,  where  the  langu 
is  naturally  pointed  and  graphic,  is  introduced  say- 
ing that  he  has  been  seeking  an  acquaintance  "  in 
the  temples,  the  wrestling-schools,  and  the  market- 
place ;  at  the  apothecary's,  and  the  barber's  ;  in  the 
provision -market,  and  the  emporium."55  From  a 
variety  of  sources  we  gather  that  the  emporium  was 
specially  devoted  to  the  warehousing  and  sale  of 
goods  imported  from  other  countries  by  sea.  The 
duties  levied  upon  them  are  distinguished  as  "  empo- 
rium dues"  from  those  yielded  by  the  products  of 
home  growth  or  manufacture,  which  were  sold  else- 
where : — in  other  words,  the  excise  was  distinguished 
from  the  customs.  In  like  manner  the  persons  were 


**  Plautus,  in  Amphyt.  IV.  1,  4.     See  Art.  Emporium  in  Smith's 
Dictionary. 
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discriminated  who  trafficked  in  tht»*rdii!'rivntdctcrip-    « 

>s  of  phi.-.-.    The  wholesale  men-ham  «  a,  termed 

iinpnrtcr — emporog.     The  changes  in  the  use  of  the 

id  are  curious  enough.     Homer  uses  it  to  denote 

any  one  who  sailed  as  a  passenger  in  another's  ship  ;* 

1'iit  subsequently  it  came  to  be  applied  «ii^i 

to  the  class  of  traders  who  existed  not  in  the  poet's 

Those  whom  he  thus  designated  were  indeed 

ues  importers  of  timber,  copper,  wool,  and 

other  articles  of  necessity  in  tin-  earlier  stages  of 

emli-a'  .         it    ill.-   li"Mn II  nf    their   keeping  Ne--.rU 

for  tin-  |»urj)ose  does  not  seem  to  have  been  within 
the  poet's  contemplation  ;  an.l  ur  have  ample  reason 
to  in t IT,  that  \\IHMI  the  adventurous  voyager  of  that 
period  had  got  his  foreign  com nmdi ties  safe  home, 
he  was  only  too  much  obliged  to  any  body  who 
would  huy  them  from  him  by  retail;  and  that  he 
was  willing  to  give  small  portions  of  them  in  ha- 

:.ther  <>f  goods  or  services,  was  to  be 
had  in  exchan«r«  .  1 1  m*  i  never  mentions  the  use 
of  nioncN,  though  fn-ijUfmls  having  occasion  to 
allude  i  In  thr  life  of 

the  poet,*  it  is  said  that  his  stop-father,  1'lia-nias,  was 
paid  in  wool  for  the  lessons  he  gave  in  music  and 
Inters  m  the  \mitli  nf  SHIN  ma,  a  place  even  then 
onsiderahle  trade, — exporting  corn,  and  receiving 
wool  in  return. 


Odjvcy,  II.  3H) ;    \  \  1  \  .      k,  however,  certain ;  and  regard- 

lag  M    incidental   fact   like  the 
"  IIccren,IlMt.  Rot.  VI.  10.        abore,  its  tortimoa^  maj  be  taken 
"  A  work  erroneously  ascribed      jmiiflnsj  vakaL 
rodotus.     Its  great  mi  1 1. 1 
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(n\p  On  the  commercial  relations  that  subsisted  he- 

— '  tween  the  Greeks  and  foreign  nations,  we  are  without 
any  adequate  information.  The  importance  and 
permanence,  however,  of  their  intercourse  with  the 
Phcrnieian  >tians,  Carthaginians,  and  Ktrus- 

cans,  are  abundantly  attested.  Kirypt  u:is  tor 
exclusive,  and  opposed  to  mercantile  habits ;  but  of 
the  rest  the  genius  was  eminently  free  and  industrial  ; 
and  their  policy  in  a  great  variety  of  respects  bore  a 
close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Ionic  Greeks.  By 
the  side-light  shed  from  certain  portions  of  their 
hi>tory,  we  may  possibly  discern  tin*  dements  of  a 
lair  and  reasonable  presumption  as  to  what  the  ex- 
ternal relations  of  Athens  and  Corinth  may  ha\e 
been. 

The  earliest  commercial  treaty  whereof  any  me- 
morial has  been  preserved  was  one  between  the 
Carthaginians  and  Etruscans.  When  as  yet  Mount 
Aventine  was  a  wolf- walk,  and  in  the  clefts  of  the 
Tarpeian  rock  eagles  of  but  inarticulate  and  undiscip- 
lined rapacity  had  as  yet  brought  forth  their  young, 
the  Etrurians  were  the  most  influential  race  in  Italy. 
Their  fruitful  land,  rich  in  natural  treasures, 
supplied  abundant  materials  to  their  commercial 
in>ight  and  enterprise;  and  there  was  a  time  when 
the  ports  of  Tuscany  must  have  been  the  staples  of 
commerce  for  the  countries  on  the  Mediterranean, 
the  other  districts  of  Italy,  and  the  remote  Gallic 
realms,  with  whose  inhabitants  a  communication 
secured  by  an  ancient  highroad  across  the  Alps. 
All  their  public  works — the  very  ruins  of  which 
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astonish  us — had  a  great  puhli. -object.     They 
not  p\r;miid*  or  obelisks  multiplied  \\itlmut  number,  * — ,— 
but   edifices  of  national  utility, — in  \\hi«  h  respect 
we  must  not  overlook  the  great  superiority  of  the 
iM-an-  in  the  KL'>  pliant.*    Their  < i\  ili. nation  was 
mereh  physical.     All  that  we  can  catch  of  its 
dviiiL-   iirirm  irs  bears  a  strong  accent  of  political 
freedom  is  only  \\ill  venture  now   to 

speak  posit  i\  el  \   of  its  form-.     We,  who  are   hut 
Mu<lents  with  hut  a  few  hrirf  hours  to  bestow  on 
i  inquiries,  must  be  content  to  mark  the  general 
char  -ie>  only,  and  be  thankful   tli.it  about  so 

much  at  least  we  have  to  grope  our  way  through 
comparati\  1  little  controversy.  The  Etruscans 
were  emphatically  an  emulative  people.  They  had 
many  cities — leagues  of  cities — and  thr-r  <«»  >r\«-. 
rall\  important  and  co-equal,  that  their  scholar 
(\humers  cannot  settle  whi.-h  <»f  them  was  the 
greatest, — their  huge  bones  still  undecayed  and  ov< 
ground  bearing  witness  that  at  least  there  were 
architectural  giants  in  those  days.  Twelve  large 
towns  governed  by  a  federal  combination  Etruria 
Proper.  Turlve  others,  not  disunited  from  these, 
were  studded  along  the  Venetian- Lombard  plain. 
As  many  others  are  alleged  to  have  occupied  Cam- 
pania.00 Many  of  these  were  on  or  near  the  coa 
and  thence  the  command  they  at  one  time  possessed 
of  the  whole  Tyrrhenian  -ea  ;  thence,  also,  the  facility 
wherewith  they  >cnt  forth  large  fleets  on  warlike 

3  Nuiu.hr.  BMon  ot   BMM,         •  Arnold,  Hktory  of 
130. 
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(ii\i\  expedition*/11  It  is  certain,  moreover,  "that  there 
was  an  active  commerce  carried  on  between  Etruria 
and  the  free  cities  of  Greece  very  advantageous  to 
both  nations.  Wo  know  this  by  the  surest  evidem  •<  , 
namely,  by  the  vast  quantities  of  Greek,  and,  in 
particular,  of  Athenian  pottery,  found  in  the  remit 
excavations  at  Vulci  and  Tarquinii."1 
The  earliest  Still  more  important  relations,  however,  sub- 
sistiMl  lu'twtvii  tins  remarkable  people  and  the 
Carthaginians.  With  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  if  not 
with  their  elder  brethren,  there  was,  probably,  less 
cordial  friendship.  The  merchant-ships  of  each 
were  oftentimes  exposed  to  the  piratical  assaults  of 
the  other.  Both  traded  with  the  «jreat  Lybi-Phos- 
nician  commonwealth ;  and  how  the  Punic  and 
Etruscan  traffic  was  protected  and  encouraged  by 
the  sagacious  policy  of  those  two  distinguished 
nations,  we  are  informed  upon  impartial  testimony. 
When  at  the  summit  of  prosperity  they  entered  into 
commercial  treaties,  which  appear  to  have  bem 
extant  in  Aristotle's  time.  "The  Etruscans  and 
Carthaginians,  and  other  vmrithnv  nations"  he 
tells  us,  "  are  linked  together  by  the  bonds  of  reci- 
procal traffic ;  the  exports  and  imports  between 
them  are  carefully  regulated  by  treaties ;  courts  of 
justice  are  jointly  established,  wherein  the  citizens 
of  one  state  may  sue  for  redress  of  injuries  inflirtrd 
by  those  of  another ;  and  in  whatever  new 
alliances  they  severally  form  with  other  or  hostile 

•'  Niebuhr,  Vol.  I.  p.  128.  "  Arnold,  Vol.  I.  p.  428. 
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nations,  it  is  stipulated  that  all  should  share  the    CHAP. 
commercial    benefits   thence  arising.41      Whatever  « — — - 
resv  I  or  subordinate  restrictions  there  may 

have  been  in  detail,  it  is  impo^ihle  to  den\  the 
free  spirit  in  which  such  a  compact  was  conceived. 
And  -till  further  i-  our  tense  of  its  value  heightened 
uhen  ue  find  that  the  eon\ention*  here  referred  to 
were  in  nowise  the  offspring  of  any  tnu  UN 

tasy,  or  pacific  interlude  in  hahitual  feelings  of 
jealousy  of  each  other's  industrial  pn^jwritx,  hut 
formed  part  of  a  great  international  scheme  of  policy, 
which,  maintained  \\itli  /eal  and  fidelity**  through 
every  vici-Mtude  of  domestic  and  foreign  change, 
contributed  to  hold  these  powerful  "  natural 
enemies,"  as  they  would  have  been  (ailed  in  more 
conceited  times,  in  term-  of  friendship te  centuries. 
— What  barbarians  I 

Did  similar  relations,  then,  subsist  between  the  other  p*. 
Carthaginians  and  their  other  neighbours?  In  the 
maj«.rit\  "t~  instances  we  cannot  tell.  Conjecture 
may  plausibly  weave  an  extended  tissue  of  like 
wisdom  over  the  vast  extent  of  Punic  navigation  ; 
Inn,  for  all  practical  purposes,  conjecture  is  an 
unmerchantahle  commodity;  and,  while  we  are  far 
from  under-estimating  its  hi«;h  value  in  the  master 
mind  of  the  true  historian,  we  must  be  careful  how 
we  lean  too  heavily  upon  its  fine-spun  fabric  in 


"ArirtoUe,    Polit.   Lib.    Ill          «  Arnold,  VoL  L  p.  431. 
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CHAP,    reasoning  that  may  be,  from  their  time  or  tendency, 
* — ^—*  subjected  to  the  brute  force  of  pai  t\  criticism. 

Inn  in  one  signal  instance  we  are  fortunately 
able  to  dispense  altogether  with  the  aid  of  con- 
jecture,  and  are  permitted  to  read  the  commercial 
maxims  of  Carthaginian  policy,  not,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Etruscan  treaties,  through  the  explanatory 
paraphrase  of  a  commentator,  but  in  the  actual 
\\nrds  of  the  treaties  themselves.  And  these, 
strange  to  say,  are  the  treaties  made  by  Carthage, 
at  different  periods  and  under  varied  circum- 
stances, with  the  greatest  of  her  enemies  and 
rivals — Rome  I 

Reciprocity  The  history  of  these  memorials  of  antique 
tweeaRome  wisdom  is  singularly  interesting.  The  earliest  of 
them  was  made  in  509  B.C.,  the  first  year  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  and  consequently  during 
the  consulate  of  Brutus  and  Horatius,  whose  attest- 
ing names  it  is  probable  that  it  bore.  It  was 
graven,  as  was  customary,  upon  tables  of  brass ; 
and  thus  recorded  not  only  its  date  and  authors, 
but,  as  will  be  seen  by  its  tenour,  the  precise 
maritime  limits  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  at  the 
time.  And  hence,  perhaps,  the  silence  of  the  Latin 
chroniclers  regarding  it ;  for  these  limits  were  sub- 
sequently much  contracted,  and  many  of  the  Roman 
writers  are  open  to  the  suspicion  of  having  sup- 
pressed their  knowledge  of  a  document  which 
divulged  the  early  greatness  of  Rome  and  her 
decline  after  the  banishment  of  the  Tarquins,. 
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fact  >N  hi'-li  the  governing  power  of  after  times  was    <  HAP 
desirous  of  keeping  concealed.*5 


imiateU    1'nKhius  had  no  such   inducement  MI 
to  observe  silence  on  the  subject ;  and  when  collect-  ** 

U  for  his  history,  he  found  these  brazen 

•  s   in   the  archive-  ie>  in  the  Capitol. 

1  ho  dialect  in  \\hl.-li  they  were  inscribed,  however, 

had  become  so  entirely  obsolete,  that  it  was  not 

\\iti  iiculty  he  could  get  them  decipher** 

was  it  until  he  had  recourse  to  the  aid  of 
certain  learned  men  of  the  day,  that  he  succeeded, 
as  he  tells  us,  in  coming  at  their  full  meaning.' 

his  research  and  perseverance  all  trace  of 
these  curious  documents  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  lost  1  or  in  the  burning  of  the  Capitol, 
which  occurred  soon  afterwards,  the  original 
tables  were  de>  .  and  Lhy  cither  had  never 

seen  any  copies  of  them — if  such  existed  in  his  time 
— or  he  omitted  to  transcribe  them.  "  It  may  be," 
says  hi-  unsparing  0ri  hat  he  made  no  in- 

quiries    at   all    for   what   was  authentic    in    these 
an.  ient    times;    perhaps  Macer  (who,  among   the 
annalists,  out  of  whose  labours  Livy  constructed  his 
work,  seems  to  have  spent   the  greatest  care  upon 
original  documents,)  had  never  read  Polybius  ;  and 
is  not   unlikely    that    the   tables   had   perished 
before  Macer  began   his  researches.     Thus  much 
M <lercd   as   certain,    that    I. ivy,  whose 
practice  throughout  was  only  to  collect  the  mate- 

I  p.  ***.        -  Poljbim.  Lib.  III.  cap.  **. 
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CHAP.    rial-  <>t'  hi-  \\ork  during   it-  progress,  did  not  make 
— ^ — '  use  of  Polybius,    whose  value   was   by   m»    means 
LreneralK   recognised    in    those  days,   till  he   readied 
the  Punic  wars.      When  he  wrote  his  second  book, 
he,  probably,  had  never  heard  of  this  treaty."07 
enend  The  treaty,  whose  date  was  too  remarkable  to 

trtaty!'f '  *  be  easily  mystified  or  forgotten,  specially  names 
tbe  chief  ports  of  the  respective  common \\ealths. 
Carthage  stipulates  for  herself  and  her  allies 
generally,  whether  in  Sardinia  or  Africa ;  Rome  is 
equally  comprehensive  in  her  conditions,  and  par- 
ticularly names  five  cities  of  importance  which 
stood  at  widely  distant  points  of  the  coast  of  Italy. 
As  was  natural,  also,  consider inn  the  nature  of 
maritime  intercourse  at  the  period,  each  govern- 
ment seeks  anxiously  to  guard  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  other,  by  defining,  carefully,  the  range 
of  ports  and  harbours  to  which  foreign  vessels  might 
come  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  It  is  obvious, 
indeed,  that  in  every  state  like  Carthage,  where  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  revenue  was  raised  by 
customs,  some  limitation  of  the  sort  is  indispensable. 
No  duties  on  importation  could  be  equitably  or 
efficiently  raised  if  vessels  might  run  ashore  where- 
soever their  owners  pleased.  There  were  also  other, 
and  still  more  imperative  motives  for  guarding 
against  license  in  this  particular  at  the  period  in 
question.  The  universal  sin  of  maritime  antiquity 
was  piracy.  Greeks,  Etruscans,  Siccliots,  Roman-, 

•>  Niebuhr,  Vol.  I    p.  .533. 
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ami     riiu-ni.  ians,*    WCTC     all,     though     not     alike,     rimv 

li.il.l.-    to   this   reproach.*9      As   each   commercial 
State   attained    to   rimnm.-,-,     it    m-tin<  -ti\el\     repu- 
diated  the   praetiee,  and   sought    to   put   it  down. 
P.. lire,    \\hether   h\    Ml   nr    land,    is  the    want  of 
opulence   and    ri\ilUation.     Tim*    Athens,    in   the 
'\    days,  an«l    lvh..de%    in    tin*  latter  period- 
ek   commerce,    mulrrtnnk    thr    office    of   <  lm-f 
cnii<taKlf   ot'    th»'    x,-a  ;    and    tin-     KtniM-aii-.    ulm    at 

one  time  are  branded  with  the  epithet  of  corsairs, 
in  the  era  of  tln-ir  tame  were,  doubtless,  sincere  in 
leaguing  with  their  i>n\\erful  neighbours  to  keep  the 
peace  of  the  sea. 

At   tin*  prr'nul  \\lu-n    the  tivatv    in   .j  nest  ion  was 
framed,  Rome  was  still  at  the  piratir  time  of  li* 
Carthage  had  long  passed  it.      Neither  had  there 

as  yet  am  tiling  unrthv  nt'  tin-  name  of  a  fl 
for  tlie  purposes  of  war  or  trade,  issued  from  the 
it  a  number  of  seafaring  communities 
along  the  western  coast  of  Ital\  paid  tribute  to  the 
Romans,  whose  unfastidious  senate,  and,  if  possible, 
-till  lr-  ia-tidious  people,  had  little  objection 
their  \as<al-allie<  le\\inLr  spoil  at  their  own  risk 
wherever  they  mi^ht  rove.  These  sea-birds  of  prey 
did  not  confine  themselves  to  plundering  merely 
the  wayfarers  of  the  deep;  they  were  accustomed  to 
extend  their  flight  to  distant  unprotected  regions, 
uhere  the\  dfM  ended  suddenh,  made  their  own 
of  the  property  of  the  inhabitants,  and  not  un- 

*  Thucydidw,  Lib.  I.  cap.  8.  Ill  p.  423;  Arnold,  Vol.  I. 

"  Nu-huhr,    Vol.    I.    p.    128;       p  428. 
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CHAP.  frequent  ly  -ei/ed  on  numbers  of  the  peasantry 
themselves,  whom  they  carried  away  to  sell  for 
slaves* 

These  nautical  forays  were  often  made  under  the 
plea  of  peaceful  visits  of  trade;  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians wisely  resolved  to  insert  such  limitations  as, 
\\ithout  obstructing  It-ultimate  traffic,  would  take 
away  all  pretexts  for  lawless  descents  upon  their 
indefensibly  extended  seaboard.  The  policy  of 
doing  so,  and  of  making  Rome  responsible  lor 
the  proceedings  of  her  tributaries,  was  sufficiently 
clear. 

Provision*  The  treaty  provided,  therefore,  on  the  part  of 
tlie  Romans  and  their  allies,  that  their  vessels  should 
not  "  sail  into  the  African  ports,  eastward  of  the 
Fair  Promontory,  unless  compelled  to  seek  refuge 
from  an  enemy  or  in  stress  of  weather ;  and  that 
in  case  they  should  be  obliged  to  do  so,  they  should 
take  nothing  away  with  them,  or  open  any  traffic 
there,  save  for  such  things  as  might  be  needful  to 
refit,  or  were  required  for  the  performance  of  reli- 
gious ordinances  ;  and  that  they  should  depart  again 
within  five  days."70  The  quarter  whence  they  were 
thus  especially  debarred  was  the  opulent  province 
lying  beyond  the  Hermaean  Cape,  which  was  called 
Fmporia.  It  was  full  of  rich  towns  and  villages, 
being  the  peculiar  seat  of  industrial  estahlishments 
of  different  kinds;  and  it  is  with  good  reason  sup- 
posed to  have  contained  the  entrepots  maintained 

*  See  Appendix,  in  which  the  treaties  will  be  found  in  extento. 
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AM  "\erl.  unl    Made  \\ith  1.    ,  pt       Wa>  it 

•  ige  should  anxiously  protect  her 
shire  ?     Would  -h«-  have  been  \\orthy  to  have  such 
a  province,  if  she  omin.-d  any  opport  unity  of  fencing 
i  \\itli  all  the  skill  her  diplomacy  could  sug- 
gest 11  iv  one  is  so  freedom-mad  as  to  doubt  the 
wisdom  .  -are  in  this  respect,  let  him  ask  the 
first  manufacturer  he  meets,  what  sum  he  would 
give   to  avert    the    Imouack   of   a   horde   of 
Cossacks  for  a  single  night  in  the  market-place  of 
Manchester 

•    how  utterU  diH'erent  the  inotixes  \\hirh   in- Frt*  tt*4«. 
dited  this  precaution  uerc  from   those  which  . seek 
fetter  traffic,  and  \\hirli  plan  navigation. laws,  the 
second  clause  of  the  treaty  places  be\<>n,l  (ii-|n 
I'.ir  from  wishing  to  restrain  competition,  the  Car- 
thaginians sedulously  pro  .   huth   in   the 
(ities  of  Italy  and  in  their  own.     Kmporia  feared 
not  rivalry  ;    it  only  shuddered  at  piracy  and  plunder. 
Its  free-hearted  skill  desired  to  compete  \\ith  that 

•al\  in  IxMinr,  a- \\itli  that  of  Greece  at  Corinth 
and  at  Athens;  and  it  challenged  the  Italians  to 
l.niu  tii.-ir  wares  into  every  recognised  port  of 

ca  and  the  i- lands,  as  well  as  into  Carthage 
ii--lf;:i  not  under  the  crippling  disadvantage  of 
differential  duties,  but  upon  the  same  terms  in  all 
respects  as  Carthaginian  goods  were  brought  there. 

The  words  are  too  notable  to  be  abridged  or 
broken  from  their  venerable  oni  The.  mer- 

"  Nicbuhr,  Vol.  I.  p.  6«. 
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CHAP,  chants  (of  Rome  and  her  allies),  who  may  think  fit 
to  offer  any  kind  of  goods  for  sale  in  Sardinia,  or 
any  port  of  Lybia,  shall  pay  no  customs,  save  the 
ordinary  fees  which  all  mm  pay  to  the  scribe  and 
auctioneer ;  and  the  public  faith  (of  Carthage)  shall 
be  a  guarantee  to  the  merchants  for  whatever  they 
shall  sell  under  the  sanction  of  these  government 
officers." 

Comment  upon  the  general  tenour  of  these  me- 
morable expressions  were  superfluous. 

Hut  it  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  the  Romans, 
in  the  year  509  B.C.,  were  not  a  trading  people  ;  and 
the  mercantile  importance  of  their  Etruscan  allies 
having  declined,  they  were  not,  perhaps,  just  then 
likely  to  provoke  the  jealousy  of  Carthage.  Let  us 
see,  therefore,  if  her  maxims  changed  with  the  de\e- 
lopement  of  her  rival's  greatness  by  sea  as  well  as 
land.  It  is  supposed72  that  a  second  treaty  was  made 
several  years  later  between  the  rival  common- 
wealths, of  which  no  record  now  remains ;  but  we 
come  at  last  to  the  eventful  eve  of  their  mighty 
struggle  for  life  and  mastery.  In  348  B.C.  a  new 
convention  was  ratified  between  them,  having  chiefly 
in  view  commercial  objects ;  and  this,  like  the  one 
already  quoted,  has  fortunately  been  preserved.73 

It  commences,  like  the  former,  by  endeavouring 
to  place  limitations,  not  indeed  on  trade,  but  upon 
the  marauding  incursions  of  the  Romans,  who  had 
begun  to  evince  a  growing  taste  for  maritime  < -x- 

»  Niebuhr,  Vol.  III.  p.  87.  »»  Polybius,  Lib.  III.  cap.  25. 
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plait*,"  similar  in  •  har.i-  t« T  to   those  fur  uhi<  h  they     CIUP. 

had  long  been*  «-donlan<l.     With  what  justice  < — .— 

thageearU  hetra\ed  her  presentiment  of  the  mode 
in  \\hi.-h  Rome  \\mild  be  one  day  known  at  sea,  the 
detail-  <>t  tin  subsequent  wars  abundantly  prove. 
Expedition,  into  A  ;i  a  were  again  and  again  u ml 
taken  solrl\  t',.r  tin-  purpo-e..  of  -jM.il.  \\  h.-ii  a 
consular  arm  inSi.iK  needed  provision,  the  general, 
«-r  hU  li<  1 1 tenant,  with  a  light-armed  band,  would 
crossover  to  tin  l.\l.i.  ,  and  landing  at  some 

unguarded  point,  pill.i-.-  t lie  defenceless  inhabitants, 
commit  their  .l\\i-llings  to  the  flames,  and  retire,  as 
rapitlls  a>  th.-y  had  come,  laden  with  boot  .      Livy 
Uratcs    tour    pre-eminent    achievements  of  this 
description  uiiliin  tin-  space  of  a  few  years;75  and 
who  shall   tell  of  all  the  rapine  and  desolation  \vh 
he  deemed    coramonplare   and    hardly    deserving 
mention:      It  U  not   improbable  that  while  the  two 
governments  yet  preserved  relations  of  amity,  ma 
exposed  portions  01  tin    Punir  t.  may  have 

been  rifled  of  tin  ir  pr..p.-rt\  hy  Italian  buccaneers. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  treaty  of  548  B.C.  pro\ides 
that  "the   Romans  shall  not  sail  (into  any  IV 
harbour)  in   search    of  jf/it/K/t  r,  or  open  any  trade, 
or  build   any   city,  beyond    the   Fair   Promontory, 
or  Tarx  nun.      Somewhat  farther  on  it  is 
•dated  that   "if  any  Romans  land  in  search 

"  Niebuhr,   Vol.   Ill     p.   -.Ml.  »P    31; 

So  early  u  the  second  Swnnitc      Lib 
wmr  they  tried  to  import  timber      caj.  \XXV1I1.  «{ 
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water  or  provisions  on  any  place  subject  to  the  Car- 
thaginians, they  >hall  he  supplied  with  all  that  they 
require;  hut  thereupon  they  ^hall  depart  without 
taking  any  thing  by  violence  from  the  subjects  o. 
Carthage  or  their  allies  ;  and  a  breach  of  the~e  con- 
ditions shall  not  be  avenged  as  an  individual  injury, 
but  shall  be  prosecuted  as  the  public  cause/' 

The  motives  for  guarding  against  incursions, 
under  pretence  of  trade,  into  the  valuable  province 
eastward  of  the  Fair  Promontary,  thus  apparently 
subsisted  still.  Free  trade  had  not  ruined  Kinporia; 
and  Emporia  was  not  weary  of  free  trade.  The  new 
points  of  limitations  were  in  other  directions.  It 
appears  tolerably  certain  that  Tarseium  meant  Cadi/ ; 
and,  perhaps,  we  may  not  err  in  supposing  Mastia  to 
have  been  the  designation  of  some  Punic  colony  on 
the  opposite  coast  near  the  Columns  of  Hercules.76 

Another  clause  prohibited  the  Romans  from 
visiting  Sardinia  under  pretence  of  trade.  What 
manner  of  visits  they  used  to  pay  that  luckless  isle 
we  learn  from  other  sources.  To  provide  means  of 
tilling  their  public  domain  or  conquered  lands,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  steal  agricultural  labourers 
from  foreign  countries.  The  free  population  of 
Italy  had  been  decimated  in  the  course  of  the 
struggle  which  gave  their  territory  to  Rome ;  and 
the  victors  preferred  leaving  their  new  estates 
desolate,  to  allowing  the  eradicated  owners  to 


*  Stephana    appears    inclined      Hceren  cannot  decide  where  it 
to    place    Mastia  in    Spain :  —      was. 
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take  root  in  th.-ir  l.un i liar  soil  again.      I-          d  the    < 

11 1 
Roman  i. leas  of  trade  (and   it  unfortunately  jarred 

hut  too  little  with  the  best  morals  of  the  time)  to  fit 
out  privateers  for  tin  purpose  of  capturing  slates 
\\  lierever  they  could  most  easily  be  found.  At  a 
•  ri.nl  these  expeditions  were  a  public  con* 
corn,  and  were  ehftsAf  OOODpicd  iu  replenishing  the 
exhausted  race  <>t  Italian  labourers  with  Sardinian 
slaves,  until,  at  1,-n-j:  di  venalet"  became  a 

proverb  at   Rome  to  express   things  of  the  least 

possible  val 

Notwithstanding  all  these  geographical  limita- 
tions however,  the  spirit  of  Punic  industry  attests, 
in  iministakeable  t«-rm>.  its  fidelity  to  its  early  faith 
in  free  competition.  The  great  market-place  of 
all  international  commerce,  when  this  convent 
was  made,  was  Si,  il\,  in  which  Carthage  had  n« 

.  iously  possessed  so  mueh  influence,  and  in 
whirl  i  Rome  had  as  yet  obtained  no  footing.  Hut 
the  d.-nse  and  dU«-iplined  population  of  the  country 
defied  the  hostile  visits  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
manufacturers  of  Carthage  despised  protection 
against  any  fair  or  peaceable  competitors.  What 
says  tl:  ?  "  In  all  the  parts  of  Sieily  that 

belong  to  the  Carthaginians,  as  well  as  in  Carthage 
itself,  the  Romans  may  exhibit  their  goods  for  sale, 
and  do  everything  connected  thereuith,  upon  the 
same  terms  that  citizens  of  the  republic  do:  the 
like  privilege  being  accorded  to  Punir 
at  Rome." 

"  Arnold,  Vol.  III.  p.  ft*,  note. 
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CHAP.  In  Sieily  the  Greeks  and  Carthaginians  were  for 

—  — '  many  generations  brought  into  daily  contact.  The 
mtry  was,  for  a  lon<:  time,  divided  between  them  ; 
and,  in  the  wavering  fortunes  of  war,  several  of  tin- 
frontier  towns  many  times  changed  hands.  In  peace 
their  relations  must  have  been  intimate,  Syracuse 
and  other  Grecian  ports  being  constantly  filled 
with  Punic  shipping.  Elsewhere  the  two  nations 
were  mutually  well  acquainted  and  ever  desirous  to 
interchange  the  produce  of  their  skill.  The  woven 
goods  of  Carthage  were  in  request  among  the 
lonians,  and  Polemon  wrote  a  treatise  upon  them 
in  Greek.78  Between  Carthage  and  Cyrenc,  also, 
a  good  understanding  generally  prevailed.  Many 
(i  reeks  traded  to  Carthage,  and  the  Punic  mer- 
chant is  spoken  of  in  comedy  as  one  of  a  class 
familiarly  known  at  Athens.79 

Taking  all  these  circumstances,  then,  into  ac- 
count, considering  the  general  freedom  of  Athenian 
commerce,  and  weighing  fairly  the  evidence  before 
us  of  the  commercial  policy  of  Carthage,  it  is  hardly 
too  much  to  presume  that,  had  the  intercourse 
between  the  two  nations  not  been  free,  we  should 
find,  in  the  garrulous  chronicles  and  criticisms  of 
the  Greeks,  some  censure,  sarcasm,  jest,  or  ex- 
planation, regarding  such  an  anomaly. 

"  Heeren,  Hiat  Res.  Vol.  IV.         »  Plautus,  Poenulus,  Act  V 
ch.  5.  K.  2,  v. 
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"  Not  from  the  example  of  the  Athenians  only,  but  from  that  of 
many  other*,  it  may  be  shewn  that  a  free  government  is  the  best 
Win  It  the  Greeks  were  subject  to  tyrants,  they  excelled  not  their 
neighbours  in  renown  ;  but  when  they  were  delivered  from  oppression, 
they  surpassed  them  all.  So  long  at  they  were  under  the  restraint  of 
a  ma-  were  incapable  of  great  enterprises;  but  after  they  bad 

won  their  freedom,  every  man  plied  with  energy  the  abilities  be  had 


AT  the  close  of  tin  hrmir  aL'r,  the  governments  en 
of  Greece,  as  we  have  seen,  were  similar  and  few. 
In  thr  progress  of  society,  these  an<  i<  nt  realms  were 
hmken  up  into  a  great  number  of  dissimilar  and 
indrprndrnt  commonwealth-.  Lacedsemon  had, 
indrrd,  increased,  rather  tli.iii  diinini-hrd,  in  ex- 
inn  ;  and  Thrssaly  and  Ikeotia  r-  I  nearly  as 

were.  But  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century,  tin  Mr-,  u.  re,  almost  without  exception, 
free;*  and,  on  tho  mainland,  thnv  were  at 


dotus.  Lib.  V.  cap.  78.        Samoa,  enjoyed,  in  a  greater  or 
yra,    Rhodes,    Tenedos,      less  degree,  the  benefits  of  self- 
M,  Lesbos,  .fcgina,  Naxoa,  Ku-      rule  before  the  Persian  war. 


Cos, 

bo*,  Chios,  Paroa,  Z^^utho^  and 
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twent\  ,itcs    that,    in    their   domestic    affairs, 

'1  no  other  law  than  that  whieh  \\;i-  en- 
acted  by  their  own  senates  and  administered  by 
their  own  magistracy.*  And  the  tendency  of  all 
this  to  foster  industrious  and  Self-reliant  habits,  and 
to  be  strengthened  by  them,  is  sufficiently  plain. 

However  they  mijjht  ditler  in  external  form-, 
Greeks.  tlie  aim  of  all  was  to  make  every  free  man  feel 
himself  a  part  of  the  state,  and  so  to  organise  the 
state  as  to  concentrate  its  power,  when  required, 
in  favour  of  the  least  of  its  injured  members,  or  for 
the  punishment  of  the  most  powerful  contemner  of 
the  law.*  "  The  principle,  that  the  idea  of  the 
Mate  is  antecedent  to  that  of  an  individual,  was 
that  whereon  the  whole  political  >ystem  of(iree<<« 
was  originally  founded."'  The  being  sprung  from 
citizens  of  the  state,  and  the  having  a  home  within 
its  boundaries,  were  the  essential  claims  of  citizen- 
ship ;  and  this  idea  of  citizenship  was  become  the 
paramount  one  of  Greek  life,  to  which  all  others 
were  subordinate.  In  many  of  the  states  there  was 
hardly  a  trust  or  station  to  which  a  meritorious 
(iti/en  might  not  aspire.  The  eupatridaB,  or  good 
families,  kept  up  certain  social  distinctions;  and, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  notice,  pre- 
served, for  a  long  time,  peculiar  eligibility  to  a  few 


»  Athens,  Corinth,  Elis,  Man-  Omen                     opus   Delphi, 

Teffea,    Argoe,    Sicyon,  Hv/.intium,      Naupactus,       and 

I 'hi  ins,      Ilermionc,      Ambracia,  Calydon. 

en,  Megara,  Platea,  Cleonae,  *  Arist.  Polit.  Lib.  I.  cap.  1, 

Halicis,      Thyrea,      Epidamnus,  §11. 

Coma,    Orchomenos,    Apollonia,  Hermann,  ch.  3,  ^ 
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of  the  higher  offices.       Bui    "the   various   codes   CHAP. 
agreed  in  making  the  relation   in  \\hi.h  all  classes  < — .- — 
of  citizens  stood  to  the  law  uniform   ami  imme- 

e/'e     The  heart  of  industry  beat  high, — for  it 

itself  honoured,  secure,  and  free. 

l'..i.  h  lit  tie  community  enjoyed  iU  own  frame  of  MI 
ml.-,  differing,  in  many  respects,  I'mm  those  of  its 
neighbours,  hut  as  strongly  expressive  and  admo- 
nitory  of  self-respect  among  its  subjects  as  that  of 

most  opulent  or  famous  of  them.  The  pa- 
(notion  of  the  Greek  was  intense,  because  every 
object  he  esteemed  and  loved  was  intrusted  to  his 
daily  care.  If  not  actually  invested  \\iili  a  share  in 
the  government,  ho  was  continually  incited  to  as] 
to  being  so,  for  trade  and  invention  were  free  and 
open,  and  their  gains  certain  and  great,  With 
industry  and  perseverance  there  was  nothing  whit  h 
he  might  not  one  <:  <e.  to  attain,  livery  selfish 

rest    \va-   linked    \\ith    the  noblest  feelings  of 
hi-  |  and  the  tender  associations  of  domestic 

.  \\hi.-h  elsewhere  check  public  spirit  and  .- 
devotion,  were,  among  the  Greeks,  its  most  potent 
stimulants.7     They  were  a  commercial  people,  and 
had,  therefore,  cause  to  shrink  from  the  hurdenx  ,.f 
protracted  war  and  the  ruinous  damage  of  invasion : 
but  they  were  a  free  people,  and  they  knew  that  at 
whatever  hazard  their  freedom,  even  for  industry's 
sake,  was  worth  defending  unto  the 
When   the   invader,   therefore,   came,    there    v.a-.   n.. 

•  WicJwmuth,  Vol.  I.  f  41.        •  Ucrodotoft,  Lib.  V.  cap.  S7. 
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debate  on  the  profit  and  loss  of  submission, 
where  the  unanimity  of  defiance  was  broken  by 
party  jealousies,  as  in  ^Egina,  or  its  strength  para- 
l\M'd  l)\  recent  disaster,  as  at  Argos.  But  wher- 
ever the  industrial  communities  of  Greece  were 
free  to  choose,  their  heart  laughed  at  the  thought 
of  submission,  for  they  had  been  trained  from  child- 
hood to  regard  country  and  existence  as  one.  This 
was  the  spirit  that  garrisoned  Greece,  and  which 
nothing  but  extermination  could  suhdue. 
The  Persian  And  now  came  the  great  trial  of  the  national 
constancy  and  faith  in  freedom.  Not  very  many 
years8  had  seen  the  city-states  of  Greece,  each  in 
its  own  self-reliant  way,  working  out  the  problem 
of  popular  industry  and  rule,  when  the  monarch  nf 
the  East  sent  his  heralds  to  demand  that  tribute 
which  all  other  nations  had  been  forced  to  yield.9 
Young  Greece,  with  sunny  scorn,  refused,  and  flung 
down  her  defiance  to  "the  great  king."  Then  came 
the  fearful  pause,  which  the  brave  alone  can  know, 
the  holding  of  the  breath  that  comes  when  the  irre- 
vocable word  hath  gone  forth,  on  whose  result 
depend  the  honour  and  the  safety,  perchance  the 
\er\  existence,  of  all.10  Impulse  had  done  its  duty. 
'Twas  right  to  answer  the  proud  tyrant  so  ;  but  now 

•  The  final  expulsion  of   the  which  it  could  not  enforce  sub- 

Pisistratida*    took   place    in  510  mission.— Thirl  wall,  chap.  14. 

i,     ,  and  Marathon  was  fought  in  lee    the    account    of    the 

490.  taking  of  Samoa  not  long  before 

9  "The   Persian   empire   had  lUftnr  the  Penim.  when  harfflj 

.  er  been  BO  great.     From  the  an  inhabitant  was  left   upon  the 

rising  to  the  setting  sun,  there  island. — Herodotus,  Lib.  111.  cap. 

appeared  to   be  no   power  that  149. 
could  rival  its  majesty,  none  from 


nodotaa,    1         \  II.   cap.      the  Doric  name,  would  have  IM 

•  scve,  lluit  in  Sparu  •  <irc«* 

11  Hud   .  Mailer,      mfcCT 

carried  av  IJook  I 


reflection  asks.  What  chance  have  ye  against  such 
an  adversary  mutr-tri.  km,  asks,  • — 

an-  \vitliin  (In-  \\al!  >w  few !      Who 

uniMtall:-  Hy  what  path  \\ill  heroin.  <  ild 
\\r  all  >t:iinl  to^-tluT,  JiL'li!  -id.-  h\  tide,  I'"!'  all.  am! 
ill  tl:r  si^ht  «•!'  all 

it  most  ago  i 

me  waverings  there  were,  and  back-lidings; 
and  some  b<  -fa  dou 

fatal    tn    thrir    !•  thai!    r\. -:s     1'- 

\\'niilil    iiu-ii    Ih'lit-M-    it    no\  told   the 

know  what   man  is  and 
kfl  him.     I.' f  it  be  remembered 
'•  were  many   \  irmiTiiinrnts   in 

Grec^<  re  also  ui an \  oppressive  ones.     Had 

all  resisted  ecpial  had  IMVII   thf  leflSOO 

ill   tl.  .'xatnplc    to    mank 

B,  with  IUT  multitudinous   pu! 

uonly 

•d  all  aid;1-  whilr  tin-  u'.dlair  axos, 

me  it  was  that  th«  10  ruled  as  to  be 

the  1  hearted  people  of  Greece,  single-fair 

braved  for  month-    tin-   \\holo  wrath  of   Dai 
\\'l ifii  first  appealed  to  in  the  common  cause,  Sparta 
Katened  coldl\,  and  suffered  tl 
laid  in  ashes  nv  >lu-  \\ouKl  rt»nsi-nt  to  arm  ;:* 


I  !  '  •  ixnis  j  ui  \  i    nis  i  OI;N 


tlit  :is,  Chians,  and  Samians,  nohly  ha/arded 

their  own  safety  in  defence  of  their  injured  brethren. 
The  Aleuada*,  who-e  irresponsible  dominion  slill 
held  down  Thcssaly,  were  not  ashamed  to  \velcome 
the  invader  in  sj)itc  of  the  wishes  of  the  people  ; 
while  the  men  of  1'hocis  sternly  ahided  the  lir>t  shock 
of  tin  storm.15  Argos,  but  yesterday  widowed  of  her 
bravery  by  the  ferocious  vengeance  of  Lacedaemon, 
was  wholly  unable  to  render  help  ;  but  all  her  kindred 
cities,  Troezen,  Hennione,  IMilius,  and  Corinth,  sent 
their  contingents  to  Artcmis/mm  and  Thermop\  i 
and  Megara,16  Sicyon,17  and  Miletus,  whose  princi]  > 
were  still  more  popular  and  commercial,  rivalled 
their  exertions.  Thebes  preferred  the  friendship  of 
Persia  to  that  of  Greece,  and,  through  her  predo- 
minant influence,  held  back  the  other  towns  of 
Bocotia,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Plateaus,  who 
were  neither  to  be  cajoled  nor  overawed.  In  after 
times,  the  Thebans  deprecated  the  reproach  of  this 
perfidy  by  pleading  the  misgovernment  under  which 
their  country  then  groaned.1"  The  Arcadia 
whose  Pelasgic  simplicity  and  social  freedom  had 
never  been  trampled  down,  promptly  and  unani- 
mously took  their  fitting  post.19  jina,  still  bleed- 
ing from  internal  wounds,  was  too  exhausted  to  resist 
during  the  first  campaign;-"  but  she  made  amends 

.    Lib.  VII.    cap.  »  It  was  but  a  short  time  be- 

Lib.  \  III.  cap.  30.  for                 odromus  and  s» 

trlismutli,  §35-39;  Mill-  liundred  of  the  popular  p 

mat.  Lib.  I   can.  9,  §  1.  ^Egina  had  been  cut  off'  in  -ci  un- 

I'ausanian,  Lib.  IX.  cap.  62.  successful  attempt  at  revolution. 

"  Thucydides,  Lib.  1  1  1  .  rap.62.  —Herodotus,  Lib.  VI.  cap 
'•  Herodnt,,^.  Lib  VIII.  cap.  72. 
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ere  the  war  was  over  ;"  and  the  names  of  her  tons 

who  fell  at  Salami*  were  engraven  on  tin-  national  «  —  !\L-^ 

I.ilx  i  ty  was  still  immature.    All  had  not  come  to  A*****. 
the  same  understanding  of  its  culture;  and  there* 
were  old  jealousies*  an  ts  not  to  be  forgotten 

lit.      \\  hat  m:\r\el   that    i  few,  on 

whom  tin-  locust  <  Asia  must  first  descend, 

should  o\\n  that,  miMM.  lined  and  ing  of  suffi- 

in    time,     their    hearts    did    Miik    within 
tin-:  ra  hut  men.      >i 

when  before  did  in.-n  resolve  and  do  as  the 
great  mass  of  the  (nvek  people  thi-nr  N«.t  the 
threi-  hundn-d  and  their  hrm-kinj  d\iinr  at 

•es,  —  not  Marathon,  infinitely  ul»'!  ...uirh  it 

was  and  will   ever  he,  i-xpress  the  calm,  .  \ed 

purpose  which  1  the   whole  Athenian  people 

forsake  their  immemorial  citadel,0  each  man 
dwelling-place  and  means  of  livelihood,  all  mi- 

temj)le<   and   Inn-lather-'  tcmhs,   and  rcsolutel\ 
abandon  tl 
the  harbariu 

Ih'i-ein  was  victory,  —  tin 
].  lined    -j.irit    of  m.m    OfW   t;  less    (lay   that 

ills  him;   of  faith   in  •  ing  good  over  the 

dark   realities   of  sense  and    time.      Let    IN 
Athens,   if  our  s  can  save  her;    if  not,   let 

I  be  forsaken,  so  tha;  our  children  may  else- 
uhere  live  free  I 


51  Herodota*  ip.         •  Iiocratct,  Puuit! 

rodoci*  I         VIII.  emp, 
-  Ibid.  41 
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To  the  Persian  it  was  a   ridd  .  us  it  lias  a 

t 

v  —  r.-  —  '  toftding.     ThjB  (i  tor  a  certain  time  ' 

governing  the:  ;cfi  and  imperfect  as  their  at- 

npte   had   frequently  been,    they  were  yet  en< 
t<>  i/i\e  tliem  thU  M-lt-reliant    fortitude,  —  this   uhieh 
alone  could  >a\e  them.      After  a  ]}\'o. 
the  invader  was  hurled  hack  to  his  own  land.  7     The 
great  V.  the   still   myrmidon  remnants  ol 

once  magnificent  host  defile  through  the  street 
Sardis  on  their  variou  ion,  and 

I'arthia  :    and  as  he  ga/ed,  wist  not  what  power  had 
baffled  him.  And  Greece  seemed  more  than  ever  i 
Foreign  lust  of  empire  had  done  its  worst  against 
her  industrial  i>les   and  city-states,  and   had   failed 
lominiously.     What   was  there  now  to  So 

felt  old  Greece,  tumultuous  with  joy  at  the  sc; 
credible  deliverance  her  children  had  wrought  out 
for  her. 
Return  of          And  the  people  were  come  back  to  the  places 

the  people. 

where  they  had  been  brought  up,c8  and  amid  their 

desolated  homes  raised  high  and  lon.ir  the  hymn  of 

<>ry.     The   shrine    wh»  -rday    the    Nub  an 

1  stabled  his  war-steed  was  purified  once  more  ; 

and  the  wrecks  of  Hellespont  were  hung  up  as  trophies 

of  retribution.*9    Again  the  field-  were  >o\\n;  and  the 


*  i                                xcs,  in-  r  Xerxes  crossed  t 
credulous    of    his    defeat,    asked  pout   in                    i^  of  480  : 

.-Did    I'l.-ita-a     and  iiirh 

waste?      Ye*,  she  was  told,  hut  virtunll;. 

the  ramiwirt  of  Atl.  lit  "<m    t! 
was  impregnable. 

*  The  I'Hstratidae  were  over-  ..I. 
throw:,  '*  Herod.  Lib.  IX.  cap.  1J1 


OP  THE  GREEKS* 

i! -led  vines  were  raised  up  l>\  the  hand  of  the  htm. 
bondman.*    Again  tin-  In-art  h  glowed  brightly  as  the  * — *- 

.iirwa*  told  .  nee  again,  within  the  late 

abandoned  *  >>le 

ite's  so .  \<r" — burned  clear 

and    welrome-uarin.       Thn.iiL'hont    all    Greece    the 

duties  and  j>  were  resn...-d. 

tin*   mother   uept   oxer  her  re*« -m-il  rhild  ;   and  i 
u i dow's  tears,  though  hittrr,  \\»T.-  >»ill  -1  lie 

who  perished  at  Plata*, 

gle<l  ffered  so,  and  ut 

/lc(l    at  !i«c- 

!i  deeds  as  had  been  dmu-,  —\\ithout  na- 
tional ii 

And  t  ^er  was  tlu»  more  innnincnt  from 

ill.-  \n-\   ta--t   tli.u   the  |  was  einpli  thetiM. 

Mad    mere   generalship    or    diplomacy 

'   (invk    drliu-r 

been   corrupted    !•;.  praisef  an 

prolong   thrir  pou.  I   earnr  :\-es 

destruction.         Hut    tli;it  \\r;v  a  \uli:ar  va::it\.  Mini- 

•K-.     A  far  worse  snare  beset  the  path 

ii.     Greece  In  ;i  ; 

ln-r   t'rrc,    l>.»ld   heart    had  the    taint    in    the 

and  in  ; 
f  triumph, 
ig    as    Athens    depended    on    i,.-r 


' 

•  .      • 


i\; 

rlivvi'-  resources,  contented  \\itli  the  opulence  her  <>\\n 
—  indu-tn  earned,  and  emulous  only  of  the  fame  <>!' 
beinur  the  most  highly  cmli-ed  and  free,  licr  social 
and  political  constitution  remained  linn  and 
idolised  by  a  people  it  had  raised  to 
unparalleled  prosperity,  and  looked  upon  nilli  env\ 
and  admiration  by  their  neighbours.  But  (Jr 
grew  vain, — Atbens  most  vain  of  all.  From  beiiiLi- 
the  treasurer  of  the  allies  who  had  vanquished 
Persia,  she  aspired  to  becoming  their  tax-gatherer. 
The  deference  and  gratitude  they  evinced  towards 
her  beguiled  her  into  forgctfulness  of  the  covenant 
that  was  made  at  the  first  between  them.  Their 
over-confidence  taught  her  the  evil  sense  of  irre- 
sponsihility  ;  until,  half-deceiving,  perhaps  half  >elf- 
deeeived,  she  proclaimed  herself  entitled,  not  only 
to  the  hegemony  of  Ionia,  but  to  the  absolute 
empire  of  the  sea. 

The  right  of  Hegemony  was,  in  phrase,  no  novelty  amonj- 
the  Greeks.  Its  primary  object,  as  the  term  in- 
dicated, was  leadership  in  war,  and  this  necessarily 
implied  to  a  certain  extent  a  right  in  the  pre. 
eminent  to  command,  and  a  duty  in  the  less  power- 
ful to  obey.  The  parent  state,  as  in  the  case  of 
Corinth,  claimed  hegemony  over  the  numerous 
that  acknowledged  her  maternity.  The 
elder  member  of  a  particular  race  claimed  military 
ience  among  her  neighbours  and  brethren  : 
thus  Argos  tried,  with  more  anxiety  than  skill, 
to  perpetuate  her  ancient  captaincy  in  Argoli>  ; 
Klis,  in  like  manner,  over  t  ntry  and  mari- 


OK    M !  I   >  I 

nine  .  i  in* hut  over   BcBotia,    * 

\\here  her    u[  reinacy  grew  HO  hurdensomc,  tliat  the* — .-! 
(ret-  1    riatauins   wen-   dri  seek   pro- 

tection and  help  t'i.  Hi   Athens  when  they  renounced 
the  Hu'oti an   league."     The  nature  and  growth  of 
tensions  to  leadership  in  .          unesus 
we  shall   presently  see.      Meanwhile,    it  may  be 
•  ••I   ill. tt   tlu-  I'xistoiiee  .us 

hegemonic  leagues  was  grounded  on  the  necessity. 
real  or  supposed.  <>f  mutual  defence  against  external 
enemies  :' and  that  whatever  in; 

,  the  truiding  state  assumed,  it  \\.i-,  pmtesMMlU 
at  K«ast,  rei'eral)le  to  the  need  of  securing  to  all  t 
tit   nt   this   j»r«  .         tone  of  command 

iit   )>e  >t>inetiiucs  arrogant,  or  the  requirements 

made    unequal.       Hut    the  ohjeet    and    the    prineiple 

•  \\ell  defined, v    and    li't't    the  hmnuir  of  selt-r 
unwt)iinded, —  its    vital    ener_;\     uiKjuelled.        Some 
recognised  authority  \\a-  indi>))en>ahle  in  th« 
hut    in  era!   council,    wherein 

peace  and  war  wer r  lined  upon,  and  the  eon. 

ents  settled  that  each  state  should  \ield,  every 

memher  of  the  league  appeared  re>ent- 

•     the    hegemony    to    \\hieh     Athens    now 
red    was    sueh    only    in    it>    .  nt    MM* 

Thraeian 

iosus  had    1  d    to    Mil.jeeti«)ii,  and 

iiiinor  ;i  had  heiMi  in 

ij.    106.  ichmuith,  f  M. 

*•  Hermann,  ; 


IND 

thr     lVr-i;m    I  Hut    the    spirit    of    Athenian 

mpiro's  sake  dates  from  tl:at  e\entful 
Tbemittocto  was  the  irtt  who  conceived 

tin*   IK. lien    of  rendering    Athens  mi-tre^    of   the 
M-;I.       'Hit*   maritime  confederacy  which,  mainly  by 

be  had  railed  into  exi-trm •«•, 

and   led   triumphantly   till   the  ruins  of  Lade    were 
forgotten   in  the   glories   of  Salamis,    had   probably 
produced  results  unforeseen;  and  on  the  flight   of 
,  Athens  found  herself  in  a  position  so  lofty 
and    BO    tempting    to    her    vanity,    that    we    rather 
wonder   at   the  moderation  of  her  tone   in   at   lir>t 
rlaiminu  only  the  new  rank  of  the  hegemony  at  sea. 
,,ne  n  via,  Corinth,  and  yEgina,  were,  previous  to 

of     the  invasion,  little,  if  at  all,  her  infer  Hut  her 

unparalleled  exertions,  first  for  defence,  and  then 
for  retribution,  gave  the  pre-eminence  to  A  then-. 
Themistocles  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  are 
((impotent  to  appreciate  the  impulse  they  have  i/iven 
to  the  destiny  of  their  country  long  ere  it  is  popu- 
larly understood.  For  the  deliverance  and  the 
fame  of  his  country,  he  had  been  the  most  equal 
mergcncy  ;  unhappily  for  the  eventual 
Ifare  of  that  country,  he  was  now  the  i 
adequate  to  make  brilliant,  but  perilous  use  of  the 
opportunity  which  had  arisen.  "  lie  was  the 
wl  red  to  tell  the  Athenians  that  the\  mi-lit 

to  assume  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  and  uho  .-hewed 
them    the    way    to    achieve    it.*'37        Cnder    \arious 

'I! 


OF   ill. 

1  hemistocles  contrived  to  keep  together    • 
allied  I  its  and  endeavoured  to  carry  the  '  —  -- 

war   in  lie  states  entered  into  a 

new  confederacy,  of  which  Athens  was  the  head, 
by  whose  terms  tin-  ind.  -prudence  of  all  was 
expressly  guaranteed.      Delos  was  chosen  as  t 

ill.-  «>n  federates,   and   its    *  as 

place  where    t  legates  should  assrmhle. 

At!  lilt    her    aneinit    walls,  ex 

lit   so  as  to  con  nert    tin*   .  city    witli    t 

Piraeus;  and  as  a  si«:  memorial 

lie   new   destiny  of  the    republic,   and  of  the 

•11  iN  -overeLmu  was  to  be  i 
i    the  assembly  were    turned  from  t 
•wards  the  sea, 
Thus  was  the  basis  laid  of  that  maritime  em-  Arktun 

pidly  expanding   h\  tlu-    \iet«>ries  of, 
(  'ilium,  SOI  ::h  umlrr  1' 

1  1   the   i  les  is  associated  with 

•v  for  removing  i  treasury  f; 

\\hnlc  :  lite  and  character 

was  opposed  to   tl:.  ]\\<  <larin«r   rival. 

IS,    and   popular   purity    more.       He 

consequences   of   the   national    changes 

that  TheiuiMoele-  wa<  hum  ing  on.     His  proposal, 

iter    the    hattle    of   IMatea,    that    a  national 

igress,    should    be     permanently 

eetahli^hed  to  as-eiuhle    there,    ar  kfl  thought 

!i  weal,58  had  it  been  adopted,  might 


1.)  1-  I\I)I   M  HI  \l     HIM  OHY  , 

have  a\  cried  many  of  tin*  evil-  that  en<ued.  For 
Athen<  his  hope  lay  at  home, — in  tin*  virtue  of  the 
people  thcm-ehes,  not  the  n  inn  her  of  provinces  the\ 
could  count  beyond  the  sea.  Ascendancy,  pre- 
dominance, power,  were  the  da\-dreams  of  Themis- 
tocles;  popular  justice,  industry,  self-respect,  the 
all-engrossing  aims  of  Arist ides'  eoun-el.  Was  it 
-trance  that  the  promiseful  policy  of  the  former 
found  preference  in  the  da//led  eyes  of  the  mam, 
and  that  they  soon  hcgan  to  look  upon  as  enemies 
all  who  thwarted  their  desires  of  empire?  To 
accomplish  these  desires,  a  prolongation  of  the  war, 
and  the  permanent  maintenance  of  vast  armament-, 

v  necessary. 

Btfectsofa  Sparta  had  retired  in  477  B-c'  from  the  con- 
federacy, and  made  a  separate  peace  with  1'ersia. 
Sympathy  and  gratitude  held  the  minor  st; 
longer  upon  terms  of  amity  with  Athens.  ]$ut,  as 
irs  rolled  on,  they  naturally  irrew  weary  of 
exertions  which  had  ceased  to  be  necessary  for  any 
other  purpose  than  the  aggrandisement  of  Atli 
Andros,  Paros,  and  others  of  the  lesser 
de-ired  to  follow  the  example  of  Lacedaemon,  but 
found  that  they  were  no  longer  at  liberty  to  do  so. 
A  general  armistice  having  been  proclaimed,  the 
exhausted  allie<  deemed  that  now  at  length  they 
nii-ht  return  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  primary 
106  and  independence.  Hut  the  power  of  empire 
had  been  held  too  long  to  be  readily  <n\en  up  ;  and 
sooner  than  surrei  isk,  however  fal-e, 

\\ould   cheerfully   be    \\orn,   or,    if    n  .    7ione. 


OF  THE  GREEKS. 

1'.  contrihutions     of    ships    and    money    Cn 

were  declared  by  Athens  to  be  indispensable-  to  tin    _J_V: — . 
main?, nance  of  a  great  sy>  ••.* 

Naxos,  refusing  to  comply,  was  compelled  by  arms ; 

\\a*  thf  HIM   that   fell   from  the  rank  of  an  ally 
into  thai  nf  a  conquered  irilnitary;  and,  as  the  tuni 

ach  eaiiK  ,  they  were  nearly  all  treated  in  1 
manner.40    "  Some  of  them  were  impru<  .ugh  to 

seek  ease   from    their   burdens   by  sa 

ugth,  a;  -I'd  to  commute  personal  service 

in  the  endless  expeditions  i  .-»•  sum- 

iinl,   for   stated   payments   of  nmin-y  :    but   thr 
states,  which  thus  wore  exempted  from  keeping  up 
a  naval  force  of  their  n\\n,  were  ever  after  exposed, 
neans   of  defence,    to    the   growing 
nf  the    Athenians,    and  thus  dearly  pur- 
chased temporary  relief."  '•     '1  h.  lt*d 

i  ships  of  war,  \\hile  the  brave  Chians  adhered 

rostly    i  of  furnishing  a  separate 

ii  manned  and  oilicered  h\   tli.-ir  own  people, 

and    they  seem    to   have   fared   better    in    conse- 

(jllei 

progress   of  usurpation    henceforth   grew  Comim 
1.      I.ennin- and  Inihru-,  where,  under  the  plea" 
of  expelling  the    i'.  Athenian  garrisons  had 

now   de<  1  l)e    integral 

nces  of  the  repul  !  yros  was  voted  pira- 


»  Thucydidt-m  Lib.  I.  cap.  96.         •  Thucydidc*,  Lib.  I.  cap.  W. 

\jich*mutli.  V..1.  11.  f  48. 
variously    estimated     at      from 
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tir;il,  and  its  inhabitants  sentenced  to  diafranchi 
mcnt.  Thasos  was  subdued  by  ("mum,  and  the 
towns  of  Eion  and  AmphipoH^  on  the  neinhbouriiiLr 
coast,  by  tbe  same  victorious  general.  'I  lie  country 
around  tbe  mouth  of  tbe  Stnnioii  also  was  invaded, 
but  tbe  expedition  failed.  In  Kulxra,  those  who 
were  foremost  in  resisting  Athenian  oppression  \\ere 
voted  aristocratic  traitors,  and  bciiiLi  defeated,  after 
a  sanguinary  struggle,  their  lands  were  divided  into 
democratic  lots,  to  a  considerable  portion  of  which 
the  Athenians  did  not  scruple  to  prefer  irresistible 
claims/  We  read,  moreover,  of  military  colonies 
being  subsequently  sent  thither,  as  well  as  to  se\eral 
other  of  the  insubordinate  allies,  whose  confisc 
lands  \\ere  parcelled  out  in  grants  to  the  intruders.43 
Mitylene,  Potidasa,  Sinope,  Amisus,  Colophon, 
Melos,  Scione,  and  Delos,  were  successively  found 
guilty  of  certain  acts  of  contumacy  ;  and,  within  a 
few  years  from  the  defeat  of  8  re  all  in 

effect  reduced  to  a  state  of  political  vassalage. 

The  terms  and  forms  of  the  old  hegemony  were 

•.Hies. 

preserved  for  some  time,  it  is  true  ;  but  the  po\\er 


of  Athens  was  such  in  fact  no  longer. 

in  the  days  of  its  legitimate  use  and  popularity, 
anioiiLr  the  Greeks  implied  neither  centralisation 
of  authority,  nor  assimilation  of  domestic  institu- 
tions. When,  for  objects  strictly  national  and  re- 
ciprocal, there  were  substituted  aims  palpably  and 
avowedly  of  selfish  metropolitan  aggrandisement, 

XII.cap.5;          «  Thirl  wall,    Vol.    III.   chap. 
Tlmcydidcs,  Lib.  I.  cap.  I  M  18. 


OP  THE  GREEKS. 

ti>  i  ipl<>   nt  Greek    federalism   lost 

its  healthful  spirit,  and  its  self-sustaining  •— 

lesser  states  eould  not  hut  feel  them- 
os  less  respected — could  not   hut    t'lll  in  tl. 
•  >MI  esteem.     Some  ot  .  aeon. 

. ,     \\hi.h,     in    muli,     presented 
many  allm-mir  cumpensat  nd  do- 

mestic  peace.      Others,   like   the  enerp   :     M 

'iinird  >ilmtl\  tlirir  political  humi 
ami  held    tlirir  re>entful  hrcath    until  a  tinu-  >hould 
-uinini:  all  tlicy  had    r  1\   \ii-lded, 

and   for  proclaiming,  as  they  did   \>\    their  ambas- 
sadors in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  states  at 
i    /m     1-JS    B.C.),    that    their    Id  Ted 

•It    was    no  of   faith    >\ith 

it    warrant  tv   andj«*tk«ar 

>^<_{r. 

could,  with  mi  truth,  de- 

hey   had   originally   entered  into 
confedenu  .  irposc  of  enslaving  Greece 

•he  AtiicniaiH,  hut  of  <;  ig Greece,  by  th 

help,  from  vassalage  to  the  Medes; — that  so 
long  as  the  Athenians  led  them  as  equals,  tins  had 
followed  them  with  hearty  good-will,  hut  that, 
\\ln-n  i-alled  on  to  aid  in  the  suhjiiLration  of 

nee  gave  way  ; — that,  as 
their   hrethren    were    in    turn    suhdm-d,    the;. 

i   themselves; — that,  having  still   the  protec- 
:  of  their  own  domestie   in-titutionx    uninfrin^ed, 
they   \\ere   unu  ill  ing  to  withdraw 
but  that   their  feelings  were  no  longer  the 
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(\i\\\     and  that  it  \\  >ine  time,  more  from  fear  than 

l<>\e  they  had  kept  upon  terms  with  Athen-  "** 

Of  the  incidents  and  re>ulN  of  pro \incial  subju- 
gation, so  far  as  they  concern  the  fate  of  the  de- 
spoiled, we  speak  not  here.  It  is,  howe\er,  reiji;! 
to  remark,  that  local  freedom  wits,  in  some  re«p.-, 
increased,  rather  than  diminished,  by  the  ascend,: 
of  the  Athenians.  When  any  attempt  was  made  to 
di-own  their  imperious  protection,  it  was  usually 
denounced  as  a  plot  of  the  oligarchs,  recjuirinn  their 
prompt  interposition  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  the 
many,  an<l  to  chastise  the  oppressive  few.  Their 
policy  was  selfish  and  eventually  suicidal  ;  hut  they 
were  too  quicksighted  not  to  discern  how  much 
their  own  internal  system  of  rule  might  be  strength- 
ened hy  disseminating  their  principles  wherever  the 
opportunity  presented  itself.  The  more  reflecting 
of  their  statesmen,  moreover,  may  not  have  h 
unmindful  that  the  chief  compensation  they  could 
render  to  those  who  had  been  half-tricked,  half- 
trampled  into  annexation,  was  the  extinction  of 
local  abuses  and  oppressions.  Petty  obstacles  to 
intercourse  were  in  all  likelihood  removed,  and 
whatever  grudging  remnants  of  monopoly  still  lin- 
gered in  particular  places  were  probably  overthrown. 
The  avenues  moreover,  were  gradually  thrown 
open  to  the  acquisition  of  the  rights  of  Athenian 
riti/enship;  and  whc  n  Samos  and  /Kgina, 

and  elsewhere,   rival  manufactures  were  found,  it  is 

44  Thucy. licit*.  Lil..  III.  raji.  10-12. 
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but  justice  to  rt'i  that  no  attempt  was  made    <HAI>. 

^O  * v^— 

ob\  ,1,  and  protaoeet  are  seldom  dinVult 

to  find;  I. nt  in  the  worst  scenes  of  their  ambition, 
ill.'  A i h'-niaiis  teem  to  have  anticipated  the  prec< 

ur  own  illustrious  statesman,  "  I 

•us  be  splendid."  " 

The  desire  of  Atlu-ns  was  not  the  sordid   lu>t 
of  men*    tr:  a<  .juiMiimi.       II. -r    \:-ions   *. 

of  Athenian  expansion  and  absorption  —  of  morally 
and  politically  rendering  all  (ireece  Atht-nian. 
Exp  ii<  r  boldest  and  ablest 

men    in   this  respc<  -li   1'nr  many  ^eiii-rat ions 

it  \\a-  impossible  to  di-p«-l  thr  popular  illusion. 
Its  prevalence  naturally  in  Mvurini:  ' 

uninti  rrupted    liberty    of  ontributed 

p08sil»l\.  md   thrn\  to   it-  in-  rough  and 

complete  emancipation.     It  is  rather  to  be  taken  as 
of  tin-  healthful  state  of  things  previously 
MihMMinj,   than  an\    cause  of  general  doubt  upon 
the  subject,  that  no  is  traceable  in  the  Greek 

historians  to  set  such  advantages  as  ooimter*weigbti 
in  the  scale  against  the  injuries  and  affronts  in- 
tlieted  by  the  system  out  of  \\hirh  they  had  sprung. 
It  \\a-  doubtless  perceived  that  if  general  traffic 
gained  in  freedom,  local  industry  l<-t  in  content, 
traiHjiiillitN.  and  >pirit.  IJut  e\en  had  the  benefits 

•en  greater   than   there  i<  an\   rea- 
to  suppose  they  were,  the\  <-«ndd  afford  no  compen- 

liniuul  Kurkc. 


IN  I)  I  s|  i;i  \|     li 

(  l,'\AI'  to  the  ( i reeks  for  the   liuiniliatioiis   whereby 

J  tlit  .mi.  .1.    and    which    uoundiMl    the 

public  mind  4t  in  the  D  I  Yom 

their   nature    they    mu-t,    in    a    LM'eat    derive,    ha\e 
n  l)iit  locally  appreciable,  while   the   in.-ults  and 
losses   of  political    Mibjuiration   were    universal,   and 
•ry  where  sought,  as  tl.  -y  \vbere  proffered, 

-\inpathy  in  hatred  and  in  hopes  of  vengeance. 
These  for  a  time,  indeed,  were  vain  ;  and  < 
revolt  that  was  crushed  rendered  Athens  more  super- 
cilious and  indifferent  to  the  ill-will  thus  cherished 
against  her;  yet  it  may  be  truly  -aid,  that  not  until 
she  had  proved  every  link  of  the  chain  of  wrong,  was 
it  found  strong  enough  to  <  r  down  to  ruin. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  sCnse  of  overwheh 
power  deferred  all  attempts  at  general  mutiny. 
Sixty  Athenian  triremes  cruised  about  the  Gn 
seas  the  whole  year  round;  and  the  citizens  did 
duty  on  board  by  rotation.  The  dismayed  allies 
beheld  them  every  where,  and  trembled  at  the  ra- 
pidity of  their  movements,  with  emotions  not  fai- 
n-moved from  superstition.17  Popular  forms  became 
almost  universal  among  the  states;  but  their  early 
pride  was  gone;  the  root  of  their  liberty  \\a- 
dead. 

And  what  effect  did  all  this  work  upon  the 
Athenians  themselves  ?  In  a  variety  of  ways  the  mo-t 
injurious  They  daily  undertook  to  act  in  a  capa- 
city of  which  Solon  and  Cli>thenes  had  not  dreamed, 

*  Wachsmuth.  Yoi    II.  §58.  Il.id. 
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•reseen  and  vaii  onto   CUM» 

in  tii  responsible  masters.      It  seems* —  — 

as   though    it   were   an    ine\  itahlc  cnn-ctpimr.-  nf  tin- 

••or]  t  power  by  one  state  over  another,  tl 

the  wider   tin-  Lro\eriiinur    «-la*«.  and   tin*  more  nu- 
merous the  han<U  engaged  in  the  work  of  n. 
tln»  Lin  :o  become  corrupt! 

:  nipt.       \\  e  read  occasionally  of  a  wise 
kin. IK    autocrat,   sometimes   of  a  considerate  and 

<  :icd  oligarchyf  holding  other  land- than  th< 

in  al>M)lii!««  snl.j,.,-tinn  ;  Init  nruT  dn  wr  hear 
of  a  free  people  assuming  unjust  or  arbitrary  power 
\\iili  hnnnur,  nfetj  ual  advant,: 

to  thrir  Milijrr^  ur  tluMii-rhc-. 

In  tin-    In-art   «>t'  tin'  Aili.-nian    |).M»ph?  the   sense 
of  tli  ugth  and  present   impunity   na- 

turally begot  a  cloininn-rin-j  and  insolent  pride  that 
\\«Milil  hrook  neit!  roof  nor  expo 

!es    wrll    uiideiNtooil    \\\\^    t'rt'ling,   whf!',     h\     a 

kfl  <>t  11  -.trndu.-!-.!  :  ree  by 

\\hirh,  in  the  disposal  of  the  (so-called)  common 
fund  of  the  conl'.Mlrra*  y,  tli«»  Athenian  assemhly  de- 
clared themselves  accountable  to  none.  1  )a\  l>y  day 
a>  thi-  iiunii-ral  nut  ion  gTG\\ .  '  pro- 

vincial adiuini-tratiuii  \\a\c«l  n,  ^  an(J 

ed  to  successfully  is 
soon  preferred  to  all  other  means  of  deciding  con* 

rsies.      The  peaceful   senl.-meiit  of  diseoi 
gave  them   no  new  enm  ->r  vnni- 

coercive  measures  t«>  rirents  mini-f.  red  but 

too  «  !\  to  both. 

M 


is  •  •  .  I    ii  is  r 

CHAP.  Athens  was  drunk   with    power.      The  delirious 

« — .- — 'excitement,  tasted  once,  \\a>  not  to  ho  relinquished  ; 

• 

exdtenirnt.  the  tliirst  of  ascendant  v  and  pre-enmWBOt  beOMM  ha- 
bitual, and  at  any  cost  it  would  be  ^ratified.     The 

iiulanN  \\ere  sometime-  changed,  hut  their  effects 
on  the  popular  brain  and  heart  were  much  the 

ne.      National   vanity  is,  indeed,   a  versatile   pas- 

:i.  Themistocles  fed  it  with  the  idea  of  maritime 
ascendancy,  and  this  not  as  attainable  by  mere 
superiority  of  seamanship,  or  wiser  ways  of  trade, 
which  would  have  necessarily  been  the  growth  of 
time  and  the  subject  of  competition,  but.  by  such  a 

ubination  of  fraud  and  force  as  should  first  place 
the  fleets  of  the  minor  states,  on  one  pretext  or 
other,  under  the  lead  of  Athenians,  and  then  let 
them  separate  if  they  dared. 

As  against  Persia  the  combination  of  forces  was 
plausible  and  just;  but  peace  came,  and  the  ships 
of  the  confederates  returned  not  to  their  respective 
havens.  Athens  wanted  them  still.  Their  CreWI 
might  share  with  hers  the  common  triumph  if  they 
would — in  that  respect  she  scorned  to  be  illiberal — 
but  not  otherwise;  their  term  of  alliance  was  not 
ended  \et,  then*  was  still  common  work  to  do. 
And  this  work  was  never  finished  till  (i recce  was 
undone.  Gradually  the  allied  armaments  became 
an  Athenian  fleet,  officered,  not  exclusively  but  dis- 
tinctively, by  Attic  citi/cn-,  receiving  orders,  cen- 
sures, and  rewards  from  that  memorable  place  of 
assembly,  whence  the  vessels  in  the  Piraeus  could  be 
alwavs  seen. 


OP  THE  GRKF.KM.  !'•  * 

Vs  suggested  a  new  form 
L      I  !«•  was  bravo,  hut,   t'rmn  rse 

He  was   the   friend   of  Phidias,   and    IO\IM| 
'  >d  treasury  was  full,  and  there  were 

more  triremes  than  eunuch  already  in  hia 

and  Pineus.     '1!  \hi«h  \\-.\-    flu-   «•«•• 

h  a  confederacy  ought  to  look  the  metropolis  ; 
Athens  should  be  glorious  as  well  as  the  AMI-  mans. 
ieh  popularity  as  he  possessed,  with  Midi  re- 
sources at  hi>  di-j)o-al.  and  with   one  SO  1  'be 
1   "  superintendant    of  jmhlir  \\nrk-,"    tin* 
trniptatinn  \\a-  irrc-i-t ihlr.     Phidias  was  appointed  ; 
and   those   stupcndmi            ;9    began,  whose  unri- 
«-d   lu>trc  daz/1                    ye  that  was  perini 
lx?hold   thrin,   and  whose  vi-rv  ruins  fill  us   with 
ind  drliL'ht. 

ory  portion  of  the  aspiring  rity  was  al«nnd 
!i    hnildini:^   of  \.iricd    fnnn    •  ttin»,    suit- 

alilr  to  thr  endless  objects   of  an:  i-ineSB, 

oK  .  and  worship,  which  di\  id»-d  f  h«-  tism-  «>f  the 

comniunity  ;  and  to\\friiiLr  ahovr  all  rose  tin-  <  itadrl- 
shrine  of  Athene,  he^ide  whose  guardian  image 
8to<  Palate  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Ten 

of  Kreehtheti-.     'I'he  TeinpK*  of  Unwinged  \ 

as  there,  opposite  the  illery  ; 

between    them    was    the    matchless     IVopylaea,    or 
•rance-gate,  tnuhidi  a  ni;i_-nitirent  flight  t.f-tepa, 
tit  for  the  multitudinous  processions  that  were  u 
t«»   thmn^  them,  \\mind  upwards  from    the    un 
IMHI:  (it\.      I!  jK*akahle  must  have  been  the 

sense  <>  ;d  with  what  eestasy  of  pride  must 
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Mimptuous  edifice-   have  been  viewed  by  the 

'  self-idolatrous    croud,    who     saw    tbrin     rise     \\itli 

magical  rapidity  around  them.  How  sorrowfully 
one  listens  to  the  voice,  as  of  contrite  abasement, 
which  seems  to  echo  through  their  vacant  ruins, — 
the  je\\elled  leper's  cry, — "Unclean!  nnelejin  !" 
Yet  we  cannot,  as  true  men,  and  Imal  to  the  im- 
mutable rights  of  human  freedom,  shrink  from  pro- 
nouncing the  inexorable  verdict,  that  it  had  1 
better  such  a  combination  of  art,  if  there  were  no 
other  means  of  producing  it  than  those  which  n 
there  and  then  employed,  had  never  been.  Not  that 
we  love  art  less,  but  that  we  love  right  more.  Art 
is  indeed  inestimably  .nood  ;  but  even  the  inestimable 
may  be  bought  too  dear.  The  ambition  of  be- 
coming the  atelier  of  the  world  was  so  brilliant  and 
noble,  that  it  is  impossible  to  repress  the  sympathy 
and  admiration  it  kindles  in  one's  bosom.  Un- 
happily, however,  we  are  forced  to  remember, 
that  with  Athens  this  ambition  was  inseparably 
interwoven  with  another  and  ver\  different  one, 
that,  namely,  of  becoming  the  world's  show-room. 
From  which  of  the  two  the  multitude  derived  most 
isfaction  it  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture.  Be 
this,  however,  as  it  mav,  it  is  obvious  that,  in  de- 
partiiiLr  from  the  path  of  free  and  fair  competition, 
even  though  in  favour  of  the  arts,  Pericles  was  an 
evil  counsellor  and  guide.  Had  Athenian  toil,  sus- 
tained by  Athenian  taste  and  opulence,  rendered 
the  city  of  Minerva  the  free  home  of  Grecian  art,  BO 
that  the  Corinthian  or  the  ^Kginetan  sculptor 


s. 

would  have  come  thither  a  highest  school  of 

-tud\,  or  a-  thr  i;il  athlete  sought  to  contend  <— 

•lh-  c -hirf  of  combat-crowns  before  all  Greece 

assembled  at  Olvmpia,-  m\\  \\nuld  ha\e   !...{  no 

permanent  place,  and  the  architectural   beauty  of 

1   not    h.-en   inseparably  associated  with 

till'    HUM! 

At  the  outset  of  these*  m  icles  was  TMM  <* 

encountered  by  som  of  popular  conscience. 

•  I'  the  great  huildings  was 
planned   <  rcated  a  momentary  misgiving  tl 
cost  would  be  too  large.     The  minuter  knew  well 

•  -hord  to  touch,  and  ans>\  Let 

the   huilding  be  finished,   and    I    \\ill  have    it    in- 

\\ith  //  I  of  that  of  the  people 

\tlu-ns  if  \\licn  tliev  >»•«•  it  c-miipK*t«-  tl,.  \  \\ill 
pay  for  it."     Tin*  tlireat  of  paying  for  it   himself 
was  id  cles  was  a  man  of  "derate 

tune  ;  hut  popular  \as  stung  hy  tlie  sneer 

into  hlind  Ibrgetfulness,  and  the  work  went  on. 

The  ambition  of  beco i  [X>lisofthr 

Ionic  states,  founded  mi  ihe  .liiin-  of  Athens  to 
]ne-eininent  \alour,  wisdom,  and  worth,  was  cheer- 
ful 1\  reeoMni-ed.  Many  advantages  resulted  na- 
turallv  froiu  the  enjoyment  of  so  distinguished  a 
presidency,  the  just  recompense  of  hr  liar 

services.     Great  confidence,  moi  11  we  have 

seen,  was  placed  in  her  inteiirity  a>   L'u:inlian   oftln* 

st ;  great,  therefore,  was  her  fully  in 
asci  dence  to  a  sense  of  submission  in 

hrr  allies,  and  greater  still  her  <  rime    in   usurping 
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and  appropriating  to  her  o\\n   individual  adornment 
those   funds  which    could    never  ha\c   conic  into  her 
hands  save  in  the  capacity  of  a  national  trust 
•n.-f...:ifi.  It    \\,.,v    hard    to    blame    the    anxiety   sheun    by 

successive  administrations  to  perlert  the  dei'enecs  of 
the  arsenal  and  docks,  on  both  of  which  vast  sums 
were  not  only  expended  originally,  hut  the  main- 
tenance of  which  was  an  annual  source  of  \< TV  con- 
siderable outlay.48  We  cannot  help  doubt  inn  the 
policy,  however,  of  the  massive  fortifications  with 
which  the  capital  was  surrounded.  Their  whole 
hi>tor\  reads  ominously.  Built  in  defiance  of  Sparta, 
they  were  doomed  to  be  occupied  within  a  few 
in  after  their  construction  hy  a  Spartan  ^arri-on  ; 
and,  having  been  demolished  by  the  same  jealous 
power,  they  were  subsequently  rebuilt  with  the  help 
of  a  donation  from  Persia.49  What  an  epitome 
of  national  infatuation  is  here!  Yet  the  world  is 
apparently  not  grown  wiser.  Huge  walls  are  Mill 
in  building  for  defence,  as  if  they  had  not  betr; 
every  people  who  confided  in  them. 

*  nc  sums  expended  in  sucb  buildings  must 
have  been  great.  What,  then,  sball  we  say  of  the 
forest  of  temples,  theatres,  irymna-ia,  with  their  ac- 
companiments of  altars,  fountains,  batbs,  and  the 
embellishments  of  statuary  and  painting?  The 
IVopylaea,  or  entrance  to  tbe  Acropolis,  cost,  alone, 
2012  talents  —  nearly  half  a  million  sterlii 
I-Yom  the  x/////  r  fund  of  the  allies,  little  short 

Bockh,  Book  II.  §  10.  «  Bockh,  Book  II.  §  10. 
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i  million  was  taken  1 

(hit<rtm:il    purposes;   and  this  was  but  out 
of  expense    mi.l.-r   <*iu-    \\\  \\  »•    kim.\    that 

among  th.-  (.n-,1.  high  bare  walls,  with  a 

,  diil  not  answer  the  description  <>: 

lino    pllhlir    huildiiiL'.       The    »'diti<  »',    i  rti>||\ 

ill    ^trucl  M    l»nl    the    «  a-krt    \\lii.-h    « Miitained 

items;  and  the  A  th<  mans  deemed  their  phut- 
worship  or  ainusriiirnt  nniit  to  be  seen  h\  thr  puhlir 
until  01  e  space  was  filled  with  sculpt 

in  ivor\,  «,r<»l<l, '>i'  niarhlr,  ami  r\»-r\   iiii.-!-\al   • 
v\itli  tlr-i^i;  ^iU   «.!'  ihr 

>lirinr>  ts  of  elaborate  workmanship  aixl 

1  ui'  rai  1  In-  cfiiaments  i 

in  case  ofnetMl  in. m  the  >tatu.'  nt' Atli.-. 
al'  lah-nts  of  gold  ;31  tin- 

image   itself  was  regarded  as   the  masterpiece  of 
Hiidias,  and  cost  more  than  an  entire  year's  « 
Iwtinn  <>f  the  allies.*8 

.1  whidi   tin-    i'     ,>ylfiea  was  finished 
the  IVlojMiimesian  war  began.53 

:u-triall\,  tin-   effects  of  tl.  e  a't 

•  aj)pari-nt  ••hictl)  in  the  rapid  DManetM  nt'fin- 
plnxniiMit.  Artilieers  of  all  tl  Agrees  of  skill  ini- 
grai  -  from  the  neigh  hour  ini:  t-i: 

allure. 1  l.\  thr  advanced  wages  which  tlu-\  r\p« 
the;     .        !  a  tlividril  :.  niu-t  ha\ <'  been  gi\ 

al  pursuiU  also  in.  p..pu- 

»•«•, 
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latinn.     [t  was  a  natural  devefepemenf  of  the 

temperament,  that  when  a  £reat  public  um-k  was 
•6  begun,  iN  completion  should  IK-  hastened 
A.irds  as  rapidly  ,  |  of  tin* 

enhanced  cost  therein  incurred.  The  cH'crt  on 
,c>  imiM  ha\e  often,  t!  ,  been  marked  and 

sudden.     A  multitude   of  persons  were  rily 

added  to  the  town  population,  all  of  them  dependent 
upon  the  continuance  of  work  for  daily  maintenai, 
It  is  indicative  of  a  v<  r\  M.und  fi-cal  -\>tem,  that 
under  these  circumstances  \ve  hear  nothing  of  new 
laws  for  supplying  the  demand  for  food.  The 
domestic  produce  war,  limited,  and  already  hi- 
nt. What,  then,  must  have  occurred  uhen 
an  addition  was  rapidly  made  to  the  population, 
had  foreign  importations  not  been  five?  In  one 
ipe  or  other  the  want  would  ha\e  made  it-elf 
peremptorily  heard.  All  went  well  and  prosper- 
ously, however  ;  prices  indeed  rose,  but  gradually  ; 
house-rent  and  luxuries  of  many  sorts  grew  dear, 
hut  the  prime  necessaries  of  life  remained  low  ; 
and,  though  an  epicure  paid  for  bis  enjoyments 
exorbitantly,"  a  working  man  and  bis  family  could, 
it  is  supposed,  have  supported  theiu-ehe-  \\ell  on 
less  than  forty  pounds  a-year. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that,  in  >o  far  as  prices 
had    been    artificially    stimulated    by    an    augmented 
demand    for   labour    and    advance     in    wages,    any 
of  employment    became   a    -erious 
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of  domestic   danger;    ami    t                      In     MI 
dinVuIiy  was  postponed,  »re  aggravated  it 

It  was  part  <»f  the  poli<\  <»f  IVrides  to  provide 
111).  the  amusement  of  tbt  people.     To  this 

end   f.--':\als  of  various  kinds — pni.lir  panics  and 
spectacles, —  and,     above     all, 

menu,  were  SVM« -matically  adopted  among  t 

periii.ni.  MI   charges  t«>  uhi.-h   tin-   tun.U  «•!'  the  go- 
it    \\vro  pp  'le.      These  wt- 

liiin  ti  \\ithhnldintf  more 

substantial!  1  h<<  li    thought  also  should  1>« 

',    tlloULlll    t  left     Uinl. •'!.'.        Thl* 

great  excess  to  \\hi« -h  tl  ry  were  afterwards  carried 
has  nothing  to  do  \\ith  tl 

aim  ua>  imt  good,  and  tlu-ir  moderate  and  legitimate 
use  capable  of  services  to  civ  1 11. 

tl'.-    vamr    JH  ;  assignable  tli.-   in 

cluction   nf  the   -\-ti-m  of  fees  M  who 

:i  a  jun  ;    a  precedent  -non    followed  \)\   \ 
•M   who   at  I'm-   Assem' 

nporaneoosly,  also,  we   find  ih.-    systematic 
increase    of   puhlir    hamjuets   ostensibly   given    in 
honour  of  the  gods,  but  in  realiu   to  aid  tin*  pn. 
possessors  of  the  rights  of  l«i-Mati\e  >n\rre:L:nt\ 

ntainin^  them-rUe-.     The  worst  evils  produced 
h\  these  alterations   in   the  judicial  and  legisla? 

\\ere  thosi'  \\liich    thev  -1(»\\1\  and   inmrahlx 
:    upon    the    moral  and    indu>trial   h.; 
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the    people.        The  waste    of   revenue    they    entailed 
seems  to  have  been  generally  rather  cmmtocL 

Had  all  thc.-e  items  of  casual  or  permanent  ex- 
penditure been  charged  to  the  account  of  the  taxes 
paid  by  the  community  who  enjmed  the  heneiits  of 
them,  a  natural  check  would  have  always  ex- 
isted on  their  tendency  to  excess;  and  it  in 
thoughtless  moments  the  mere  panders  to  the  ca- 
price of  the  multitude  had  succeeded  in  he^uiliiiu 
them  into  improvident  outlay,  they  would  hardly 
have  escaped  the  keen  reproaches  of  all  classes 
when  the  honey-cup  was  drained,  and  the  hitter 
cost  was  demanded  in  vainly  postponed  privation-. 
The  true  evil  lay  in  the  absence  of  this  check,  and 
the  consequent  absence  of  all  dread  of  responsibility. 
The  Athenians  paid  for  their  pleasures  and  their 
splendid  banquets  to  a  great  extent  out  of  the 
tributes  of  the  dependent  states.  Pericles  himself 
only  raised  the  tribute  by  a  small  amount,  but  his 
successors  were  forced  to  augment  it  to  a  far 
greater  extent,  in  order  to  keep  up  his  profuse 
penditure.  1  hirinir  his  admini.-tralion,  indeed, 
the  -vnteleia  did  not  exceed  150,000/.  ;  and  on  the 
B  of  the  war  he  stated  that  there  were  nearly 
1  ,>00,000/.  in  the  treasury.  But  within  the  space  of 
three  \ears  the  whole  of  these  accumulation-  were 
di»ipatcd  in  armaments  by  sea  and  land.57 

lVriele<  did   not    live   to  see    the    trees    of   hi- 
planting  stimulated    to  over-blossom  by  tho.-e  who 

*  Thirhvall,  cliap.  1  v  Jhu.x  di.lt?,  Lib.  II.c:ii«.  M. 
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h.mselves  .  but  for  selhMi  profit  - 

popularity,  and  so  insured  their  premature  decay.*— 
for  uh.it  ho  may  not  have  i  ted,  even  at  a 

.   it  seems  unjust  to  hold  him  answer- 
hi.'.      With  tli,.  latent  and  best  of  modern  hi-torians 
may  vent  HIT    t<»    dissent  from   tin- 
furious  philipp  M  ruple  to 

:hute   all   his  measures  to  a  recklr  of 

pop  UK!    pouer,-    (  oiiMdering  it  obvious  that 

hi-  HIM-'  foreseen  •  nces,  to  \\hirh 

he    attributes   nearly  all    the   \i. .-    ;ui<l    follies   of 
tin-   Lit:  ih«'   ivjmhlir/'      I5ut    wlirthcr   In- 

>aw  such  of  them  as  to  us  seem  most  obvious 
ami  iiic\!tahle,  or  d<-  liiniM-lf  \\ith  vague 

is  of  resources  in  reserve,   \\hieh   trade  or  c« 

t  were   to   make    available    in     time,    appears* 
questionable.39      At    length    the    crisis  came  ;    tin* 

H'nce  of  many  of  t  (*  was  worn  out, 

and  in.. iv  than  one  revolted.     At  tl  <•  same  moment 

•dar  diM -i.ntent  hejran  to  sheu  it>elf  at  home* 
and  an  in.|uir\  into  the  state  of  the  revenue  was 
call.  It  i-  imt  improbable  that  the  latter  was 

caused  by  some  cessation   of  (  \]><  nditmv,  \\hi.-h, 
throw  iii«_r  many  out  of  \\orl  to  the 

d.  inagogues  to  assail  the  so-long-popular  mini- 
\\  ere   the  >urplu>  funds  of  the  synteleia  exhausted, 
theii?      (  )r   \Nrretherehiddcn   m  in  the 

exjienditure  :      All    i>  \\r;i]>t   in  darkness  and  uncer- 

*  S  i'iickh  agi  I  of* 

•trance  (Hist.  Vol.  III.  page  f>7,      utmmbtntioo,  K-K  III  $  is. 
)  again*  the  cloqu  *  TliirUall,  ibid. 
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CHAP,  tainty  ;  wo  only  hear,  \\itli  LM'ief,  a  base  on  raided 
— »  aga:n>t  Phidias;  we  see  him  tlun^  into  a  prison; 
tho  tottering  mini>ler  daring  not  to  interpoM-  betu 
that  foarfullest  of  all  created  tilings,— a  suspect  in<: 
mob  and  tho  object  of  their  suspicion.  I-'nun  his 
jjrison  1'hidias  goes  forth  to  gaze  upon  tho  fatal 
glories  of  his  workmanship  no  more.  They  had 
hid  him  roar  a  palace-home  for  art  and  freedom, 
and  ho  found  in  it  a  grave  for  himself  and  them  ! 
He  was  not  the  first  victim  of  popular  r.uje  at 
Athens  ;  and  tho  catalogue  was  soon  a  long  one. 
And  1'  set  about  preparing  his  financial 

ement  for  the  expectant  public.  lie  knew 
better,  probably,  than  any  other  man  how  hopeless 
uere  any  of  the  ordinary  expedients  :  he 
tho  few  hard  things  that  might  be  done,  and  the 
thousand  plausible  things  that  l(t/  linn  could  not  be 
done,  for  his  prime  of  life  was  passed,  and  he  br 
to  think  how  his  name  should  be  written  in  the 
page  of  history'.  It  is  only  just  to  say,  that  from 
his  honourable  rivals  for  power  in  the  assembly  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  incurred  vexatious  opposition  ; 
and  this  tends  to  confirm  a  surmise  that  it  was  a 
danger  more  perilous  and  more  diflicult  to  deal 
with, — such  as  a  parahsis  of  the  industrial  action 
of  the  state,  —  that  sat  heavily  on  his  mind.  While 
he  revolved  these  arduous  meditation-,  the  impetu- 
ous presumption  of  one  of  those,  unluckily,  whom 
lie  advised  with  determined  his  course  of  proceed- 
inn-.  Alcibiado-  wa-  b\  many  \oars  the  junior, 
and  in  many  respecU  the  inferior,  of 


i ;  > 
Descended  from  one  of  the  oldest  f.imili.-.   of  the    ,  m- 

:(\,    and    l:.:i-    t,.    an    aiuj.l.-    fortum-,    ho  wa«  v 
one    of  those  ill -eoiMhuted    l»riuL^   \\ho   think   i 
value  of  such  gifts  onl \   to  !>«•  relished  when  others 
be  painful  uded  of  the  want  «-f  ih- 

itidem,   and  un-erupulou-,  he 

was,    in -\t -rdh -leas,    popular   at    tin*   outset  of  hi- 

career.     Perhaps  he  had  for  the  moment  more  hold 

:•"-.-.  d.  hecause  he  had   in  some  respect 

more  in  common  "ith  them.     An  excessive  ] 

li  rank 

them    for    tin*   games;   and   mam    \\riv  im- 
•  •rUhrd   !»\    krej>iiiLf    thi-m,    as   is   recorded 
several  an.  I.MK  \\riters,  though  otlier-  ridbed 

l>\    the  same   means.'0     Alcibiades  indulged  fret- 1 \ 
in  this  amusement,  entered  his  horses  for  tin-  most 
>•*,    and  was   mm-h    elated  when    In- 
won.01     When,  upon  one  occasion,  he  was  seeking  a 

;    militan     <  oinmand    he    boa>t fully    riMiiind 

hi-  countnmen    of  the  tclnt  of  his  appearaiioe  at 

tiie  ( )l\mpic  games,  where  he  bore  away  several  of 

the  pri/rs.      Tlum^h  little  ^iven  to  n-li^iooi 

,    he    well    knew   how   to  appeal    to    the 

in  of  the   multitude,  and   having  once,  in  a 

reckless  mood,  d  the  <  en  the  pious, 

he  strove  to  make  amends,  subsequently,  h\  a  show 

oal    whit  h  "inies   (and   he  had   many) 

was   insincere.     His  first  essay   in  public 
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('I1IXVIV    administration  \\a<  in  Sicih,  where  he  was  sent  with 

— '  older  and   better   men.       His  headlong  violence  and 

ill-temper  contributed  not  a  little  to  embroil  the 
affairs  of  that  country  ;  and,  when  he  could  not 
force  those  who  had  sent  him  thither  into  ado], 
his  improvident  and  unreasonable  view-,  he chan^rd 
>ide-,  e-pouscd  a  wholly  different  policy,  and  sought 
nothing,  thenceforth,  so  intently  as  to  thwart  and 
injure  those  who  had  first  employed  him.  Such 
was  the  man  by  whom,  in  his  difficulties,  Pericles 
i-  said  to  have  been  influenced,  and  who  coun- 
selled him  to  divert  attention  from  the  real  evil  by 
settini:  up  new  objects  of  interest.  A  curious 
dialogue  is  i^iven  by  Xenopbon,  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  on  another  occasion  between  them,  in 
which  Alcibiades  is  made  to  pu//le  Pericles  as  to 
whose  will  should  govern  in  the  state  —  that  of 
the  many  or  the  few  ;  and,  while  the  veteran 
statesman  owns  the  apparent  contradictions  and 
incongruities  into  which  his  own  honest  convictions 
would  lead  him,  the  whole  object  of  Alcibiades 
seems  to  be  to  shew  how  nimbly  lie  can  turn  round 
in  argument,  and  with  what  levity  he  regards  the 
most  perplexing  difficulties  of  state.6*  We  can 
hardly  believe  that  a  politician  like  Pericles  had 
any  thing  of  value  to  learn  from  bis  inexperienced 
and  uiddv  associate.  Perhaps  Alcibiades  knew  too 
much  of  bis  policy,  and  he  wished  to  humour  him 
with  the  credit  of  having  given  the  suggestion 

«  Memorab.  Socrat.  I  J 
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u  1 1. -n-.  ,n  h<-  was  about  to  act*     Perhaps  be  saw  that    <  H  M>. 
tin-  1   ^-f    in   in   the  direeti.ni   .Uibiades- 

pointed,  and   t!  resisted,   it  would  sever  him 

i  one  whose  talents  and  resources  he  dar 
to  despise,  an<l  <>\.T  \\hom  he  may  have  frit  that 
ties  of  pri\ate    frirmUhip   umild   have  any  hold. 
\\IM-.  \,r    tin*    determining   considerations    we; 

olved  to  take  hi-  final  stand  upon  the 
existing  system,   and   to  give  no  explanations  to 
those   who    called    for   financial    reform.       It    • 
honour  of  tin*  eountry  was  offended,  he  was  ren 

'.ndieate  it.      It   in  a  matter  of  small  moment, 
he  was  the  more  te  of  tin*  national  digni 

lest  an  impression  should  get  abroad  that  they 
feared  to  go  to  war.63  Nor  was  this  a  random 
\aunt  ;  its  practical  meaning  was  well  understood 
and  appreciated.  A  decree  of  non-intercourse  had 
a  short  time  before  been  launched  against  the 
revolted  Megaroans.  This  amounted  to  a  str 
block  a<l  hey  were  denied  admission  to  tin- 

fairs  and   markets  of  Attica:    at    that    period    no 
state  could  export  its  products,  unless  submissive  to 
tin-  rulers  of  the  sea;  and  on  their   irood-uill  and 
pleasure   it    depended   whether  the  surplus  produce 
of  these  states  could  be   exported  or    not.'  *     The 
•.oked  the  interpo^iiinM  nf  >parta,  from 
\\hom   eatOJI    were   sent   to  expostulate  with   the 
HIS.        They    urLfed    the    LTr'u'vanoes,    also,    of 

the  minor  states,  who  had  in  truth  ahundant  reaaon 

*  Thucydidc*,   I-i*».   I   c.  1.18,         *•  De  Bep.  Aih.  II   :».  II. 
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XI,  to  complain,  hut  cuncerimiL!'  wlmm  Sparta,  in  all 
,  _  L\  _  i  likelihood,  would  have  ne\er  -cut  an  embassy  if  her 
own  aim  had  not  been  to  provoke  a  war,  and  had 
there  not  been  some  suspicion  that  A  thru-  \\a< 
ivlurtant  ju>t  then  to  enihark  in  one.  \\*lien 
Pericles,  therefore,  in  hi-  acrii-t«»med  tone  of  calm 
self-reliance,  |)roposed  that  no  relaxation  of  severity 
should  be  conceded  to  the  rebellious  tributaries 
he  at  once  complied  with  the  promptings  of  the 
petulant  and  haughty  Alcibiades,  and  rallied  the 
drooping  confidence  of  the  many  who  had  wavered 
in  their  fidelity  towards  him  only  becau-e  he  seemed 
for  a  moment  weak  and  in  perplexity.  lie  proposed 
no  retrenchment  of  expense,  he  asked  no  self-denial  ; 
all  was  sound  and  firm,  he  said,  and  transient  ills 
would,  as  they  had  often  done,  pass  of  theniM>K<  - 
away.  Temporary  confidence  and  good  humour 
revived  at  his  familiar  bidding,  and,  before  the 
illusion  was  dissipated,  all  Greece  was  wrapt  in  the 
flames  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.64 

The  ngecf  The  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  termina- 
tion of  the  struggle  a^ain>t  IVr>ia,  and  the  outbreak 
of  the  PeloponneMan  war,  was  the  noon  of  Attic 
splendour.  It  is  called  the  age  of  Pericles  —  the 
age  of  Phidias;  its  duration  bem_%  f',,r  the  <_rr< 
part,  co-extensive  witli  the  administration  of  the 
great  statc>  man,  and  with  the  popularity  of  the  -till 
•  arti>t.  Hut,  save  in  a  chronological  scn-e, 
the-e  epithets  are  rather  calculated  to  mislead. 

• 
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The  political   and   social   impetus   of  tin-    time   had     <  HAP. 
been  given  before  Pericles   acquired  am  tiling   like  — - 

asceii.l.m.  \  ;  and  his  great  merit  la\  in  directing  its 
impeniM.itN,  and  disarming  its  anger;  in  guiding 
its  energy,  and  calming  its  perilous  e\<  liability. 
All  we  know  of  the  man  leads  to  the  con 
that  he  sympathised  hut  little  \\ith  the  wild  passion 
ucnt  that  possessed  the  Athenian 
multitude.  He  had  the  ta<-ull\,  it  i<  true,  \\hirh 
is  the  peculiar  gift  of  genius,  of  divining  what  the 
mass  would  have,  of  anticipating  their  will,  and  of 
realising  in  form  and  speech,  what  the\  incohe- 
rently dreamed  of.  And  seeing,  possibly,  that  the 
was  too  strong  to  he  resisted,  he  committed 
hi-  fame  to  its  force,  and  contrived  that  his  own 

_:n  .should  be  home  aloft  on  its  turbulent  bosom. 

•  Tides  was  not  deceived  as  to  the  illusory  mn^tt 
nature  of  his  count!  \  -  ambition."      He  saw  that,  d 
soon  or  late,  the  people  must  be  wakened  from  their 
dream  of  empire;   and,  it  is  not  impossihle,    that 
among   the   unavowed  motives  that    rendered    him 
apparently  so  passive  at  the  approach  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  and  disinclined   him   to  attempt  to 
avert   it,    may  have  been  the  conviction   that  the 

^Tgle  was  inevitable,  and  that  the  sooner  it  came 
the  better.  To  suppose  that  he  counted  upon  the 
result  which  followed,  were  to  misapprehend  the 
whole  being  of  the  man.  The  ruin  and  shame 
whieh  it  hrought,  first  to  Athens,  and  eventually 
to  all  Greece,  he  recked  not  of ;  nor  in  this  is  he 

-  ThucydideO  .1-    I  cap.  144. 
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<  HAT.  Maine-worthy,  t<>r  ue  can  lianlly  believe  that,  had 
— ^ — '  lVride<  lived,  and  contimiiMl  to  hold  power,  the 
complicated  tissue  of  error  and  obstinacy,  into 
which  hU  incompetent  successor.-  plunged,  would 
ever  have  been  committed.  The  gloom  that  over- 
spread his  latter  da\ -,  even  had  it  hccn  wholly 
political,  may  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  his 
foresight  of  the  many  humiliations  which  no  warn- 
ing could  make  Athenian  vanity  apprehend.  J>ut 
the  insane  expeditions  to  Sicily,  and  the  reckless- 
ness that  staked  and  lost  all  means  of  ordinary 
defence  at  ^Egos-potamos,  are  unlike  all  the 
measures  of  the  celebrated  statesman,  who  ne\<  T 
left  himself  without  resources. 

As  fallacious  is  it  to  call  this  memorable  period 
the  age  of  Phidias,  and  to  imagine  that  the  im- 
mortal calm,  which  is  the  predominant  characteristic 
of  his  works,  was  the  impression  of  the  time.  The 
seeming  parallel  between  him  and  Pericles  has  no 
doubt  suggested  the  fond  conceit,  and  led  to  the 
popular  flattery,  that,  as  the  great  minister  was  the 
(harmed  tongue  of  the  multitude,  so  the  great 
artist  was  their  magic  tool.  But  art  is  no  subtle 
amalgam  of  esoteric  wisdom  and  popular  flatten, 
as  the  best  of  statecraft,  such  as  that  of  Pericles, 
must  necessarily  be.  How  much  of  his  own  great 
spirit  Phidias  impressed  upon  his  countrymen  is 
another  question;  but  what  could  they  tell  him  ? 
He  was,  indeed,  to  them  a  soul,  and,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  their  ambition  of  celebrity,  and 
willingness  to  work  and  pay  for  whatsoever  pro- 


OP  •un- 
to prorure  it    for    thn 

bis  glorious  ideas  in  out \\ard  form.     Hut   further A- 

than  this  what   had  he  to  do  with   them,  save   to 
perish  in  their  hands,  as  the  pen.  his 

eendant  height  above  them  ? 

As  tor  ili.'  time,  did  it  not  prove  itself  unworthy  TWaf>  <* 
ho  man, — mournfully  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  value  of  him  ?     Surely  of  all  generations,  that 
\\ln.-h  history  brand.-  \\ith  the   >ha:  as  death 

U  the  one  least  deserving  of  being  associated  in  his 
.     Of  them,    what   shall   we  say  ?     The  less 
that    is    pharisn  nachful,     probably     the 

Had  we  a  Phidias  ?" -alas  !  these  idle 
omplacencies  have  a  miserable  sound  A 
1'hidias  we  have  not ;  hut  those  we  have — how  do 
ue  treat  them  ?  If  the  imprudent  contract  is  pro- 
voked,  what  does  it  come  to?  The  Greeks  at 
least  honoured  him  long  years,  and  heaped  di-tim •- 
lions  and  emoluments  upon  him;  then,  in  horrible 
caprice,  they  tiling  him  down,  and  let  him  perish 
in  a  prison.  We,  with  more  regard  to  the  cohe- 
rencies of  decency,  never  evince,  by  any  national  or 
popular  act  worthy  of  the  name,  that  we  are  con- 
M-ious  of  the  oreat  and  glorious  spirits  that  have 
been  and  that  are  amongst  us,  or  of  our  obligation- 
and  our  duties  towards  them.  Phidias  worked  not 
to  please  his  own  generation,  hut  to  teach  all 
times,  and  as  was  his  aim  so  should  his  honour  be. 
i  hi-  uork  was  done,  and  others  caught  up 
1,  he  had  dropped  in  death,  the  lowering 
iniluence  of  the  desire  to  win  mere  popularity  soon 
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appeared.  Every  successive  school  became  more 
literal,  and  addressed  its  appeals  more  to  the  senses. 
In  other  \\ords,  art  gradually  taught  less,  and  tried 
to  amuse  more. 

ot  The  ostentatious  misappropriation  of  the  federal 
revenues,  not  to  works  of  art  alone,  but  to  many 
other  branches  of  a  prodigal  system  of  expenditure, 
t  Athens  dear.  It  inevitably  led,  when  that 
fountain  of  spoil  was  suddenly  closed,  to  summary 
measures  of  direct  taxation,  destructive  alike  of 
capital  and  enterprise.  But  as  these  evils,  in  the 
aggra\ated  form  which  they  at  first  assumed,  are 
inextricably  mingled  with  the  misfortunes  of  the 
IVloponnesian  war,  they  are  not  dwelt  on  here. 
Attic  industry  revived  on  the  return  of  peace  ;  and 
opportunities  were  thus  afforded  of  reverting  to 
sound  principles  of  economic  and  political  rule. 
How  much  of  national  strength  and  prosperity, 
and  of  the  means  of  individual  comfort  and  happi- 
ness, Athens  still  continued  to  enjoy,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  see. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  turn  our  eyes  for  a  brief 
interval  to  the  great  enemy  of  popular  freedom  and 
industry  in  Greece, — Lacedsemon. 


UIAPTF.K   V. 


•  s  <H    INDUSTRY    \\l>   I  Ki  I  DOM  AMONG 
Hi:  SELVES. 

"  Of  the  peculiar  privilege*  of  the  Spartan*,  that  which  they 
valued  mort  was  their  exemption  from  industrial  labour.  Their  law 
forbade  their  following  any  trade  or  busincm.  The  beloU  tilled  • 
lands,  and  were  accountable  for  the  produce.  When  unemployed  in 
war,  their  time  wa§  spent  in  hunting,  and  other  bodily  exercises,— in 
i»K  the  young  men  through  their  drill,  and  in  hearing  the  old 
men  talk.  A  Spartan  who  once  heard  at  Athens  a  person  condemned 
for  having  no  useful  avocation  deplored  that  any  one  should  he 
so  used  for  keeping  up  the  dignity  of  his  station ;— so  utterly  did  they 
despise  pursuits  of  commerce  and  manufacture."1 

A  DISPUTE  bet  \\een    Kpidamnus  and  Corcyra, 
into  which  several  of  the  second-rate  powers  were 
<lr.r>\  n,  was  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  Peloponnesian  Gaa«as. 
war.     The  Spartans  and  Athenians  stood  aloof  for 
a  time;  hut  \\hen  the  ( '<>n  \  rasans  appealed  to  the 
pride    of  the    hitter   as    "  their   only  superiors   at 
sea,"*  and  to  their  sympathy  as  a  free  commercial 
people  whom   the    Doric   allies  ot'  Kj»i«lammis  would 
destroy,  t  hey  espoused  what  seemed  the  w« 
and  by  their  preponderating  aid  soon  turned  the 

1  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Lyeurg.  •  Thucydides,  Lin.  I.  cap.  M. 
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(  n\r.  scale.  Lacedrrmon's  long  accumulating  hate  and 
•J — 'jealousy  could  thenceforth  he  no  more  concealed  ; 
and,  after  certain  fruitless  parleyings  and  negotia- 
tions, the  fatal  -trite  be^an.  All  (ireecewas  rent  in 
twain  durinLT  the  stru^le,  and  shared  'IN  desolating 
effects;  but  its  true  origin  and  motives  lay  deeper 
far  than  any  transient  occasion  of  ill-will  between  the 
leading  combatants  ;  and  that  which  rendered  their 
collision  sooner  or  later  unavoidable,  would  sutler 
neither  of  them  to  give  way  "until  they  had  ground 
one  another  to  dust."3 

m  It  was  the  long-restrained  outburst  of  an  an- 
.  tagonism  the  most  vivid  that  the  world  had  e\er 
*'  seen.  The  Doric  system  was  the  pointed  antithesis 
of  the  Ionic  in  every  feature  ;  nor  were  traditional 
enmities  wanting.  Pelasgic  elements  had,  as  we 
have  before  observed,  been  largely  interfused  with 
the  not  uncongenial  enterprise  and  freedom  of  the 
Jonians,  who  strove  to  obliterate  all  invidious  re- 
collections, and  to  persuade  themselves  of  the  indi- 
genous unity  of  that  which  was  in  truth  a  happily 
blended  race.4  Not  so  their  exclusive  rivaN. 
Wherever  Doric  institutions  were  planted,  and  so 
long  as  they  retained  their  vigour,  the  descendants 
of  the  primary  inhabitants  of  the  land  were  treated 
with  oppression  and  contumely.  Disheartened  and 
down-trodden,  they  ceased  to  use  the  Pelasgic 
name.  Nevertheless,  it  was  true,  and  the  circum- 
stance did  not  escape  the  observation  of  the  re- 

3  Thirl  wall,  chap.  16,  p.  373.  4  Isocratoi,    Panath.    §     17; 

Tliucydide*,  Lib.  I.  cap.  2. 
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flectivo  and   sentimrnt-loving  Greeks,   that,  from 

1 1:.-  in. HIM, T  in  ulii.h  ih.-  states  were  divided  in  the  * 
mcsian  war,  and  still  mure  from  the  leaders 
iimli-r  \\hnni  they  were  marshalled,  the  ancient  feud 
i  n.  I  niched  and  victorious  races  was,  after  the 

lap-r    nfx,.\,-ral    eeliturie>,    ill    >«.me  dt-L'ree  re-uinrd. 

Hostility  of  race,  though  kept  alive  as  a  popular 
sentiment,  was  not  indeed  the  governing  impulse, 
or  e\<  itiiiLT  cause  of  mutual  antipath\  ;  t<>r  time 
h;i<l  untoM,-.l  the  antagonist  Doric  and  Ionic 
systems,  and  revealed  innumerable  >nur.  «•>  of  en- 
mity and  repulsion  \\liereofa  primitive  age  had  not 
dreamed. 

irta  liad  lun^  been  the  acknowledged  head  of  A.UCO- 
those  states  that  cherished  the  maxims  and  habit*  KlktJd 
distinctive  of  the  one  ;  and  Athens,  from  the  days  i^** 
of  Themistocles,  had  become  the  chief  of  all  who  ad - 
liere«l  to  tlie  other.     The  ambition  of  both  led  them 

•  predominant  influence  in  Greece,  and 
the  madness  of  their  rivalry  would  in  any  case, 
perhaps,  have  led  to  hostility  between  them.  But 
\\hen\\e  call  to  mind  the  oppo>ition  of  their  mu- 
tually obnoxious  and  contemned  ideas,  habits, 
manners,  customs,  occupations  and  remember  the 

t forts  made  by  both  at  political  propa- 
gandism,5  our  uonder  ceases,  not  at  the  infatuat 
of  their  intrrnrrinr  hate,  hut  at  the  ruin,  loss,  and 
misery  \\hi.-h  it  caused. 

•MI-HI  an\  just  conception  of  the  intensity  of 

*  Aristotle,  1  II    j  7. 
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this  antagonism  between  Sparta  and  Athens,  it  is 
necessary  to  recall  some  of  their  respective  pecu- 
liaritics,  and  to  compare  the  lead  inn  feature-  of  their 
social  and  political  condition. 

Trrnt,,rir<  The  territorial  pre-eminence  of  the  Spartans  in 
Peloponnesus  had  heen  early  acquired.  Laconia 
was  their  first  important  conquest.  Its  fields  were 
partitioned  into  lots  of  equal  size,  which  were 
neither  to  he  diminished  hy  incunihrance  or  sale,  nor 
increased  save  hy  inheritance  or  marriage.  Other 
provinces  were  subsequently  added  to  their  en- 
croaching empire,0 — that  of  Messenia  in  particular, 
whose  plains  were  deemed  the  most  fruitful  in 
Greece,7  and  the  brave  defence  made  by  whose  inha- 
bitants drew  down  on  their  descendants  those  cruel 
penalties  that  throughout  time  have  made  "the 
helot's  fate"  a  proverb.  The  name  of  Lacedajmonia 
was  generally  applied  to  all  the  territories  of  the  re- 
public ;  but  the  Spartans  continued  to  be  a  separate 
and  exclusive  race,  and  numerically  bore  to  the 
community  amidst  whom  they  lived  and  ruled  a  re- 

spart:.n*.  inarkablc  disproportion.  The  population  of  Lace- 
•ii  •  .  d;emonia  was  divided  into  three  ranks  or  castes, 
severed  from  each  other  by  lines  of  demarcation 
which  for  many  generations  proved  insuperable. 
The  relative  numbers  of  these  classes  differed  con- 
siderably at  different  periods.  At  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Plat;ra,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
helots,  or  labouring  classes,  were  to  the  Laconians, 

•  Isocrates,  Panath.  §  7.  •  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Ages. 
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or  unenfran. -hi-ed  middle-class,  as  about  three  to    - 
one;  ami  that  these  bore  to  the  dominai 
nearK  tin-  same  ratio.1    Of  the  Laconians  we  know 
I  nit    li  !          seem   to  have  enjoyed  personal 

freedom,  and  a  certain  jM.rtimi  of  the  -oil  remained 
in  their  hand-.  They  were  Beith-  as  nor 

slaves,  hut  li\ed  in  a  *ort  ..t'  neutral  condition,  des- 
titute ot'cml  rights,  though  liahh-  to  be  called  out 
<>n  military  service, — sharing  all  the  burthen-  of  the 
state,  hut  incapacitated  far  the  performance  of  any  of 
its  trusts  or  fn>m  j  it  ion  in  any  of  its  honours. 

In  this  anomalous  position,  with  too  little  freedom 
tor  contentment  and  too  much  tor  de-pair, 
Laconians  continued  to  occup\  the  position  of  an 
intermediate  class  between  the  ascendant  clan, 
uho  in  the  sight  of  the  law  alone  i>nnstitut«Ml  ////• 
people^  ami  the  lahouring  population,  whose  lot  was 
unrelenting  bondage. 

Among  the  sovereign  class,  the  law  of  social  | 
recognition  was  that  of  "  equals," 9  and  every  thing 
was  done  that    institutions  could  do  to  realise  t  hi  > 
aixl  riches  were  decreed  alike  un- 
suitable to  the  true  le\el  ot'  1  )oric  pur 
Each  Spartan  famil\  had  its  estate  of  the  same  size 
as  those  around  it,  tilled    by  the  abject   descendants 
its   aboriginal   possessors,  and   guarded  by  the 
most  si  laws  again-    im  umhrance  or  alien- 

ation.     As  the  acquisition  of  wealth  was  forbith: 
no  coinage   of  the   precious  metals  was  allowed  ; 

•ThirUwll.  \,1   I  chap.  S,  p.  •  Mollcr,  DomM,  Book  III 

Mi,  chap.  2,$!. 
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and   as    luxury  was  supposed    to   bo  an   infectious 
disease,  all  int.  \e  on  public  business,  with 

foreigners  was  interdi< 'ted.  It  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  add,  that  commerce  of  every  kind  was  held  in 
contempt,  and  that  in  no  species  of  industry  could 
a  Spartan  enum:''  \vithout  degradation. 
Theory  of  To  the  latest  period,  the  policy  of  the  Greek 
oligarchy  was  i n vet erately  jealous  of  the  tree  habits 
of  thought  and  feeling  which  trade  inspires.  \Vheiv 
they  tailed  to  crush  it  altogether,  they  disfranchised 
those  who  followed  it  as  a  pursuit,  and  threw 
shackles  on  its  energy.  They  philosophised,  more- 
over, against  the  evils  that  beset  a  commercial 
people,  and  in  tones  that,  after  the  lapse  of  tun 
thousand  vears,  fall  upon  the  ear  as  though  we  had 
heard  them  somewhere  before.  "  If  we  tolerate 
commerce  to  any  extent,"  says  Aristotle,  "  our  go- 
verning classes  must  not  degrade  themselves  into 
merchants,  nor  waste  upon  the  arts,  which  contribute 
to  the  increase  of  luxury,  that  attention  which  may 
so  much  more  nobly  be  employed  in  agricultural 
pursuits  ;  for  these  are  the  best  occupations  for  the 
bulk  of  mankind,  the  most  propitious  to  the  health 
of  both  mind  and  body,  and  thereby  the  most  con- 
ducive to  national  prosperity.  Commerce  ought  to 
be  restricted,  therefore,  to  the  supply  of  our  own 
domestic  wants.  A  state  ambitious  of  command 
must,  it  is  true,  have  a  powerful  marine  ;  but  this 
may  be  accomplished  without  raising  the  seafaring 
crowd  to  the  rank  of  citizenship.  A  life  of  manu- 
facturing toil  or  of  chaffering  barter  is  wholly  incom- 
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,le  \\ifh  tli.-ii  di-nified  state  of  existence  wh id i    ' 
the  privileged  orders  sh  id.     Men  accustomed 

in-  humble  occupation  of  pro  \  'uliiiLT  for  thcm-eh.^ 
tli.  iibsistence,  or  of  accumulating  wealth, 

are  utterK  unfit   to  form  ts  in  an y  constitu- 

tional system.  They  are  to  be  classed  with  things 
neeessan  t<>  the  commonwealth,  but  not  to  be 

ranked  ainon-r  it>  citi/en<.       Iloue\er   indispensable 

the  state,  they  are  no  more  parts  of  the  state 

than   fiKxl,  which  i-   indispensable  to  tin-  life  of  an 

mal,    i-  |.an   «•!' tin-  animal.      The  product ivr   in- 

du>tnf  of  farmers  or   tradc>.j)coj)lr,  no   matter  how 

essential  to  our  physical  convenience  and  subsistence, 

•  Declassed  with  the  lii^li  political 

functions  of  soldiers,  priests,  or  legislators."10 

h  was  the  1   theory  ;    Laced0OKMI  was 

tin*  high  school  in  which  it  was  taught  by  forcihle 
example.  Even  true-born  Spartan  was  bred  to  the 

tession  of  :i  \Var  was  his  proper  elem» 

wherein  he  lived,  and  moved,  and  had  his  being. 
Peace  was  to  him  but  a  breathing  time  between 
combats,  an  int.-r\.i!  of  rest  necessary  for  physical 
renovation,  but  N  alued  rather  for  its  future  effects 
than  enjoyed  while  it  lasted.  1  branch  of 

Spartan  education  was  made  subservient  to  the 
culture  of  military  habits  and  ideas.  Obedience— 
blind,  and  unlimited  —  was  branded  upon 

ry  sense  and  feeling.     It  was  intended  to  last 
life-long,  and  means  were  found  whereby  the  im- 

»  ArirtoUe,  Poiit.  Lib.  IV.  c^.  6-9. 
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CHAP,  prcssion  became  as  indelible  as  the  tattooing  of  I  he 
Indian's  skin.  Di-ciplinc  wa<  tin-  ^real  end  and 
aim  of  Doric  training,  and  nothing  was  too  sacred  to 
be  sacrificed  to  it-  attainment.  Individual  li<.nc-t\, 
the  purity  of  youth,  maternal  tenderness,  dome-ti. 
affection,  industry,  justice,  and  mercy — all  \\civ 
alike  trodden  under  foot,  deliberately  and  syste- 
matically, in  order  to  perpetuate  a  warlike  stoi< -i>m. 
Tbeft  was  thus  enjoined  as  an  exercise,  ap- 

tott«ht  plauded  when  ingeniously  committed,  and  punished 
when  attempted  unsuccessfully,  on  the  plea  that 
spoliation  being  one  of  the  best  means  of  earning 
on  war,  it  was  necessary  that  the  Spartan  soldiery 
should  be  adroit  in  that  branch  of  their  profession. 
Drunkenness,  on  the  other  hand,  \va>  interdicted, 
because  it  led  to  breach  of  order  and  to  perilous 
disorganisation  :  slaves  were  periodically,  therefore, 
made  drunk,  and  exhibited,  while  in  that  helpless 
state,  to  the  young  men  of  birth,  that  they  might  be 
disgusted  and  warned  against  excess. 

infanticide.  As  was  natural  among  a  people  almost  wholly 
illiterate,  and  whose  pride  lay  ehiefly  in  the  posses- 
sion of  physical  strength  or  beauty,  bodily  defects 
were  regarded  with  abhorrence  and  shame  rather 
than  compassion.  In  communities  differently  con- 
stituted, the  hapless  subjects  of  such  infirmities 
were  sheltered  and  sustained  with  more  or  less  of 
care.  Hut  the  Spartans  were  a  simple-minded  i 
and  their  measures  were  summary  and  inartificial. 
Infanticide  was  the  legal  lot  with  them  of  all  who 
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were  born  weak  or  deformed.11     They  found  t. 

-aved  domestic  care  and  public  cost,  either  or 
both  ..t  uln,  h  might  otherwise  have  been  watted  in 
tli.-  j>n.ri  i,  n,,ii  of  so  many  sujHrfluous  lives. 

I  ho  Spartans  seem  to  have  frequently  had  th.-ir  SPM 
fears   regarding   the   overgrowth  of  the   working- fa 

elates.1       Their  >ai:aeinu-  ;,j- 

•til,  whenever  those  who  laboured  for  their  own 
support  threatened  to  outnumber  too  palpal)! \    the 
'ii   of  the  community.      ••  They 
1\  tranMl  tlif  uiultitudr  of  tlicir  lu?loU,  and  had 
maiix   la\s-  tor  protecting  tliciiiM-U.--  auaiiist  tlicin." 
Tlu-y  monopolised  all  the  morr  fertile  laud-,  « 
ing  only  thr  waste  and  >trrile  parts  to  the  multitudes 
these   with    hard    toil    they    might 
barely  rai-e  euouijh  to  maintain  e\ 

t  despite  the  paralysing,  selt-di- trust  wher^ 
as  in  a  Nessus  shirt,  hereditary  degradation  never 
fails  to  wrap  its  \i<  tims,  nature  would  sometime- 
raise  her  shackled  head  as  though  ashamed  of 
her  long-suffering  and  endurance.  Under  the 
exasperation  of  ><>m<  new  or  wanton  injury,  wild 

•s  of  vengeance  would  suddenly  di>turb  the 
heavy  sleep  of  oppression,  and  stimulate  its  listless 
appetite  for  blood.  It  was  upon  such  occasions 
that  the  government  of  Sparta  had  recourse  to  those 
vigorous  measures  for  suppressini:  di-turhanre  and 


11  Plutarch  corg.          "  Thocydkk*  Lib.  IV  cmp,  7». 

10.  "  boeralM,  FUMth.  tt. 

"  Arwtolle,    Polit.    Lib.     1 V 
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CIIMV     re-toriug    order,     from    whose     recital    BOON    men, 
* — J — *  \\ith    editvhiL:   charit\,    would  affect  to  turn  away 
incredulous.     At  appointed  times  armed  hand-  mra 
sent  forth  to  traverse  the  country  in  disunite  ;   \\ith 
t  ructions  that,  availing  themselves  of  their  >k\\\ 
at  ambuscade,    they  >hould    tall  unawares  upon  the 
strongest  and  most   intelligent-looking  of  the   pea- 
santry, and,  if  possible,  despatch  them  without  noi^e, 
or  the  deed  beini:  known.15 

The  But  although  this  expedient  possessed  the  two- 

fold recommendation  of  helping  to  train  youthful 
heroism  to  deeds  of  danger,  while  it  helped  to  weed 
the  rank  field  of  labour,  it  was  sometimes  deemed 
too  tardy  and  limited  in  its  operation.  More  com- 
prehensive measures  were  then  resorted  to.  Whole 
districts,  where  the  suspected  classes  dwelt,  \\ere 
proclaimed  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  given 
over  to  the  administration  of  martial  law.  The 
object  of  this  proceeding  is  not  disguised.  The 
government  were  thus  enabled  to  get  rid  of  larger 
numbers  of  "  the  dangerous  classes/'  without  vio- 
lating the  ordinary  forms  or  semblances  of  justice. 
Nor  did  time  wear  off  the  cruel  edi^e  of  tear. 
To  dread  the  recoil  of  the  injury  she  had  intlicted 
was  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  policy  of  the 
Mate.  Did  Lacedaemonian  influence  extend  ? — her 
position  was  but  one  of  the  more  peril.  Did  new 
dependencies  drain  off  greater  numbers  of  her  haughty 
citizen-soldiery? — there  was  all  the  more  need  of 

14  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  I/ycurg.  23. 
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keeping  down   the   slaves  at    home.     During  the   CHAP. 
Peloponnesian  wai ,   tin-  spartan  government  were,  ^7 
on  one  occasion,  seised  with  violent  apprehensions 
lest    the    helots    should    avail     themselves    of    a 
favourable    opportunity   to   effect  some   change    in 
condition.      They,  therefore,  caused  procla- 
mation to  be  made,  that  as  many  as  thought  that 
they  had  de-ersed  \\vll   of  the   repuhlie   .should  pre- 
-fin  themselves  for  emancipation, — trying  them  in 

this    manner,    and    heliesini:   that    those  of  highest 

-pint  and  the  most  likely  to  rebel  would  offer 
themselves.  Out  of  all  that  came,  two  thousand 
\seiv  '  hosen;  chaplets  were  placed  upon  their  heads, 
and  thes  ssere  led  in  procession  to  the  temples  to 
receive  their  manumission.  Immediately  aft* 
wards  thes  disappeared,  and  how  they  were  de- 

M rosed  ssa-  neser  knossn.' 

The  most  learned  and  ingenious  apologist  of  the  iw 
ians,   in  niMd,rn  times,  after  coolly  questioning 
the  correctness  of  tl;  1  and  abundant  evidence 

of  antiquits  on   the  subject  of  the  erspteia,  is  con- 
ned to   own,   that  "  it  was  the  curse  of  this 
hniuhige,  that  the  helots  ahandoned  their  masters  in 
greatest  need;   and  that  hence  the  Spartans 
were  compelled  to  stipulate,  esen  in  treaties  with 
other  states,  for  aid  against   their  own  subjects."17 
And  of  this  aid  they  were  fain  more  than  once  to 
as  ail   themselves.     In-  nary  outbreaks 

frequent  and  formidable ;  that  of  the 


Thucydido,  Lib.  IV.  cap.  79.         "  Mulkr,  Dorian,  Book  III. 

eh.  3,14. 
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rnu>.  which  began  in  the  year  465  B.C.,  la-ted  ten  years, 
* — ^ — 'and  taxed  hea\ily  the  utmost  powers  of  Sparta. 
The  recklessness  of  life  and  the  transitory  sense  of 
fear,  \\hich  the  most  sanguinary  defeat  leaves  on 
the  memory  of  a  degraded  and  desperate  populace, 
\\ere  signally  conspicuous  in  the  vassals  of  Sparta. 
As  their  numbers  increased,  in  spite  of  all  the  arts 
and  cruelty  of  their  task-masters,  in  a  proportion 
much  exceeding  that  of  the  ruling  class,  suspicion 
and  the  hatred  whose  darkness  none  can  know  but 
those  who  have  done  others  wrong,  daily  became 
greater.  The  passions  which  the  law  could  with 
difficulty  keep  within  bounds  would,  under  peculiar 
provocation,  burst  forth  ;  popular  violence  furnished 
pretexts  for  additional  se\erity  ;  crime  was  re- 
taliated by  crime,  and  the  madness  of  the  multitude 
by  fresh  proofs  of  the  heart-chilling  necessities  of 
misrule. 

Political  Eminently  characteristic  of  the  Doric  spirit  were 

{JJJJT1"  tne  political  institutions  which  it  informed.  Con- 
centrated vigour,  force,  and  energy,  the  ability  to 
use  the  opportunities  that  can  be  seized  on  only  by 
stealth,  and  the  power  of  being  able,  without  dis- 
cussion  or  warning,  to  burl  the  whole  effective 
might  of  the  state  against  whatever  friend  or  foe 
appeared  to  stand  in  the  way  of  its  ambition,  these 
were  the  great  ends  of  Doric  policy  ;  and  for  their 
attainment,  recourse  was  had  to  the  most  efficient 
forms.  In  the  sight  of  tbe  Spartans,  a  strong  go- 

18  Thucy.lid.  ap.  101,  102. 
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ment  was  n»t  the  best,  but  the  onl\ 

•.-..M-nnnent   worth    having   or   obeying.      From   a'  —  '- 
nominal  :nlini\ture  of  tin-   different  kinds  nf  nil.-, 
\\  herein  hereditary  n»\alty,  a  senate  of  elders,  and  a 

"pminn,  were  supposed  to 
be  combined,  the  prartieal  \\nrkini:  of  tin-  system 

tended  e\er\   Near  more  and  Iimre  tn  the  rniirrntralinll 

of  all  the  real  funet  ions  of  government  in  an  executive, 

and  t.  injM.ran',  but  for  the  time  absolute. 
S  li'izi-latnrr  n.-arly  fades  from  view.     Legis- 

•ii  was,  in  trutli,  almost  a  -olr<  i-in  in  Sparta. 
The  iii'ii.il.ilit\,  uliidi  >:a\(>  to  legislative  power  so 
fcscinatinLr  a  eliarm  among  the  speculati\.-  I 
ua-  tn  tlir  Dorians  an  abomination.  The  Spartans 
at  trihuted  nearly  all  thrir  in-titutimi>,  tn  1  \curgus, 
the  mandates  of  whose  unwritten  code  were  handed 
down  from  one  generation  to  another  with  extra- 

nary  revert-  They  believed  that  his  wisdom 

had  led  suftieientK  t'..r  the  wants  of  a  sound 

lit  ion  of  s<  and  that  to  keep  society  in 

the  -nund   Mate    tlieir  great  lawgiver  had   let'' 
their  (  hiet'  husiness  was  to  shut  out  every  social 
change  and  politic  al  inim\atinn.    They  were  trained 
in  the  inn   that  society   could  be  held  sta- 

in h\  institution*;;    and  that  a-  tlieir  institutions 
were  the  best  <  Me,  and  capable  o:  ual 

•  ur,  their  dut\  was  to  suffer  no  alteration  in  laws 

•dated  tn  injure  t  he  stagnant  perfection  of  human 
or  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  was  Spartan.19 

14;     Anrtnilc.     PbUl.    Ub      IV 
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(HAP.  In  tin*  cai  •!'  tory  of  the  Doric  realm  there 

« —  ! — *  were  indications  of  distrust  betueen  tin*  hereditary 
monarchs  and  the  privileged  class;  and  to  cheek 
and  control  both,  Lyeurgus  instituted  two  as- 
semblies. Of  tbe  form  of  the  more  numerous  of 
tbese  bodies  it  is  bard  to  discern  any  thinn  very 
clearly;  the  otber,  whose  membership  was  for  life, 
was  of  more  practical  importance,  consisted  of 
tuentx-e'iLdit  members,20  who,  from  the  a<je  at  which 
they  became  qualified  to  sit  in  this  council,  were 
called  the  elders.  "  The  insignia  of  the  Spartan 
kings  were  splendid  ;  their  political  influence,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  senate,  trifling."-'1  Hut  they 
possessed  at  least  the  title  and  dignity  of  kings, 
and  the  power  which  the  heads  of  the  army  and  of 
the  priesthood  necessarily  enjoy.  They  were  chief 
priests  of  Zeus,  whose  vengeance  was  ever  readv  to 
fall  upon  such  as  personally  offended  them  ;  and  the 
choicest  offerings  at  his  shrine  became  their  per- 
quisites whenever  they  chose  to  demand  them. 
They  appointed  tbe  sacred  envoys  sent  upon  great 
occasions  to  learn  the  will  of  tbe  Delphian  Apollo. 
A  guard  of  one  hundred  foot-soldiers  every  when' 
attended  them,  who,  among  other  service-,  \\.re 
useful,  no  doubt,  in  securing  for  their  royal  masters, 
in  every  incur-ion  made  into  a  neighbour's  territoi  \, 
the  best  of  tbe  flocks  and  herd-,  before  tbe  business 
of  miscellaneous  spoliation  began.22  lor  it  was 
chiefly  in  the  camp  that  the  kings  were  invested 

*  Herodotus.  Lil..  VI.  cap.  57.  "  Herodotus,     Lib.  VI.   cap. 

"  Hermann,  chap.  2,  §  2.5.  .56,  .57. 
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with  in. »nan  hi.  .d   j.r.T,,..- .• ! \es ;   at  home  all  real    CHAP. 

p.r.xer  lay  with  tin-   /•,///. 

The>e  functionaries,  five  in  number,  were  pro- 
bably  first  given    b\    tin-    Spartans  as   ministerial 

ad\i-er«    to   their   kini^  ;     l)iit    the    true    purpo^,- 

their  h.  n  is  revealed  in  the  rou.litiou,  that 

uithoui  tli««ira««eot    in    tin-  rml  a.linini>tration  r, 

art.  Tin-  joint  kimr-hip  was  here- 
•  litan  in  rrrtain  t'ainilics  ;  the  coum-il  was  a 
.  Inn  the  rj.hori  were  chosen  by 
free  election  out  of  the  Spartan  community,  and  to 
tin-  iinjxti  (ant  office  all  were  alike  eligible.23  Their 
tenure  of  office,  if  not  limited,  was  seldom  \< 

They    were    responsible    for    the    pHjen) 
of  public  affairs  ;  but  in  details  a  u  i<le  dis- 
•  »n  was  given    them.      Their  eoiiMiltations  were 
l»ri\ato.       1  h«  \  ised   a   supreme   surveillance 

part  men  t    of  the   state,   and    could 
appoint,  su-peml,  .lUiniss,  u\-  punish  any  subordinate 
t m i<  nonary."      In   cases   of  doubt   or   emerge? i< 
their  «leei>ion  had   the   force  of  law  ;  anil  even  r 
ah\  i»-elf  was  not  beyond  the  reach  of  their  rebuke 
or    their  di-pl.  Ml    diplomatic    communi- 

cation-   with    foreign   powers   were   conducted    by 
them;    the\   MM  1  usiness  with    their  »-n\oya, 

and  named  the  persons  -cut   h\  Sparta  in  a  >imilar 
capacMt\.       As  the  external   '  -  of  the  state 


•  Amtot!  1..I.     II  -  IMuUrrh, in  Vit.  C 

cap.  3.  cap.  m 

rodotu^Lih.VI.c»p.Si.  •'I'luureb.  inVU.AnO.9; 

Thocydidc^  Lib  I  np.ST. 
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OHAP.  grew  complicated,  opportunities  continually  pre- 
sented them-el\es  of  successive  encroachments  on 
the  regal  authority.  In  the  absence  of  the  kings, 
or  during  intervals  of  n>\al  incapacity,  military  ex- 
peditions were  decided  on  by  the  eplmri  ,  the 
number  of  troops  was  determined,  and  the  com- 
manders nominated  by  them.-7  Finally,  the  guard- 
ianship of  the  public  treasury  was  intrusted  to  their 
care  ;  the  business  of  the  state  continued  to  be  con- 
ducted in  the  name  of  royalty,  but  the  power-  <>1 
administration  virtually  lay  in  the  hands  of  the 
ephori.*8 

Among  the  numerous  perversions  of  truth 
Sparta."  which  are  systematically  foisted  upon  our  youth 
through  the  medium  of  the  miserable  things  en- 
titled school-histories,  there  are  few  more  immoral 
and  corrupting  than  the  fabulous  tales  of  Spartan 
\irtue.  For  any  thing  that  appears  to  the  contrary 
in  these  lying  epitomes,  the  national  and  social 
excellence  of  Greece  might  be  taken  for  a  plant  in- 
digenous specially  in  Laconia,  and  chiefly  cultured 
there,  though  a  few  of  its  golden  seeds  wen- 
shed  from  time  to  time  over  the  barren  hills  of 
Peloponnesus  and  Ionia.  The  delusion  is,  how- 
ever, thanks  to  better  habits  of  historical  inquiry, 
beginning  to  disappear.  We  are  getting  somewhat 
clearer  conceptions  of  the  part>  respectively  played 
by  Corinth,  Samo>,  J^ina,  Chios,  Megara,  and  the 

77  llcrmai.  luller,  Dorians,  Book   II. 
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other  cut.  -rprUing  secondary  states  in  tin?  season  of  <»IM- 

'i  ami  prim.-  ;    ami  l.-armm_r  to  im-U»  witli 

!•  measure  tli,«  praise  so  long  engrossed  mid. 

e  \\hi.-h,  \\ith  vaster  resources  than 
•hem,  did  lr>s  fnrthe  literature,  the  arts,  t! 
imluMrs,  tlio  social  elevation,  or  tin-  ual 

freedom  of  Greece,  than  the  least  of  tin-  threescore 
•  states  around  ! 

jK>lis  of  the  Spartans,  unlike  the  sur-  at,  •« 
:diiiL:  i-'nir-  luiilf  h\  tl  is  comniunitii-i  in 

neighbourhood,  "  irai  nngular  in 

*9      Amyclffi,    'l'hrra|>m\  .1 

•aiiUMl,  r\rn  in  'hrir  Inimilialinn,  the'  remains 
of  noble  works  of  ]>i  liiirrtmv,  and  nume- 

rous vestiges  of  thr  am  i  lolical  reUgioo^of  the 

I'dasgians;    while   Sparta,   \\  herein   tlie   plumler  of 
Greece  was  absorbed  and  hoar«  1 
the  cost  or  time  reipi  tbosja  «Bbellishmcnti 

\\hi-  i-hte.l  to  la\i>h  upon  its 

seat   and   ei-ntn-  of  nde.       \\'e    read,   it    i-    true,  of  a 
sculptor  namrd  (  alii.  -rates,  who  was  eminent  at  L*> 
cedffimnn.     1  Ie  m:ide  ant-  and  niher  little  animals  nut 
nt  'i\nrv,  SO  small  that  the  limhs  enuld  hardlv  lie  d 
tiniMiUhed,         u  \ain  waste  of  time,  \\hieh  m»  mai 
real  jml:  t'egard  as  entitling  him  to  fame." 

'I'll.-    idea  of  Sparta  was  negative.      Its  laws 
were  en  1   in  exelu-i««n.   \\ere  maintained    in 

exclusion  ;    h«»\\e\er  imxlitied  or  reluetaiitlx  (  hanged, 

MOller,  Dorians,  Book    I  llirt.Ufe.MI 
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they  never  ceased  to  express  exclusion.  Internal 
spirit  there  was  none,  save  to  defend  the  bald  crown 
of  antiquity.  Abroad  the  policy  of  Sparta  was 
indeed  aggressive  and  affirmative;  but  intrinsically, 
or  except  at  the  expense  of  others,  it  acquired 
nothing,  discovered  nothing,  created  nothing,  and 
its  legacy  to  posterity  is  emphatically — nothing! 
It  had  no  industry  or  commerce  till  the  days  of  its 
ruin  and  decline.  In  seven  centuries  it  hardly  pro- 
duced one  man  of  exalted  genius  or  pre-eminent 
virtue, — not  one  to  whom  the  world  can  be  said  to 
owe  an  idea,  a  hope,  a  pleasure.  Instead  of  ^reat 
men,  in  the  sense  that  other  countries  have  produeed 
them,  Sparta  brought  forth  a  Cleomenes,  a  Pau- 
sanias,  a  Lysander,  a  Cinadon, — great  men  of 
prey, — and  nothing  more, 
song*  ofthe  For  what  do  we  remember  nations  that  have  been 

!5>n;irtaus. 

with  admiration,  gratitude,  or  love  ?  For  their  poets, 
orators,  philosophers,  historians?  The  literature 
of  Sparta  is  a  blank.  "  Of  all  the  (ireek-  her 
citizens  appeared  to  set  the  lowest  value  upon 
poetry."33  Her  soldiery  are  said  to  have  man  bed 
to  battle  singing  the  songs  of  Tyrtaeus  and  Ter- 
pander ;  but  these  were  the  melodies  of  other 
lands:  TyrUeus  was  an  Athenian,  Terpander  an 
^k)lian  of  Lesbos.  Of  their  own  not  a  vestige  of 
poetry  remains.  Alcman,  \\ho-e  lyric  fame  t 
deigned  to  adopt,  was  a  Lydian  slave,  imported 
while  yet  a  boy  into  Laconia.'*  Though  written 

"  Pausanias,  Lib.  HI.  cap.  8,  l.illcr,  Dorians,  Book  IV. 

§  1.  chap.  6,  §2. 
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in  t  dialect,  early  associations  of  Eautern 

tenderness  and  nu-lnd\  hrcathed  through  his  com- 
positions,  and  the  ty  won  for  him  at  length 

inanumi-inii  tn.tn  >er\iiude.     Hut  as  a  Spartan  he 
never  could   have  been  n     jnised  during  his  1 
time;  wherefore,  then,  should  his  name  be  forged 
mi  Lacedannon's  unlett.  T. 

juence  they  affected  to  despise.  In  south 
they  were  trained  to  silence  ;  and  in  mature  age  they 
boasted  of  the  hre\  it  \  i.t'th.-ir  -;,.,-,  h.  Under  such 

a  System  it   !^  n..t  \\onderful  t<»  lind  them  • 

the   power  of  argument   or   persuasion.      Natural 

facility  would   of  course,  upon  occasion,   hide   this 

t.    lint  the\  could  not  persuade  others  that  tl. 
coarse  apophthegms  and  parables  were  an  njui\  al 
for  tlu-  ordinary  grace  and  pcr-pirmtv  <>f  language. 
.da-,  uho  gave  utterance  to  his  sentiments 
\\ith   more  ease   than   hi>   <<>imtrynu'n    in    general, 
'1'hucydides,    in  liU    ralin,  -an  -.i\>,    that 

not  d-  of  the  power  of  speech  fora 

Spartan."*5  But  others  of  their  leading  men,  «,,n. 
scious  of  their  drtrrt,  tri«'cl  to  oh\  iate  the  deti<  ien«  \ 
h\  re.Nortini:  t"  the  aid  <»t  their  more  eloquent  neigh- 
bours  :  Lvsander  and  Archidamus  were  indebted  to 

• 

•u   and    Isoerates,   for  the   eoiupo-ition    of  th. 
respective  orations.30 

With  all  their  regard  for  ant'u|iiit\.  IK.;  a  frag- 
mentan  t  lin-ni.  le  of  their  exploits,  their  settle- 
ments, or  their  laws,  remains.  We  are  told, 


-Lib.  IV.  cmp.  »4.     •  ThirlwalU  Vol.  V.  p.  153. 
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CUM-,  indeed,  that  (In Ion  was  reckoned  one  of  the  SCM  n 
',- — •  sages,  and  that  M\smi  taught  philosophy  ;  hut  it  is 
vain  to  catalogue  mere  names  gathered  from  the  inci- 
dental mention  made  by  other  writers.  Until  some 
plau-ihle  reason  can  be  given  why  every  vestige  of 
their  productions  has  sunk  into  ohlhion,  while 
those  of  their  least  powerful  neighbours  ha\e 
survived  in  every  variety  of  form,  we  must  retain 
our  disbelief  that  Lacedaemon  ever  possessed  a 
literature  worthy  of  Greek  recognition  or  remem- 
brance;  nor  is  it  likely  we  should  be  persuaded, 
though  all  the  few  who  have  been  conjee  -tin-ally 
ascribed  to  her  were  to  rise  from  the  dead  to  prefer 
their  aggregate  pretensions  to  a  fame  which,  con- 
fessedly, they  failed  to  win  from  their  contempo- 
raries. So  different,  in  fact,  was  the  national 
standard  of  taste  and  worth  from  that  of  Sparta, 
that  several  kinds  of  Doric  poetry  were  not 
received  into  the  literature  of  civilised  Greece 
until  the  Alexandrian  age,37 — the  age  of  corruption 
and  decay.  How  much  of  Spartan  inferiority  is 
attrihutable  to  "negligence  and  incapacity,"1  and 
how  much  "to  the  effects  of  a  censorship  of  manners 
and  of  literary  works,"39  we  presume  not  to  decide. 

eccMor.  How  rigorously  this  censorship  was  exercised, 
and  how  wide  the  range  of  its  surveillance,  may  he- 
inferred  from  some  of  the  instances  of  contumacious 
innovation  which  were  made  to  feel  the  power  of 


*  MiilK-r.   Hook    IV.  chap.  7,  *  Ibitl. 

< .;.  »  Ibid.  §  10. 
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ita  summary  jurisdiction.      When  Terpander  won 

tin-  pri/.e  at  the  Carneian  festival,  h«-  had 
panied    the  recitation   of   in  ilar   verses   by 

the  tones  of  his  , -ithara.  He  was  consequent!, 
fined  by  the  epli  having  produced  unhal- 

lowed  harmony  by  an  increased  number  of  strings, 
uln.  1,  he  had  added  to  the  m  M  mnent.*0  The 
IN  re  •  •:  leus,  the  Milesian,  was  taken  from 

him   !>rfause  it  had  rl«-\«-n   -'nii^s,  and  hung  up, 
as  a   memento    of  disobedience,    in    the  Scias,  or 
puhlic  hall,  \\hirh  an  architect  of  Samoa  had  been 
employed  to   build/      That   of  Phrynis   was   still 
worsr    used,    on   account   of  a   like  temerity    in    it- 
owin >r,  lV..in  whose  hand  one  of  the  ephori  snatched 
urini^  the  performance,  and  cut  away  the  inno- 
ing  chords  >parta  was  resolved   that   no 

son  of  hers  should  ever  be  corrupted  by  the  ener- 
vating strains  of  a  harmony  which  hi-  father  had 
Nowondei  we  should  find  that,  when- 
ever th<  \  made  any  attempt  in  art,  the  Spartans 
"delighted  more  in  imitation  than  creati<  .ind 

that    "monotony  and    unit'oi -mitx "   is   supposed 
ha\<   IMM-II  charactc.  forgotten  efforts  at 

composition.*4 

The  \outhful  Nadas,  rushing  forth  to  win  the 
praise  of  devoted  valour  durini:  the  second  >ieLre  «»f 
Sparta,  wa>  decked,  in  the  moment  of  virtorv,  \\itli 


-  MQllcr,  Doriwu,  Book  IV.  VH.  A&*.  16. 

ch.6J  S,  note.  «  MQllcr,  Book  IV.  chap,  7, 

41  PaujaniM,  Lib  III.oip.  12.        . 
i  '>  id.  |  10. 
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CHAP,    a  chaplet,   by  command    of  tin*    ephori  ;     hut    they 

* .- — '  fined   him   a  thousand  drachmas   at    the   >ame   time 

for  havinir  presumed  to  outer  the  hattlc  without  his 
armour.  Archilochus,  the  gifted  but  unhappy  poet 
of  Paros,  was  banished  from  Lacedajmon,  on  account 
of  what  was  deemed  the  excessive  freedom  of  his 
satires:  in  what  his  offence  particularly  consisted 
it  were  difficult  to  say.  But  the  existence  of  an 
universal  arbitrary  and  unsparing  censorship  of  all 
acts  and  expressions  is  unquestionable  ;  nay,  it  is 
specially  noted  as  the  efficient  and  necessary  means 
whereby  the  whole  fabric  of  Doric  discipline  and 
economy  was  held  so  long  together. 

uniformity.  That  this  state-tourniquet  should  have  wrought 
in  Lacedrcmon  the  benumbing  effects  it  has  every 
where  else  been  found  infallibly  to  produce,  cannot 
seem  surprising.  A  censorship  is  the  indispensable 
lash  wherewith  the  unnatural  desire  of  uniformity 
ever  seeks  to  drill  mankind  to  its  purpose.  That 
desire  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  amongst  the  most 
insidious  foes  of  the  moral  welfare  of  mankind. 
Time  and  circumstance  change  its  form,  its  term-, 
its  aspect,  its  pretences — not  its  aim,  or  thirst  of 
power.  Wherever  it  has  triumphed,  and  in  exact 
proportion  as  its  triumph  has  been  complete,  in- 
vention, industry,  art,  thought,  purity,  earnestness, 
idealism,  have  drooped,  side  by  side,  as  brethren 
perish  in  the  same  dungeon.  Vanquished  and 
routed  again  and  again,  it  is  ever  ready  to  creep 
meekly  back,  with  its  sympathy  and  sorrow  for 
some  newly  discovered  laxities,  needing  the  curb, 
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or  deep  solicitude  for  wandering  feet,  that,  for  their  , 
own  poor  takes,  as  well  as  for  the  general  good,  ^_ 
should  be  led— gently  if  p<  hut  at  all  event* 

led,  back  into  the  right  way.  The  variety  of  its  garbs 

U   infinite  ;    its  solemn  plausibilities  inexhaustible. 

1 1  is  ready  to  address  the  loftiest  hopes  of  society, 

-ander  to  its  meanest  fears.     It  can  weep  when 

n,  and  quibble  when  it  dare  not  lie. 

iin<r  is  too  high  for  it,   nothing  too  low;  and 

of  its  beguiling  tongue   may   be  said,   as  of   the 

tempter's  of  old,  M  Health  it  promised,  while  death 

it  devised,  and  corruption  entailed  from  generation 

to  generation  !  " 

Hut    nations  have  other  claims  on  our  regard.  unMiehy 

1\  honour  those  who  wi-dy  liavr  attnnpered 
military  strength  \\ith  <  ivil  freedom;  or  who,  by 
foresight  and  forbearance,  have  conferred  certain 
benefits  on  their  tributaries, — weaning  them  by 
degrees  from  a  less  perfect  civilisation,  and  fitting 
thrui  for  participation  in  their  o\\n  superior  polity — 
the  only  romp.  conquest  has  to  offer  for  the 

in] :M- \    it   inflicts.     Let  the  aversion  of  all  Greece 
for  led  in  tinir  unanimous  avoidance 

of  her  ways  of  life  and  rule, — say,  has  her  meni« 
these  claims?  How  bitter  is  the  taunt  of  Isocrates, 
\\hen  contrasting  the  moral  influence  of  the  Athe- 
nian-, the  comparati\e  leniency  of  their  political 
ascendancy  over  the  lesser  states,  and  their 
greater  capacity  for  retaining  their  allegiance: 
\\ "e  held  the  supremacy  threescore  years  and 
five,  hut  the  Spartans  could  hardly  hold  it  ten  ;  and 
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(ii\i«.  all  admit  that  states  which  owe  fealty  to  another 
are  longest  loyal  where  they  suffer  least."*3  The 
domination  of  Sparta  was,  from  first  to  last,  violent, 
shortsighted,  and  unstable;  it  accorded  not  with 
the  feelings  of  its  subjects ;  it  struck  no  root  in  the 
subject  soil.  It  was  a  naked  imposition,  accom- 
plished often  by  profound  duplicity,  but  incapable 
of  skilful  adoptions  of  local  usages,  or  the  admit 
impersonation  of  provincial  feelings,  whereby  a 
more  sagacious  imperialism  would  have  secure*  1, 
\\hen  most  carefully  dis^uisinir  its  aims. 

The  structure  of  society,  in  nearly  all  the  five 
communities  of  Greece,  was  essentially  unlike  that  of 
Lacedajmon  ;  and  as  civilisation  and  commerce 
became  more  generally  diffused,  their  interests 
and  sympathies  daily  diverged  more  irrevocably 
from  those  of  Doric  mould.  Influences  of  this 
kind  are  always  difficult  to  trace,  even  when  their 
action  and  its  results  are  before  our  eyes.  Are  not 
the  most  potent  tendencies  and  feelings  those 
whereof  we  are  habitually  unconscious?  And  i> 
not  this  the  case  peculiarly  in  all  that  regards 
social  characteristics  ?  How  little  of  these  can  be 
gathered,  in  any  case,  from  public  document^, 
edicts,  or  declarations  of  friendship  or  hostility; 
nay,  how  seldom  the  great  abiding  features  of  our 
own  national  life  are  fairly,  or  fully,  or  otherwise 
than  in  party  exaggeration  and  time-serving  false- 
hood, brought  under  our  observation  !  "  How  will 

44  Panath.  8. 
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it  stand    in   the    Book    •  -with    that    MM    ' 

generation  .onm-n-  it-eh.     1  > ut  whether  conscious' — J 

-elves  of  the  coincidence  or  not,  it  is  certain 
that  tlu»    in  <»ek    communities,    in 

their     ]  d     social     ecoiinim.      re-emhled 

Athens  fur  more  nearly  than  Lacedsmon.  While 
thrir  political  organisation  changed  \\ith  the  chang- 
ing 1 01 -tunes  of  party,  and  the  alternating  ascend. 
ancy  «>f  the  two  great  rivals,  society  every  where 
u ended  onwards;  and,  because  lonianism  favoured 
the  development  of  the  <rreat  and  Lr<"»d  instincts 
\\hieli  its  antagonist  scheme  of  lite  *  trove  to  repress, 
—the  whole  tendency  of  society  was  e\er\  day  more 
and  nmre  tnuar.K  that  jM»lit\  \\hieli  the  earlier 
wisdnin  «'t  Athens  had  matured  to  the  hi^he-t 
gree  of  "n.  Thus  Cnrinth  and  ( 

though  lialt'  l)<>ri(  h\  lineage,  and  neither  of  tlieiu 
\  ists  of  Attic  polity,  were  as  earnestly  bent  on 
industrial  and  -oeial  progress  as  Sparta  was  op- 
posed to  it  ;  \\hile  oi  .  a,  Rhodes,  Cos,  and 
^Egina,  it  mii:ht  \\itli  truth  h«'  said,  that  tlie\  had 
become  more  I.  DKJ  than  the  Ionian-  them-ehe-. 

nn.>!iLr   ,}„,   aL. rieultural  states  of  Pelopon-f^eiyi. 
nesus,  where  Sparta's  militan  j.re-eminem -eand  hege-i***. 
monie  claims  were  Inn-r  ui,  11  example 

<»t'  her  dome-tie  (  ruelty  seeine.l  hut  !••  warn  and 
ind  when  the  orator  would  point  out  to  the 
Athenian-  the  \\ant  of bomogeoeit]  in  the  tormidahlr 
arra\  ot  their  dm  federated  foes,  he  dwells  with  par- 
tirular  .  if  on  the  essential  ditVer.-n.  e  in  tl 
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CHAP.  way>  of  life,  indicated  by  the  striking  fact  that, 
-  while  all  the  secondary  Peloponnesian  communities 
were  men  \\lio  lived  by  their  own  free  labour,4''  tlir 
Spartans  were  dependent  on  the  toil  of  their  slaves.47 
11  The  number  of  slaves  in  Laeonia  was  a  striking  e\- 
ception  to  the  state  of  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus,  where, 
as  in  nearly  all  the  merely  agricultural  republics  of 
Greece  and  Italy,  there  were  in  early  time-  e\- 
tremely  few  of  them.  And  we  find  afterwards  that 
the  other  states  of  Peloponnesus  were  exceedingly 
unwilling  to  undertake  any  military  operation  durini! 
harvest-time,  because  their  citizens  were  themselves 
ordinarily  employed  at  that  season  in  getting  in 
their  crops,  while  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  whose 
agricultural  labours  were  performed  by  helots,  one 
season  of  the  year  was  the  same  as  another."  * 
contiguous  To  Sparta  the  contiguity  of  free-labour  states 
was  a  constant  source  of  disquiet  and  apprehension, 
not  without  cause.  When  illustrating  the  difficulty 
of  retaining  a  numerous  labouring  class  in  the  state 
of  peaceable  "servility  of  mind,"  which  he  elsewhere 
describes  as  so  desirable,  Aristotle49  contrasts  the 
docility  of  the  Cretan  bondsmen  with  those  of 
Thessaly  and  Lacedamonia.  "  In  Crete  they  have 
never  shewn  the  same  temper  of  sedition;  for,  all 
the  cities  there  being  sustained  by  the  labour  of 
bondsmen,  it  could  never  be  the  interest  of  any  one 

Polit.    Lib.     IV.    cap.    10, 


iim-v.liclcs  Lib.  Lean.  141.       §8. 
*•  Arnold's  note  on  the  chapter 
of  Thuc)  dides  above  quoted. 
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coinmiimtx  to  suggest  rebellious  hopes  to  the  slave* 

its  neighbour,  even   though  the\  *ln,uli|   h.ipp,-n  -^ — 

l»e  at  enmity  between  themselves.     But  the 

gives,  Arcadians,  and  Mct&eoiant,  being  desirous 

to  i-  own  free  labour,  and  being  in 

perpetual  mlli-i.ui   \\itli    Sparta,   have  always  en- 

tod  to  divide  and  distrait  tin*  tm«>s  oft! 
eneim    1>\    ^iiTiii<j    up    the   helot*  to   in-urn-.  timi  ; 
BttSB  HIM  ivxolh-d  from  their  Thessalian 
masters   during   the  wars    of  the    latter  with    the 

iuehinns,  and  Ma<rnesian 
Well   illicit  Aristotle  point  to  the  example  of    c«t». 

there,  imliv.l,  ms  l.rhrld  the  realised  ideal 
of  an  anti-commercial  and  an ti- progressive  system  of 
polity  maintained  for  unnumbered  gen»  , — 

•  lark,  mute,  and  unchangeable.  In  tlh-  joyous, 
\ariahlr,  noisy  assembly  of  a 

Seems  to  sit — like    the   <  «.rp-,.  in  tin-  !»ainju»-t-hal. 
tin-  1  ms — a  terrible  monitor  t<>  thr  thoughtless 

reveller  of  the   condition  to  \\lmh    he   too   mil 

.\lin.-t  thr  tit  -  \\.-   tind  of  Crete  is  that 

which  describes  the  all->e,irchin^  industry  of  the 
I'ii.iMM.-ians  as  opening  mines  ot  ii on  there.5'  Minos 
prohahh  j-auie  of  tin-  sidoniun  stock,  and  ruled  his 
own  and  the  I'cla^i''  tribes  \\itli  equal  .  The 

truitt'ul  plains  were  freely  tilled,  and  M  rowned  by 
nin  m"  in  Ulys>e>'  time.**  Then  oblivion's 


»  AriftoUe,    Polit.    l.ii.     II  *•  Homer,    Odjwjr,     XIX. 

efodotu«,Lib.VI.cmp.46. 


cap.  7,  f  1  178. 

lore 
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CHAP,    veil  falls  impenetrably  over   Cretan    story  during 
many  ages;    and  when    its  folds  are  raised 
we  behold   the   entire   of  the   island  ruled 


turbedly  by  the  Dorians.  Their  institution-  mere 
destined  there  to  reach  their  full  perferiinn  ;  hut 
between  the  laws  and  usages  of  Crete  and  Sparta 
a  close  resemblance  is  observable.  As  in  La«  - 
daemon,  the  powers  of  royalty  were  superseded 
by  an  executive  directory.  They  were  ten  in  num- 
ber, were  chosen  from  the  heads  of  the  great 
families,  and  bore  the  title  of  cos?;/  They 

were  invested  with  supreme  authority,  and  were  re- 
sponsible only  to  a  limited  gerusia,  or  council  of 
elders,  consisting  of  those  who  had  filled  the  office 
of  cosmus.  The  leading  aims  and  maxims  of  their 
political  and  social  >ystem  were  eminently  Ly- 
eurgan.  The  master  class  were  trained  to  bravery 
and  idleness,  the  mass  of  the  community  to  un- 
requited toil  and  unlimited  submission.54  Their 
insular  position  gave  the  Cretan  Dorians  the  ad- 
Nantage  of  security  from  intrusive  example  or  sug- 
gestive comparison  over  their  Spartan  kinsmen. 
The  immutability  which  the  latter  could  never 
thoroughly  attain  appears  to  have  been  by  them  for 
centuries  perpetuated.  Commerce,  art,  knouled-.  , 
industry,  with  their  attendant  train  of  innovations, 
were  kept  at  bay.  The  system,  as  we  are  told, 
worked  well  for  the  comparati\ely  small  portion 
of  society  "who  thus  lived  in  ///>•/  freedom  and  ho- 

*•  Miiller,  Dorians,  Book  III.  *•  Hermann,  chap.  2,  §  I 

chap.  1,  §  1;  Ibid.  chap.  8,  §  1. 
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\\liil.-  tor  tin-  mats  of  the  com-    • 
iniimfv  \\ho  hrnt  hmrath  their  sway — it  had  been 
bet  t  It  hey  never  been  born.18 

striking  dors  the  hapless  doom  of  Crete  Jj; 
laini    t:  §\    «»f  drpmtleiire    tor    industrial 

'ijM.n     uh  ir    a:  "  natural    ad- 

re  was  a  land  favoured  \\ith  a 
Ithfol climate  and  a  sin^ularh  prolihY  soil,*7  with 
Jirem  nearU  tour  mm^  that  of  Attica,3"  and  a  po- 

|)ul:ifion    probahh     inoiv    numerous,    SCCU  its 

position  tVoin  hostile  neighbours,  and  placed  in 

ntre   of  ancient   civilisation,   abounding    in 

tin-  niii  .    al  and  ve«ret:ihli»  treasures  most  in  demand 

aiuoni:    the    adjai-.-n'     >tatcs,     Kurope,    Asia,    and 

and   lying,  as  it  were,  in  tin-  \rr\  LMIII:^:^ 

1   intercourse, — }<t   '!:«•   industrial 

annals  of  Crete  are,  notwithstanding,  vacant,  and 

ivmembr'  \  in  n-proarh. 

The  military  discipline  and  prowess  of  the  Cretans 
arc  seen  on  1\  in  tin-  hin-d  .,  r\  ice  of  foreign  potentates 

-hipping  is  only  heard  of  in  conn« 
:i   piracy.*9     In    the   imiMtT-roll   •  .03'  foes 


«ce,  turc  an.:                              II.    • 

somewhat    sarcastically,     "  Thb 

1S98  )     Milfonl'*   admiration   of  will  not  obtain  from  the  liberal 

<  i.  MH  IM.IKV  i*  unbounded,  spirit  of  modern  Europe  that  full 

it  earned  from 

•:nx!rl  of  that  -o  \\i-ll  known  nntujuitv."—  I*.  20. 

thm                              :  LaceclKMn  1! 

o  general  ap.  5.  §  4. 

-rccun   ItT                ml  n  Homer,     Odjsser, 

uce,    and  marcgna.  —Virgil, 

tinned  to  desenre  the  eolom  of  £ocid.  III.  106. 

?',.    |r«lajBjt SMM  sjod  pol&oJsjH  Unit  .'WOOwu*re  nflaa. 

».  the  brighter  periods  of  Ihera-  *  Diodoras  fikulu. 
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CHAIV     their  \enal  bauds  appear  not  ;    nor  any  where  on  the 
side  of  freedom.     To  the  common  defence,  or  the 


a  LTir  recite     faille    of  (  i  IVeee     1  11    1  1  f  (  '  HI  t  11  IV,      ScilMKV,     Ol' 

invrntion,  they  contributed  nothing;  and  Polybius 
speaks  of  them  as  more  depraved  and  demoralised 
than  any  other  people  of  his  time.00 

Liberty  too  Late  in  the  e\  cning  of  Greek  life  the  exaspe- 
rated Cretan  populace  rose  in  fury,  overthrew  the 
iM-anny  that  so  lonir  had  ground  them  to  the  earth, 
and  proclaimed  a  free  system.  Hut  it  \\a<  then  too 
late.  Their  attempt,  supplied  but  an  additional 
proof  that  no  earnestness  of  desire  for  freedom  can 
fit  a  people  to  win  or  to  enjoy  it,  —  that  no  ex- 
perience of  \vron«r  can  teach  the  principles  of  justice, 
—  that  no  weariness  of  suffering  and  idleness  can 
implant  those  morals  of  industry,  order,  perse- 
verance, self-denial,  thrift,  without  which  labour  is 
in  vain.  Turbulence  and  anarchy  reigned  for  a 
brief  season,  until,  beneath  the  tranquillising  frown 
of  Rome,  the  troubled  vision  of  their  separate  ex- 
istence as  a  people  passed  away  for  ever.61 

What  the  Dorians  of  Crete  were  enabled  to 
effect  by  reason  of  their  insular  position  those  of 
Lacedaemon  strove  to  realise  by  stringent  rules  of 
non-intercourse  with  the  flexible  and  progressive 
communities  around  them  ;  and  for  centuries  the 
outer  show  of  immobility  seems  to  have  been  mar- 
vellously preserved.  The  peculiar  forms  of  the  ex- 
clusive and  repulsive  economy  of  Lycurgus  con- 

40  Polybius,  Lib.  VI.  •'  Hermann,  chap.  2,  § 
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ued  standing ;  and  who  from  without   could  t.-ll    <» 
whether   th.-\    had    ii'  ed    imjRTvious    to    the  — • — 

love  of  improvement  and  refinement  \\lu-n-\\ith   the 
surrounding    atmosphere    had    become    fragrai. 
\\  IIM  ,  Miild  gay  whether  tin-  im\rlty  and  of 

gain  had  eluded  the  rales  of  political  quai 

nil   tin-  blOOHruptible    s  d  >hut  out 

tlu>  mean,  dastardly,  comm. -r.  -ial  habit-   that  pre- 

\;»iled  elsewhere?      I      rt  has  never  been  a  time 

when   the  insolent  assumption  of  pre-eminent  virtue 

orwitdm  did   imt  pass  for  a  good  deal  more  than 

its  authors  were  ivalK  worth  ;   and  in  the  art  of  self- 

extollation    Sj.arta    ha-    n«-\rr    been    outdonr.       Her 

al  pre-emineiu -e  and  martial  dUripline  were 

obvious,    and    her   o\\n    amount    of  tbrin,   and   how 

had   been  acquired,  uere   uixjii'  .    if  not 

implicitly     1.  The     awe->tni«  k     I'd-.^on- 

ne>ian-,  \\ho   >a\\   the   irn-i-tihle  hoplita-      annuallx 

issue  from   their  frugal   home   to   brilliant   deeds  of 

Mide   and   bra\ery,  were  naturallv   temj)ted   to 

c\«  i  men  like  these?'*  and  the  il- 

lu-ion  lasted  till  the  eve  of  the  Persian  war. 

Thenceforth  Sparta  and  the  bollowness  of  her  n  .      ^ 

g,^  ••  a  • 

specious  claims  to  priority  and  re \erence  were  better  porit**. 
understood.  The  scorn  of  gold  and  -ilver  seemed 
le-  edif\inj-  uhen  from  secret  hoardings  vast  sums 
rolled  forth  for  the  accomplishment  of  political  pur- 
poses not  the  most  generally  approved.09  1  more 
significant  appeared  the  inability  of  her  generals 

-  The  Doric  inf.r  •  Bfekb,  Book  L  §  6. 
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CHAP,  and  state-men  to  maintain  e\en  tlie  decencies  of 
' — ^ — '  personal  honour  when  hoet  1»\  foreign  temptation. 
Her  most  illustrious  names,  Pnusanias,**  Leotychi- 
das,**  Lysander,*5  were  branded  throughout  Greece, 
not  merely  with  rapaciu  and  peculation,  but  with 
shamelessly  selling  their  cnun  try's  cause  for  private 
lucre.  Their  example  was  found  irreH-tihle.  The 
unnatural  restraint  upon  just  and  legitimate  ua'm 
had  silently  <1  ;  and,  like  the  swathe  of  the 

emhalmed  dead,  was  rent  at  the  first  attempt  to 
unfold  it.  Rapidly  all  classes  were  inflamed  by  the 
thirst  of  acquisition.  The  high-born  senators  were 
not  free  from  the  taint  of  avarice  ;  and  tin4  lii^lie^t 
trusts  in  the  commonwealth  grew  attainable  by 
bribes.67  Healthful  industry  came  not ;  they  in'mlit 
re-i»artition  ilieir  ill-cultivated  estates/*  and  scram- 
ble for  the  chance-prey  taken  in  war/19  But  at  no 
period  do  we  hear  of  any  indication  of  a  free  or 
industrial  spirit  in  Lacedsemon.  It  were  marvellous 
in  truth  if  we  did. 

Foreign  LacedaBtnon  often  boasted  of  the  part  she  had 

Sparta'"  taken  in  overthrowing  the  tyranni;  as  though  >\m- 
pathy  with  the  oppressions  they  inflicted,  and  not 
an  aversion  to  every  departure  from  the  inflexible 
principles  of  Doric  rule,  had  not  been  to  her  a 
sufficient  motive  for  interference.  The  aesymnetaB 


•*  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  I'ausan.  '     1 1,  i  ni.um.  ,h.  J.  §  47. 

«*  Herodotus,  Lib.  VL  cap,  :  *  Diodonw  SiculiM,  Lib.  XIIL 

Lib.  III.  cap.  7,  8.  cap.106;  Xenojihon.  ilcllun.  Lil). 

'*  1'lutarcl),  i:.  Yif.  Lys-m.l.  SS.  III.  cap.  2,  6. 
*  Aristotle,  Lib.  II.  cap.  6,  §f 
18,  14.  16 
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th  pressions   of  popular   will,    and 

ied,  duriiiLT  a  p.  transition,  tin-  — j — 

which  that  growing  power  had  created.  They  were 
the  tir-t  praetieal  proof  amoni  '  v,-k-  that  the 
busi:  "\eriniieiit  might  be  efficiently  carried 

on  \\ithnut  ancestral  sanctions  or  e\<  -lu-ive  wisdom. 

Ahuve     all,     the     ;r-\milet;c     uere     r\rr\      u  here     the 

fosterers  of  trade,  and  relied  upon  the  «•!« -Nation  of 
the  industrious  classes  to  cement  the  social  changes 
their  polii  \  inNolved.  Even  when,  befooled  and 
debauched  with  too  iuu<  h  p«*u.  had  justly  in- 

curred  the   name  of  tyranni,  they  were  patrons  of 
art,   sincere  friends  of  peace,  encouragers  of  com 
e,    and     promoters    of    popular     am  on. 

ivM'hiiiLr  all  tin-  inu-t   have  been  to  Sparta, 
and   how   dcepl\    it   inii-t    ha\e    -tirred    her  fear- 

ehanu'e  !      Helieethe  /eal  \\  here  \\  i  til  she  CSpOUScd  the 

cause  of  discontent  wherever   it  happened  to  arise. 
Once  allowed  to  interpose  in  the  dome-tic  concer 
of  a  neighbour,  she  seldom  failed  to  turn  the  opp< 
tnni  interposition    to  the  cstabli-hnient  of  her 

"un   predominant    inlluence   and   con  r  her 

affairs;  and  the  authority  she  gradually  acquired 
in  Peloponnesus  is  primarily  attri  irt 

she  took,  for  her  own  reasons,  against  the  t\ranni.T* 

11        ending  policy  was  aggression,  whem 
and    \\herever    there    was   a    promise   of  impunity. 
44  While    the    lonians   were   founding    cities    upon 
either  shore  of  the  sea,  and  so  enlarging  Greece, 


|  • 
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CUM-,     while  they  drove  hack   the  barbarians,    the  Laeeda-- 

% J — '  monian-,  far   from  assisting  them,   \\cre   incc-^intly 

occupied  with  incursions  into  the  territories  of  their 
neighbours.  For  not  being  content  with  a  laru« -r 
realm  than  any  other  state  possessed,  and  learning, 
hv  experience,  that  countries  may  in  law  belong 
their  own  good  rulers,  but  in  fact  may  he  appro- 
priated by  whoever  can  bring  against  them  the 
greatest  military  force,  they  determined  to  neglect 
all  pursuits  of  agriculture,  trade,  or  the  like,  and 
devoted  their  undivided  energy  to  the  assault  and 
distraction  of  every  community  that  dwelt  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus.71 In  vain  the  victims  of  their  o\<i- 
w  helming  power  and  rapacity  invoked  the  faith  of 
treaties  solemnised  witli  all  religious  care  and 
scrupulously  observed.  When  their  famous  ge- 
neral, Lysander,  was  reproached  with  an  act  of 
political  perfidy,  he  answered  in  the  true  Laconic 
spirit  as  well  as  idiom,  "  Shells  are  the  toys  of 
children,  oaths  of  men/' 7* 

Her  .hare  Nor  can  any  thing  be  more  just  than  the  ex- 
clamation  of  a  consummate  critic  and  scholar,  to 
whom  our  obligations  have  been  already  rendered 
frequently,  when  summing  up  the  preparations  made 
by  Greece  in  the  memorable  struggle  with  Persia, 
"  How  little  do  the  political  and  military  operations 
of  the  Spartans  appear  when  compared  with  those 
of  the  Athenians!  How  narrow-minded  their  pa- 
triotism— how  closely  bordering  upon  perfidy  to  the 

71  laocratea,  Panath.  7.  n  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Lysand. 
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common  cause,  tin    mditlerence  which,  upon   the    < 
completion  of  i  mian  wall,   they  testified  for 

tin-  fate  of  the  Athenians,  to  whom,  in  their  pro- 
is  terror,  they  had  addressed  such  urgent  en- 
nvatie.'  The  selfish  and  contracted  policy  of 
Sparta  rendered  her  alike  iii-cii-ihli-  to  reason 
and  to  honour,  until  the  emphatic  exhortation  of 
(  Inline  the  Tegean.  imhu  ed  her  to  march  out  ami 
NSIII  laurels  at  Plata?a. 

Pitlcrmg,  as  Athens  and  Lacedsemon  did, 
every  social  principle  and  e\er\  political  idea,  save 
ambition,  ami,  b\  t  heir  strength,  pre-eminent  above  all 
tin-  other  states  of  Greece,  it  was  impossible  to  quern  h 
tin*  mutual  jealousy  which,  tVmn  a  \cr\  earl\  period, 
bet  ra\  oil  its  tell  h«'Lrinnin^s,  and  whose  un<  becked 
M  -lence  at  length  contril>ut«l  mainly  to  drag  down 
both  to  ruin.  Before  the  Persian  war  had  sug- 
gested to  A  then  >  tiie  hopes  of  empire,  this  feeling 
was  comparative  1\  dormant.  The  struggle  between 
Argos  and  Laceda»mon  :  hegemony  of  Pelo- 

ponnesus gave  no  anxiety  at  Athens;  and  the  < 
flicts  of  the  latter  with  JEgina  gave  as  little  uneasi- 
ness at  Sparta.      Hut  the  eyes  of  Greece  were  fasci- 
nated 1>\  the  triumph  of  popular  fortitude  and  genius 
at    Marathon,    at  .    at    Platea,    at  Mycale, 

above  all  at  A  tin  -n>  -  tuice  abandoned  by  its  popu- 
lation within  the  same  year.  The>i>  things  had 
never  been  done  bet«  1  he  minor  states  t 

that  by  these  they  had  alone  been  saved  from  bar- 

10  Wtchnmith,  f  **. 
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PUP,  l>;iri;in  bondage;  and  they  not  unreasonably  attri- 
buted them  to  the  inspiration  of  tliat  dome-tie 
liberty  \\hich  their  deliverers  so  eminently  enjoyed. 
And  this  \\as  the  condemnation  of  Sparta,  the  pn>- 
tectress  and  ensample  of  the  opposite  principle. 
All  Greece  had  MTU  Lacedacmon  cower  at  the  mo- 
ment of  greatest  peril  to  the  common  cause,  and 
betray  her  readiness  to  abandon  tho>e  >he  had  >timu- 
•d  to  bear  the  brunt  of  Mardoniu-  >  inva>ion.Tl 
No  deeds  of  mere  discipline  or  valour  could  efface 
the  remembrance  of  her  perfidy,  while  the  lame  and 
influence  won  by  her  illustrious  rival  stung  the 
envious  heart  of  LaoedmnOD  with  hitter  moi-iilica- 
tion.  Apprehensions  lest  the  maritime  Bacendancj 
of  Athens  should  be  turned  to  sinister  advantages 
were  expressed,  and  unfortunately  found  too  many 
justifications.  It  was  in  the  first  ebullition  of  this 
>pirit  of  jealousy  that  the  Athenians  were  required 
by  Sparta  to  leave  their  dismantled  fortifications 
unrepaired ;  and  Themistocles  deemed  stratagem 
requisite  to  baffle  the  demand.  So  long  as  (  imon, 
who  was  the  friend  of  LacedsBmon,  directed  tin 
councils  of  his  own  state,  thU  env\  was  held  in 
some  abeyance;  and  his  conquests  in  the  ( 'her- 
sone>e  were  forgiven  tor  the  >ake  of  the  unworthy 
aid,  which,  in  spite  of  popular  reproaches,  he  had 
influence  enough  to  have  sent  to  the  Spartans  when 
well-ni<:h  ha  filed  by  the  insurgent  helots  of  Ithome.75 
With  poetic  ju>tice  thi.-  unuorthy  expedition 

•'  Herodotus,   Lib.  IX.  cap.  6,  uturch,  in  \  it.  (  imon.  16. 

7,  8 ;  Thucydid«s  I-»b.  I.  cap. 
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.1   ill.-    immediate  occasion  of  the  first  open    <"\iv 
breach  between  the  liai»_-l.f\  rivals.     Tin-  presence  -- 

II'H   troops   filled  the  Npartans  with  more  i***. 

riM  tii. in  thankfulness;  and,  ere  the  beleaguered 
hmn    had    tall. -ii,    tin*    Athenian    auxiliaries   were 

A.      11  imputation  on 

ili.-ir  good  t  .rendered  a  deep  feeling  of  res« 

ment.     'I'hi-  opportunity  t'nr  it-  hill  expression  was 
awhile    postponed,    hut    tin-    in-ult    n«  \.-r    was   !• 

During    thr    brilliant    administration   of 

,-les — of  whom   it  may   be  truly  said,   that  he 
loxrd  and  •(!  all  that  Lacedamum  spurned 

and  loathod--  tin-  «lr»  |M-iiiinr  aninn»-ity  was  skilfully 
restrained.     But  national  j.a-'n.n   >  stronger  than 
IIKTO  expedimcN,    and    \\lu-n    l«»n^  curbed   \vitli 
being  softened  0  1,  is  certain  to  break  forth 

at   last  \\ith  but  a  more  fierce  and  blind  impetuo- 
sity. 

Aftrr  th«     IN  loponnesian   war,   Sparta  claimed 
tin-  'orate  of  Greece,     ftut  her  dominion  was 

tound   muiv  in>ii|)|)ortal)le  than  that  nf  Athi-ns  had 
been;    and    Corinth   was  again   ton-most    in  orga- 

ng  resistance.     Tlu«  amhition  of  Thebes  led  her 
also  itcncl   for  pri'doufmainv,    hut    tin-re    can 

be  little  doubt  that   the  ••  formed  at  li«-r 

in-  thiM'Mitl  I^acedffimonianasctMxU 

d  ii(\«i  have  succeeded  but  for  thr 
hatred  \\ith  \\hi«-li  the  Spartans  had  inspired  every 
free  and  indn-trial  coiuiuunitN  in  (ireece." 

*  Tbucydidem  Lib.  I.  cap.  KM.      "  I1uUn:h,  in  Vii.  l.ymnd.  «7. 
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(  n  \r.  When  Epaminondas,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 

"  '  army,  was  hesitating,  on  the  confines  of  Laconia, 
whether  he  should  retire  content  with  having  beaten 
back  the  Spartans  to  their  lair,  or  venture  to  in- 
vade the  long  impenetrable  land,  certain  t'uinti\« •> 
arrived  with  an  assurance  that  he  had  but  to  shew 
himself  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas,  and  that  givat 
numbers  of  the  population  would  rise  in  revolt  and 
join  him.  Thus  encouraged,  and  well  aware,  no 
doubt,  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  things  that 
rendered  such  consequences  probable,  the  imasion 
was  resolved  upon.  With  little  difficulty  the  allied 
troops  forced  a  passage  through  the  hilly  frontier, 
which,  for  six  hundred  years78  (such  is  the  magic 
prestige  of  a  name),  none  of  them,  though  near 
neighbours,  had  ever  dared  to  overlook.79 

Irresistibly  the  mingled  tide  of  Argive,  Klean, 
Theban,  and  Arcadian  vengeance,  swept  on,  till  the 
smoke  of  their  devastations  was  visible  from  the 
roofs  of  the  un walled  capital :  "  the  women  of 
Sparta  had  never  seen  that  sight  before.''1  An- 
talcidas,  one  of  the  ephori,  privily  sent  away  his 
children  to  the  island  of  Cythera.81  Sullenly  each 
<  itizen-soldier  took  his  post,  but  the  attempt  to 
guard  the  numberless  avenues  of  a  straggling  town 
revealed  the  inadequacy  of  its  garrison  to  the  keen 
eye  of  the  enemy,  as  well  as  to  its  own.  The  eruel 
heart  of  Lacedaemon  sunk  within  her,  and,  in  the 


Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Ages.  *  Ibid. 

Xenophon.  Ih-llui.  VI.  •'  Plutarch,  in  Vit. 
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of    her   terror,   the   chain  of  the    multitude 
dropped  from   her  band.      "  A   proclamation 
issued  by    the   govern  nforming   the    helots, 

that  if  any  of  them  v  ike  arms,  and  go  into 

the  ranks,  the  public  faith  was  pledged,  that  all  who 
rendered  the  state  such  service  should  henceforth 
be  free."  Upwards  of  six  thousand  men  inetantly 
gave  in  their  names,  so  that  when  formed  i 
recruiting  rank-,  "the\  struck  the  Spartans  with 
ti/ntt/itr  fear,  so  many  did  the\  "  Nor  was 

this  apprel;  .juite  alla\ed  until  the  arrival  of 

isiderable    n  infon  ements  which   came   for  hire 
from  certain  neighbouring  states."-' 

It  is  evident  that  had  the  majority  of  the  helots 
rallied  to  the  Thchan  standard,  Sparta's  doom  had 
then  been  sealed.  Hut  in  their  perplexity  and  inde- 

\veread  the  ..  -him:  Condemnation  of  the 

t\ranny  they  writhed  under.     The  curse  of  bondage 
i-  that    it    unmans   the   man.      To  bate  and  seer- 
their  oppressors,    to  welcome    the    in\.: 
and  furt i\el\    aid  bis   blow, — all  this   was  natural 
enough;     but     when    the    eri-U     had    come,    and 
wounded,  but  -till  valiant  .1  stood  at  bay,  the 

malcontents,  destitute  of  the  hahit  of  self-reliance, 
wavered,  numbered  the  chances  of  complete  victory, 
counted  the  hazards  of  an  accommodation,  shud- 
dered at  the  consequences  of  being  left  by  the  allies 
to  the  vengeance  of  their  old  masters,  and  let  their 
hour  of  hope  go  by.  Epaminondas  and  his  troops 

"   Xi-iioi.hon.  I  Mini    VI 
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withdrew,  to  return  again,  under  not  raj  different 
circumstances,  years  after\\anN.  Hut  the  e\pe- 
nce  of  the  helplessness  of  a  vassal  multitude, 
bound  together  by  no  better  tie  than  a  community 
of  suffering,  and  in-pired  prartirally  l>v  no  higher 
impulse  tlian  a  thirst  for  individual  TOTenge,  had 
not  been  lost  on  their  oppressors.  The  sense  of 
peril,  narrowly  escaped,  served  but  to  steel  their 
resolution  "  to  adhere  to  their  old  system  of  exclu- 
>ion  and  injustice."8  The  heart  of  the  Spartans 
\\as  hardened;  and,  hecause  they  would  not  let 
their  unhappy  subjects  know  the  blessings  of  in- 
dustry and  freedom,  they  were  destined  to  see  their 
country  ravaged,  their  dear-bought  pre-eminence,  as 
a  state,  rent  from  their  enfeebled  grasp,  their  allies 
one  by  one  detached  from  them,  and,  finally,  their 
\aunted  constitution,  at  whose  bidding  they  had 
sacrificed  all,  trampled  in  the  dust  by  domestic 
usurpation. 

Liberation  But,  ere  Epaminondas  quitted  the  peninsula,  he 
accomplished,  in  the  name  of  the  free  states  of 
Greece,  a  memorable  act  of  atonement,  which  was 
due  to  the  earliest  and  the  longest  sufferer^  from 
Spartan  domination.  Messenia,  whose  plains 
adjoined  Laconia,  early  provoked  the  rapacious 
lust  of  its  Doric  rulers.  Tiider  what  pretence  they 
flung  themselves  at  first  upon  this  noble  pie 
uncertain  and  unimportant.  Enough  for  them  that 
the  lands  of  the  Messenians  were  fairer  and  more 

•3  Hermann,  chap.  2,  §  48. 
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fertile  than  their  own/4  and   iliat   they  resolved  t««    (n.\r 

appropriate    (linn.        LoOg    and    braYC'K    tin-     Me*- 
seniaiiM  combated  tin  -i:  able  foes,  who  tardil; 

and  sanguinarily  gained  upon  rh.-in.     The  first  inva- 
sion is  supposed  to  ha\<    tak.  -n  place  B.C.  7*6,  and 
the  entire  count  r\  \\a-  imt  reduced  until  seventy-five 
years   later.      <  'oiitUeation    parcelled    out    tin-    lan«U 
among  tlu>  \i<tor>,   \\lm  treated  the  popular!.  .n  as 
their  serfs.     Resistance  to  ill-treatment, 
MiiMtlirivd,  but   -nun-times  blazing  forth  in  rash   r 
bellion,  led  to  still  worst*  extmnitir-.      1  h<   in.n  heel 
was  onl\  j»lantrd  tin-  nu»n-  nithl«-—  1\  on  the  neck  of 
the  subdued;    \\hile  all  who 

i-row  and   humiliation    -ouuht    refuse    in 
Hut  the  name  <>t'  the   land,  and  the  >j)iri' 
its  people,   li\e<!.      1  hou«_rh  changed  from   what   it 
had  bei'n,    and   tinned  with    man\    hue-    incidentally 
acquired  h\   the   \i«i--itudes   it    had  undergone,  that 
•   -till  lo\ed  deeply,   and  Imped  fervently,  and 
\\aited    taitlit'ulh,    a-    th«»u«:h    the   end   v,erenot\« 
.   now  as  thr  illu-triou-  Thrlian  (juits  Lacon 
a  shout  of  more  than  wild  in-uri-.  alutes  his 

ance  on  the  Messenic  soil.     As  one  man  t 

helot  multitude  surround  and  \\.-l.-omr  him,  —  helots 

more  !     But  there  are  more  than  manumitted 

4i    heiv  ;    some    from    the    kindred    towns   of 

ly,   some   from  Africa,  many   from   Nan  part  us, 

uhieh  tlu»  Athenian-  had  i:i\en  them  for  a  dwelling- 

place:    the   born-in-exile   are    IT  turned,    and  tread 
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<  HAP.    their  fathers'  —  their  own  land  I     Onward  they  pass, 
*  —  J  —  '  their  hero.  friend,  and  they,  and   the  deep  column  of 

Thebes'  Sacred  Band. 
Kr«tnrnti..n         Reachinif  the  ruins  of  It  home,  the  last  strong- 

hold of  former  liberty,   the  work  of  restoration   U 


"The  ancient  rites  of  Demeter,  which 
had  been  discontinued  so  long  as  Messenia  was 
governed  by  the  Spartans,  who  every  where  exter- 
minated these  mythic  ceremonies,  were  solemnly 
re-established.  The  renovated  country  needs  a 
new  metropolis.  Architects  the  most  famed  of  the 
time,  and  artificers  of  every  degree,  already  are 
assembled  there,  and  such  their  instructions,  and 
their  work,  that  the  new  Messena  long  outlasted 
every  vestige  of  LacedaBmon's  power.  When  the 
outer  walls  had  been  raised  hi^h  enough  for 
defence,  Epaminondas  went  his  way,  leaving  the 
rescued  and  replaced  people  to  complete  his  noble 
purpose  and  design.86  Thus,  after  a  servitude  of 
centuries,  the  Messenians,  whom  Sparta  might 
have  interfused  with  her  own  people,  or,  treating 
wisely  and  justly,  have  made  an  inalienable  and 
invaluable  ally,  rose  in  her  despite  to  an  inde- 
pendent position,  not  of  necessity  hostile,  or  in- 
compatible with  her  internal  safety  or  peace,  but 
fatal  to  her  dreams  of  invincibility  and  empire. 

At  all  times  the  exclusion  of  the  great  mass  of 
'  the  population  from  all  valuable   privileges,  though 


•*  MUller,  Dorians,  Book  I.  ch.         «•  Thirlwall,  Vol.  V.  p.  101. 
5,  §  16. 
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a    fundamental    and    inflexible    condition    of 
Spar'  t\,  could  not    hut  keep  alive  a 

of  in-tahilit\  in  the  government.     A  great  and  grow, 
ing  majority  of  the  population  were  left  to  brood 
their   hereditary   causes  of  minify    and    di- 
>r,  .Mi.l  anxiously  awaited  each  recurrence  of 
debility  or  weakness  in  the  councils  of  oppression 
that    promised    them    an    opportunity    of    revolt 
"  The\  lived,  as  it  were,  in  perpetual  ambush,  watch- 
ing the  moment  \\li.-n  th«-\   mi^ht  take  vengeance 
for  it  hey  had  suffered  from  those  whose 

leisure  was  the  result  of  their  toil."'7      Time,  \\hieh 
Ins  a  wise  and   humane  go\ennnent  to  win  af- 
•  us   that    at    tir>t  were  hostile,  and  to  weld    t«»- 
i    into  niie   'mi orporate  and   indissoluble  mass 
elements  the  most  di— mnlar  and  incongruous,  serves 
hen  and  indurate  tlir  hitterness  and  hate 
\\herewith  a  subjugated    people  regard  the  short- 
sighted impolicy  which  k.-.-j-  them  in  mind  ot 
degradation.      Discontent,   \\hich  elsewhere  is  suf- 
•1;  dangerous,  is  stimulated  hy  the  fervour  and 
i-ed    \\itii    the    di^nitx    and    enthusiasm    of   na- 
ti..nalit\,  in  a  people  among  whom  the  descendants 
of  their  < -ompieror<  li\e  as  a  permanent  garrison  en- 
camped  in  the  land.     And  to  act  thus  was  the 
of  the  Spartan^.      l;.\en  \\ith  the  Laconians,  or  in- 
termediate class  of  the   population,   am  community 
•iinir,  not   to  speak  of  was  wholly   im- 

possible.    They  were  a  Miperior  ra«  e.-    a  ra«  e  i 

w  Arirtode,  Pblit  Lib.  II.  cap.  7,  f  I. 
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CHAP,  right  is  self-inherent,  and  whose  rank  was  so- 
I — '  vereii:n.  Lysander  Ml,  in  a  desperate  attempt  to 
(.\.iturn  tin-  old  constitution,  at  the  head  of  a  po- 
pular in-unvrtion,  ;is  1'ausanias  had  done  many 
irs  before.88  But  his  defeat  could  give  little 
lasting  security  to  a  government  whose  obsolete 
forms  and  principles  were  no  longer  effectively 
tenable.  Unable  to  recede,  and  unwilling  to  ad- 
vance, it  occupied  the  hopeless  position  of  those 
who,  having  abandoned  a  portion  of  the  ramparts, 
and  admitted  the  Ion  ^-excluded  beleaguerers  within 
their  lines,  instead  of  making  peace,  and  ainv<  ini: 
to  live  together  in  amity  and  good  neighbourhood, 
set  their  hacks  to  what  is  left  of  their  hroken  walls, 
and  keep  up  the  conflict  as  fiereely  as  ever.  Such 
a  struggle,  when  long  persisted  in,  can  have  hut 
one  termination, —  the  misery  of  all,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  best  part  of  that  for  whose  posses>i<>n 
they  had  striven  and  suffered.  Foreign  arms  and 
diplomacy,  sooner  or  later,  makes  their  own  of  a 
nation  so  rent  by  faction;  and,  as  in  LacedsBnvm, 
both  parties  are  finally  doomed  to  a  common  hu- 
miliation and  servitude,  because  they  would  not 
accord  to  each  other  the  mutual  blessings  of 
freedom. 

(  nrr-inn^        At    the    commencement     of   that     memorable 

deiaywL      struggle  into  which  the  rival  claimants  of  the  hege- 

monv  of  (Jreece  entered  B.C.  431,  certain  concessions 

were  w run «:  from  the  domestic  fears  of  the  oligarchy, 

•  Aristotle,  Polit.  Lib.  IV.  cap.  14,  p.  '282. 
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and  !'..r  the  sake  of  military  strength  certain   <>f   •  mr 
iu-lots  were  enfranchised.     This  relaxation  of 


sev<  l>een  earlier,  had  been  kind,"  an<l, 

springing  from  a  generous  impulse,  had  probahU 
borne  good  fruit.     Hut  it  rai  d.-la\ed  until  u- 

1    too  palpahly  heeouie    it-    onl\    motive,   and 

i  helir\ed  that  what  had  been  so  long  withheld, 

and  at  length  was  thus  bestowed,  came  of  any  wiser 

or  lietter  spirit  of  rule.     The  hlindne-  -  : 

is  evidenced  in  nothing  more  than  the  season  ami 

die  t<>ne  of  its  best  actions.     It  can  never  find  it  in 

it-  mid   heart  to  do  good  till  the  <  -redulity  of  suf- 

iug  is  spent,  and  tin*  hour  of  gratitude  gone  by  for 

lieat.x  it.M'lf  of  its  regard,  and  seems  per- 

l>.  -nt  upon  rnntriving  how  it    i  lin   tin- 

\\hoh»of  thr  rrprnadi  \\hilo  tnrtunr  uin-  the  praise. 

Two  bold  attempts  at  int.  rnal  r<  tmm  were 
made,  the  one  by  king  Agis,  the  other  1»\  his  suc- 
cessor, (  1.  omenes.*  But  both  proved  al 
They  were  substantially,  in  hot,  alike  in  their  \\ild 
hope,  the  hope  that  springs  from  the  despair  of 
earnest  minds  born  too  late  t<>r  appreciation  by  a 
ilnnorali-eil  and  unbelieving  people.  A  -j.irit  of 
M-ll'-de\(,ti..n  liad  Minived  in  tliein,  whereat  they 
tondK  imagined  it  possible  to  relume  the  c  al<  ined 

rgy  of  their  eountry.  \'ainl\  thes  (»tVered  to 
resign  their  personal  wealth,  —  vainly  the\  laid  a>ide 
th.-  ornaments  and  luxuries  of  their  station,  as  an 
example  of  the  restoration  of  th.  !  _ran 
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in\r      of   tilings.       The    belief   in    self-denial    was    dead; 
Sparta's     faith    in    herself    was    gon  Plot     and 

intrigue  brought  both  of  them  to  an  untimeK  end. 
Agis  was  strangled  in  the  midst  of  hi<  capital  ;   and 
( 'leomenes,    haxinu   abdicated    to   save*   his   lit'r,    pc 
rMied  in  a  fray  at  Alexandria. 

Mottrafel  enough ;  and  yet  there  is  that  about 
their  chivalrous  attempt  at  social  and  political 
amelioration  which  renders  it  \\orthy  of  note.  It- 
one  idea  consisted  in  the  hope  of  retrogression. 
They  looked  around,  and  shuddered  at  the  weak- 
ness of  a  state,  at  the  driftless  and  dissolute  life  of  a 
community  whose  invincible  discipline  and  ronccn 
trated  \i«mur  were  still  rememhered  in  a  pn.verh. 
TaiiLrht  only  to  revere  what  had  already  heen,  in- 
stead of  exercising  their  natural  intelligence  in 
atini:  what  new  circumstances  required,  and  fa- 
cinated  by  the  fame  of  the  past,  which  seemed  to 
>tand  in  reproachful  contrast  with  the  i^nohle 
present,  Agis  and  CUcomenes,  unsuspicicms  ol  the 
moral  impossibility  wherewith  they  had  to  contend, 
with  a  zeal  which  it  were  base  to  disparage,  >taked 
riches,  crown,  life,  all, — upon  the  fatal  illusion  of 
retrogressive  reform.  Could  they  only  get  societ\ 
back  into  its  boyhood,  it  must  be  healthy  and  vi- 
gorous again.  Were  property  once  more  cut  up 
and  redistributed  in  equal  lots,  poverty  and  iniserv, 
like  corrupt  wealth,  would  take  to  themselves  wings 
and  IK  away.  The  rln'tKi,  or  project  of  la\\,  pro- 
posed by  Agis  is  literally  this;  —  the  provisions  for 
r  of  all  debts  whatsoever  being  only  a  nfcces- 
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sary  preliminary  to  the  aholiti-  -ney ;  and  that    CHAP. 

•In-  adopti.  gtaa  muni..!-  of  respectable 

•  LT  merely  an  expedient  t'..r  tilling  tip 
ij)il\    tin  roll   of  the  sovereign  caste. 

•dl\  the  \\holr  >eheme  was  a  reverential 
urgus.     (  'enturies  of  ruinous  victory 

an. I  urn  on,|iiered  \>:  uiry  rig< 

tending  <>nl\   t»  enervate,  and  corruption,  and  in- 
ilnl.-nt  ina>tiT\f  tnidin^  Onl\   t«»  inscriirity  and  insu- 
bordination,  had   taught  Sparta   nothing;  and  t 
best  and  bravest  sons  could  tx-tliink  them  of  no 

'••niptinii  than   to  rub  the 

gilding  off  some  of  her  chains,  and  forge  the  rest 
of  them  anew.' 

It    seems   irrational    to   attrihuto   the   dn  lino 

•  r  •    ' 

Sparta,  as  some  have  done,  to  the  innovating  power 
of  the  ephori.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
essentially  unlike  the  minUtors  of  modern  times; 
and  the  expcnenee  <»t  \arious  countries  has  > he \\n 
how  in  IK -h  the  stahilhy  and  efficiency  of  national 
governments  are  promoted  by  an  expedient  \\hich 
shares  the  practical  diivetimi  of  the  many  ex. 
departments  with  those  \\lio  fill  the  supreme  dig- 
nity. The  \aried  powers  and  vaster  influence  cen- 
tred in  their  hands  would  have  amounted  to  an  in- 
rable  despot i>m,  it  exercised  sole  1\  l>\  the  kings; 
the  advantage  of  selected  ability  in  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs  \\  red  ;  and  a  certain  path  kept 

-  II  ii I  ••nil,  chap.  *,  1 47-49. 
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ii  for  ambition  and  energy,  however  lnimhl\ 
born. 

F<>r  us,  tlic  most  intrrr^tiiiL1  liulit  in  which  tin* 
iu<titutinn  of  the  ophori  can  be  viewed  is  that  which 
reveals  to  us  through  them  the  actual  working  of  the 

]  tan  constitution,  not  as  the  passive  mechanism 
set  a-going  by  Lycurgns  for  no  better  end  than 
t<>  revolve  upon  the  axis  he  had  chosen,  and  at  the 
rate  he  had  prescribed.  The  eplmri  were  not  of  his 
institution;  they  were  amon.Lr  the  few  natural  and 
elastic  portions  of  Lacedaemonian  rule.  Without 
them  it  must  soon  have  stopped  altogether.  But  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  formed  a  means  whereby 
a  wish  for  innovation  might  legally  find  a  vent  ; 
and  it  is  equally  true,  that  in  the  course  of  such  in- 
novation the  entire  fabric  of  Doric  system  fell  to 
pieces.  To  blame  the  ephori  for  this  is  idle.  They 
were,  after  all,  the  only  political  instrument  by 
means  of  which  Sparta  could  have  maintained 
herself  in  the  perilous  position  she  chose  to  assume 
for  any  length  of  time.  Whether  her  foreign  and 
domestic  policy  was  good  or  evil,  their  function  was 
but  expressive  and  representative,  —  their  influence 
public  and  appreciable.  States  do  not  gradually 
perish  by  such  means.  External  violence  may  thus 
be  invited,  or  foreign  bribery  may  thus  ensnare. 
But  Sparta's  ruin  came  not  from  without.  The 
disease  was  internal,  and  its  seeds  were  early  soun, 
even  in  the  primary  epoch  of  its  perverted  and  un- 
natural beiiiLr.  It  was  an  attempt  to  found  a  per- 
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^accession  of  an  indomitable  race,  by  means    CHAP. 

of  a  discipline  in. <,nijutihlc  \\iih  all  that  elevates  % — ; — . 
man  above  the  obedient  and  intrepid  brute ;  and  th«- 
stoicism  which  formed  it>  ideal  of  perfection  was 
sought  through  the  habitual  infliction  <>i  the  greatest 
misers  mi  the  greatest  imml.cr  of  iu  own  unhappy 
subjects,  and  the  unn-h-ntini:  c\cn  IM«  «»f  rnn-lty  to 
all  who  crossed  its  rapacious  path.  1 1  was  the  system 
of  which  she  had  so  long  boasted  that  eventual!} 
bowed  Lacedamion  to  the  dust  The  countless 
ngs  over  which  her  pridf  oft  laughed  in  scorn 
rose  up  at  length  in  judgment  and  condemned  her, 
burying  her  idle  citizenship  and  pmtitlc--  >la\« T\ 
in  one  common  and  unhonoured  tomb. 
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M  In  all  the  arts  which  are  essential  to  the  comfort  and  embellMi- 
ment  of  life,  you  will  find  that  Athens  cither  as  the-  immt<>r  or 
improver  of  them,  has  been  the  means  of  dominating  their  benefit* 
among  her  neighbours.  Finding,  moreover,  that  her  own  ter; 
yielded  but  a  limited  supply  of  food,  being  very  prolific  in  certain 
fruits,  while  in  others  it  was  deficient,  and  discerning  the  utility  of 
exporting  some  things  and  importing  others,  our  city  formed  the 
Piranis, — now  the  general  mart  of  Greece,— wherein  so  vast  and 
\  arious  is  the  store  of  merchandise,  that  many  things,  which  singly  it 
is  elsewhere  difficult  to  procure,  may  be  had  readily  and  in  abund- 
ance thcr 

CHAP.  How  vividly  does  the  free,   progressive,   bu-y, 


VI. 
"TinT" 


hopeful  Ionic  life,  matured  and  elevated  as  it  \\a> 
by  the  earlier  wisdom  of  Athens,  contrast  with  all 
we  know  of  Laceda3mon  !  In  the  masterly  picture 
drawn  by  Thucydides  at  the  moment  when  both 
of  them  stood,  perhaps,  at  the  zenith  of  their 
power,  are  still  re\ealed  with  the  ^rapine  force 
peculiar  to  contemporaneous  delineation,  not  only 

Isocratcs,  Pm 
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tin-  le.i  nt-    n|'  the  great    rival 

ii.tiMii  motor  \shith  trll  usgonnuli  nu.rr       u: 

hat    we   \\oulcl   lain    kn»m,    than  all    the   Bilbfte- 
t|m  U  of  marshal l<d  IIM>N,  bele^ueivd  to\\n., 

desolating  forays,  serried  ranks  upon  the  plain, 
fight,    los>,    .in,!    \i.tury —  trlorious   and   immortal, 
B  nut  mortal  memory  humanrK   frail. 
At  the  har  of  the  rld.-r  Ota  tin*  ambttg- 

sador*  <  i ill,   to  gratify  resentments   of  her 

•  uulit   b\   e very  means  to  roust*  th    jealousy 
Lacedamon  against  Athens. 
M  11..     ..u  lim\  ditlrrnit  an-  1  /ensfroii: 

am!  nannrr   of  mm    they  are  with   \\liom  NOU 

inn  '..     Far  from  faring  change <  li\, 

thc\    IM\T   it  ;    and    uhat    their    in\mti\e  brain    lia> 
<1,    their   hand    is  prompt  to  do:   \\hile 
\MII,    s,,   i'.ir    t'l-Min    truiihlinir   \ourselves  to  think 
n«'u  e\j»edimt-  that  minht  henetit  \ uiir  allies,  loathe 
that  \\eai-N  t lie  aspect  of  innu\ 

lie  endangering  of  your  o\\n  uell-heing.     15«»ld 

•  •lid  their  strength,   and    \enturous  above  \\liat 

their  jiultrmeiit    \\ouM   warrant,   even   in  p.-ril  and 

i\   the\   h..|)e  on  ;    \\hile\un,  men  <•!'  Sparta, 

ba\e  al\\a\-  b.-en  far  beneath  what  you  might  have 

been  ;    and    \MII    -rill    distni-t    cmin-eU    that    • 

-urel\    depend.-.!    upun.      \\  hile   the    Athenians  are 

ring  and  abroad,    u.u   -tand  and   di 
lia\  >u   hug   the   \anit \ 

and    t!;.-\    find    their    acx'ount    in 

habitN  \\liirh   are  eontinuall\  •  ^   tliem  to   add 

t.)    their    uealth    and    influenee,    while    you,    when 
a-ked    to   undertake  an\   l"ivi_n   mt.rj.ri-e,  tremhl.- 
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even  lor  that  uhich  is  under  \our  hand.  \Vhat- 
— '  ever  they  have  once  considered  and  resolved  on, 
the  Athenians  will  .go  through  with,  or  deem  so 
mueli  time  spent  for  nothing  ;  if  success  crowns 
their  early  efforts,  they  think  lightly  of  that  in 
comparison  with  what  they  may  win  by  persever- 
ance ;  and  if  they  fail,  they  put  the  best  face  on  the 
matter,  and  by  entering  into  other  hopes,  have 
already  repaired  the  mishap.  Thus  they  are  inde- 
fati^ahly  occupied  all  the  days  of  their  lives  ;  for  un- 
employed leisure,  with  nothing  to  do,  is  more  irkaomc 
to  them  than  continual  business."2 

Coostitu-  In  forming  our  conceptions  of  Athenian  life,  we 

must  carefully  discriminate  between  the  forms  of 
government  and  the  constitution  of  society.  Athens 
was  termed  a  democracy,  because,  in  a  population 
of  500,000  souls,  somewhat  less  than  14,000  indi- 
viduals possessed  the  franchise  ;  but  from  all  that  is 
associated  in  our  minds,  with  the  forced  uniformity 
of  station,  habits,  manners,  and  companionship,  to 
\\hich  more  than  one  attempt  has  been  made  el>e- 
where,  by  religious  or  political  fanaticism,  to  reduce 
mankind,  Athens  was  happily  free.  Of  the  sin- 
gularly diversified  and  chequered  population  who 
dwelt  within  sight  of  the  Parthenon,  there  was  at 
all  times  a  large  proportion  whose  circumstances 
enabled  them  to  enjoy  the  costliest  luxuries,  and  to 
mingle  with  the  most  refined  society,  who  neither 
\\ere  eiti/ens  nor  a-pired  to  be  so.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  always  a  very  considerable  number 

'-  Tim  yilicK-.  J.il,.  ! 
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hose  who  possessed   the  privileges  of  citizens,    < 
without  any  such  ad  van*  tin-  hope  * — ,— 

mm:  tli  These  laboured  at  mechanical 

art,  in  dill'  partments  of  retail  traffic,  or  in 

agricultural  pur-in-  subsistence.     Citizen*luj> 

was  a  political  function  appertaining  to  persons  of 
a  great  di\>  t' eoiiditionN  \\hile   tin-  privilege, 

indmdualK  far  more  enjo\ahle.  of  mere  denizen- 
the  right  of  Imn-  in  the  most  charming 
spot  the  earth  at  thr  time  contained,  un<i 
protection  of  the  most  equal  laws,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  accomplished  society  of 
the  age,  belonged  to  a  wide  and  miscellaneous 

il\  >usreptihle  of  any  technical  ion 

wha  Of  each   component    element   of   this 

erowd,  a  word  or  two  may  be  allowed  in  its  place. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  nap  >  observe,  t)  r 

no  circumstances  or  hvn/y  of  party  rancour  did  B 
mean    and    barbarising   lust   of  levelling   manifest 
•If  at  Athens.      There  was  great  disparity   of 
ranks    whieh    muld    n-.t    tail    of  occasionally  pro- 
\iikintr   tin-  envy  of  morbid  minds;    but   tl. 
man  ,i«-h  dUparit\  was  recognised  as  rightful 

and  in.  .  ,         \\a<  tlie  creadon  of  flr\iliK« 

opinion,  not  of  un\  ieldim:  law;   and  opinion,  being 
hi-lil\    e<lucated  and   intelligent,    in-tin.  ti\ely  sus- 
taiihMl    the   immunities   of  true   ei\  ili-atioii.      There 
,  in  lik.'  manner,  at  all  times  infinite  diversities 
Aealth,     pro\o<ati\e     ,,f    pa-ini:    jealousies,    of 
wisbei    aiiion..     the    poor   that    the    rich    were  m« 

-  <1,   and    ..I'  tl   from  the  rirh  that 
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(MM*.     they  vielded  m<»re  than    their   fair  contingent.      l>ut 
-  of  equal isii  es   or  oilier    Procrustean    IcheOMi 

against  the  legitimate  accumulation  of  proper!  v,  we 
ln-ar  nothing.  Athens  li\c<l  by  commerce;  and 
commerce  loathes  alike  restraints  on  a  man's  indus- 
trious accumulation  in  lile,  or  equitable  re-distribu- 
B  in  death.  Finally,  there  \\ere  at  Athen-  many 
reservations  of  social  intercourse  and  exclusion^ 
from  private  association,  exercised  without  all  rout  i  un- 
political susceptibility,  or  entailing  odium  or  re- 
proach on  those  who  thus  sought  to  narrow  the 
circle  of  their  intimacies  to  such  a<  were  qualified 
to  share  them. 

social «-          We  may  well  believe  that  cxclusiveness  iu  an 
"*  cient  as  in  modern  society,  was  oftentimes  obedient 
to  caprice  and  whim,  although  frequently  inspired  also 
by  a  sensitive  or  fastidious  taste  which  sought   for  a 
degree  of  refinement  in  its  associations  such  a- 
seldom  he  supposed  to  characterise  a  very  extended 
circle.     And   that  some  who  were  excluded    were 
not  thereby  pained  no  one  will   believe.      Hut   it   i< 
the  true  praise  of  Athenian   society,  that  it  re< 
uised   the  right  of  every  man  to  live  as  suited  his 
pleasure  or  his  means,  and  to  choose  in  private  bis 
own  company. 

Privacy  in   our  antisocial   meaning   of  the  pri- 


3  A  fine   aj>i»n_ri:t'i<m  of  tlik       Un<K<l     to    portray   the 
as  well   aa  many   other    of  the       life  of  ;m  Athenian  youth  off<»i- 
-u I. tie  hut  expressive  trait*  of  the       tune  and    education.     No  1 
Ionic  character,  pervade*  the  in-       antidote  can    U    -ii|>|»lu<l    tfl 

errors  and  p(  rM-r-iou-  i.f  .M  it  ford 
titled   "Charicks"  \\hich  is  in-       and  other*  in  thi>  rc>])ect.' 
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vilege  was  rare,  if  not   unknown,  among  the  out-of-    ( lx1*1' 

r  dweller^   on    thr  *hoiv-   of  tin-    M  mean, 

thru  as  well  as  now.     Among  the  gay  and  garrulous 
'.an-,  thr  hahit  of  reserve  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed  would  prohahly  have  passed  tor  oddits  or  foll\  ; 
and  of  all  ancient  rommunitir>  that  of  Athens  was  tin- 
best  able  to  avenge  rudeness  or  to  pun  Mi  super- 
cilious airs  \vith  tin-  la-h  dr.     Where  com- 
merce,  Mml\,  travel,  and  pleasure,  brought  toget! 
so  great  a  nmnher  of  Mi-angers,  no  standard  of  mere 
local  value  could  maintain  its  currency  ;  pretension  of 
all  kinds  was  subject  to  a  heavy  discount ;  and,  unless 
a  man  was  gifted   \\ith  social   or  intellectual  accom- 
plMimenK    his    estimate  of  his  own    importan 
n  whatever  source  d.riud,  -••«  ms  to  have  gone 
\erylittle.     Insolent  intru-  ulgar  curio- 
seldom  met   \\ith   impunit  >n  was  praised 
•hnming  open  his  orchards  near  tin   ,-ity '  to  the 
people,  it  is  ohvioux  that  he  might  close  their  gates 
again  if  he  pleaded.      Periele-  ret'ii-ed  invitations,  on 
the  score  of  business,  without  giving  umbrage  to  i 

or  Mipporters;  nor  was  he  ever  assailed  by 
tin    eomie  uriteis  because  the  companions  of  his 
lei  Mire   were    such    men    as    Xeuxis,    let  in  us,5  or 
ion    the  muM<  ian,  whose   skill  as   a  composer 
was  only  inferior   to  his  political  sagacity  and  in- 
torn  The    unlimited    freedom    of   personal 
and     ridicule    ]  1    on    the    stage, 
amounting  as  it  often  did,  to  the  grossest  scurril 

-  Pluiuvh.  n,  V;:  t  „,„.  The  chief   architect    of  tin 
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<  ii\i\  instead  of  uarrantiiiLT  the  Mippnsition  of  a  general 
license  of  the  same  sort  in  dail\  life,  affords  a 
strong  pre.Miniption  of  the  contran.  Had  the 
populace  been  at  liberty  to  vent  their  spleen  against 
individuals  elsewhere,  the  use  of  derogatory  nick- 
names  and  the  arts  of  melo-dramatic  caricature  \\ould 
not  have  been  half  as  attractive  as  we  know  the\ 


Society  in  Do  we  err  in  ascribing  to  this  enlightened  and 
liberal  tone  of  social  feeling  an  important  influence 
on  political  thought  and  action;  or  in  attributing  to 
the  wise  polity  of  Athens  more  especially  in  her 
free  industrial  system,  a  reciprocal  influence  on 
private  manners?  Was  the  coincidence  accidental, 
of  a  community  being  at  the  same  time  the  most 
tolerant  of  foreign  skill  and  of  domestic  differences 
— the  most  frank  and  hospitable  to  strangers,  and 
the  most  flexible  of  "  sweet-speaking  mortals" — the 
readiest  to  concede  parity  of  legal  rights  to  all, 
whether  strangers  or  born  in  the  land,  and  \et 
the  most  willing  to  recognise  ungrudgingly  the  pre- 
sence of  ancient  nobility,  and  cheerfully  to  concede 
them  that  personal  deference  and  social  respect 
which  they  claimed?  Do  we  not  seem  to  hear,  in 
all  these  mingling  sounds,  the  harmonies  of  true 
ci\ili>ation, — a  civilisation  indebted  for  its  be  in  Lr  to 
wisdom  of  laws,  generosity  of  customs,  and  indepen 
denceof  spirit,  and  gratefully  contributing  tocstablish, 
perfect,  and  refine  all  that  was  good  in  them? 

•  In  Nubit).  Act  I.  ;  in  Kquit.  Act  I.  • 
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pitiful    tin-  imp  Megara 

A  then-  tiling  to  which  she  imagined  At 

hrity  was  owing,  contrasted  with  the  -elf-respect, 

and    courtesy   of   her  illustrious    rival! 

Tlu»  jealous  laws  of  Megara  were  inhospitable   to 

ignore,  and  di-tinetions  of  rank  were  an 
offence  to  h«  r.  She  would  insist  that  comedy  was 
an  iiiNention  of  her  own;  and  the  Athenians 
were  content  to  retort  by  dubbing  all  coarse  jests 
Megarsean.  Eager,  indef.i'ijal.l.-,  hut  intolerant 
and  insecure  of  her  inward  self-respect,  Megara 
grew  formidable  without  growing  strong,  and  cl< 
without  he.  online  wise.  Her  prosperity  was  n«»t 
lasting;7  for  her  policy  was  not  anchored  to  the 
<>nly  sure  holding-*:  r  ~a  sound  social  state. 

Megara  succeeded  pre-nnin.-ntl\  in  accomplishing 
all  that  mergy  could  accompli>h,  in  attaining  all  that 
anil  :telligence  and  unhition  could 

attain.     An  arid  strip  of  shore,    lying  between  a 

y  range  of  mountains,  which  were  destitute  even 

of  mines,  and  the  sea,  constituted  In -r  whole  terri- 

.'•iice,  consecpientU,  was  altogether 

•red    in  her  o\\  n  inventive  and   persevering  skill. 

1  his  soon  enabled  her  to  build  and  man  a  vast 

na\\,  \\hirh  brought   her  the  produc- 

isof  other  states,  and  took  them  in  return  various 

<  le<  \\hich  she  found  a  way  of  making  cheaper 
or  better  than  the  same  things  could  be  had  else- 
where.  One  of  these  is  particularly  mentioned,  the 

Thucydide*.  1        I  v   cap.  70.  •  boeratc*  dt  Ftoe,  16. 
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CHAP.     common  tunic,    or  >hirt  uitlmut   sleeves,9  which  was 
made    of    a   coarse   kind    of   cloth  ;     of   tins    tin* 


Meijaneans  manufactured  ^n'oat  quantities  for  ex- 
portation, and  from  it  very  lar«je  profit-  were  de- 
rived. Her  merchants  individually  prospered  ;  and 
at  one  time  they  were  said  to  be  the  wealthier  in 
Gre 

'['heir  political  organisation  was  not  wanting  in 
tu«,.in  freedom  nor  their  external  policy  in  spirit.10  How 
happened  it,  then,  that  in  stability  of  counsels  and 
the  repute  of  consistent  purpose,  they  seem  always  to 
have  failed?  Or,  how  came  it  that  internally  they 
seldom  long  enjoyed  tranquillity?  We  look  in  \ain 
for  any  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  cause  amono- 
the  writers  of  antiquity  :  only  from  the  incidental 
observations  they  let  fall  we  are  led  to  the  belief, 
that  to  the  want  of  a  higher  tone  of  civilisation,  such 
as  existed  at  Athens,  founded  not  merely  on  a  finer 
intellectual  culture,  but  on  more  tolerant  political 
views,  the  inferiority  of  the  Megaraeans,  as  a  people, 
is  attributable.  Another  cause  which,  doubtless, 
was  closely  linked  with  this,  if  not  in  itself  the 
chief  root  of  it,  is  suggested  by  the  knowledge  that, 
while  the  democratic  merchants  and  employers  were 
realising  great  fortunes  by  the  application  of  >kill 
and  enterprise  so  creditable  to  their  intelligence 
and  perseverance,  the  operatives11  by  whose  labour 
their  manufactures  were  created  were,  for  the 


t. — Aristoph.  in  Lysist.          "  They  were  called  ' 
662,  &c.  liti  -rally,   "the    sleeveless  -  shirt 

10  I :  Li  I..  VIII  cap.  1.      makers'." 
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most  part,  steeped    in  a  condition   p.-.  .di.n-U    d.-- 
gradod   ami    d.-pl.'i-a1  c  not,  as 

\\li.-iv.    ••  their  servants   boni    in   tin-  land/'   with 
legal  rights  and  remedies,  and  receiving  adequ 
wages  in  return  t<.r  th.-ir  Uhour,  Imt  unhappy  beings 
l>t,r.  !.,'<!  ">•  otherwise  obtain r<i  in  foreign  realms,1" 
between  whom  and    th.-ir    masters    the    difference 

nice  (for  they  were  nor  Crocks  but  Barbarians, 
a^  moM  other  nations  \\rn-  di-tindi\cl\  termed    ,N;^, 

•  l.-u!.;,    made    a  justification   for  evcrv    ill-usage 
ami  rontumrh.     DQ  we  need  historical  authorities 

:he  inferem-e   that   the   MeLr;,ncan  ch;i  was 

social  1\    dctilrd,    dct'nrmcd,   debilitated   by  such   a 

It  this  needs  proof,  what  is  historically 

•.iiii  or  - 

_:acd  foi  it  lineage  was,  throupl 

change  of  plight  and  poliey,  fast  rooted  in  the  Ionic 
mind.      The    old    la  mi  lies    remained    even*  where, 

i  r\en  in  the  most  democratic  states  preserved 

•Min   political   privileges,  and  what  thes  <K»uhtleS8 
pri/ed    vtill    more  ^ocial   di-tinction.        1 

hajw    we    iniirht    look    in    vain    for    any    ipioteuhle 
passage  of  history  or  politics  thk  i-  Ml  lortli 

in  so  many  (or    rather    in  so  few)  words. 
political  jealousy  of  the  demos  was  too  sensitive  on 
•vnder  assertions  of  the  kind  popular  ; 
and    the  friends  of  the  old  nnhleste  were  possi' 
uin\illin«:    •  t     insidious    atteinitm    to    them. 

Hut    the    \alue   set    h\  amhitious   man    upon 

cnophoo,  Mcmormb,  Socrmt   1 1   : 
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(  MAI».  claims  to  good  family,  is  ctmtinualU  re\caled  in 
those  biographic  notices,  through  which  we  learn 
that  Ilarmodius  and  Aristogeiton  were  of  the 
house  of  the  Gepln  nei,  \\lx»  traced  their  origin  to 
Cadmus  —  that  Miltiades  was  of  royal  hlood  — 
tliat  Aristides  and  IVricles  were  eupatrida- 
that  Solon  came  of  the  house  of  Codrus,  and 
Alcibiades  was  one  of  the  Alcmaeonidae  1S  —  that 
Tisamenes  was  of  the  Klean  tainily  of  tlie  Cly- 
tiad  -while  Timoleon,  "both  by  his  father's 
and  his  mother's  side,  was  amonjj  the  host  born  of 
the  sons  of  Corinth."14  Aristophanes  knew  well 
the  depth  of  this  feeling  when,  in  his  attacks  on 
Cleon,  who  owed  his  fortune  to  trade,  he  re\iles 
his  low  extraction,  and  sneers  at  him  as  "the 
leather-cutter"  and  "the  tanner."15  He  knew  that 
the  same  people  who  relished  the  sarcasms  at  the 
vulgarity  of  the  man,  would  not  have  tolerated 
any  questions  of  his  rights  .as  a  citizen  or  a 
statesman. 

From  the  time  when  their   exclusive    political 
privileges  ceased  the  aristocracy  were  distinctively 


known,  partly,  perhaps,  by  their  claims  to 
descent,  and  partly  by  their  continued  possession 
every  where  of  landed  property  to  a  considerable 
extent.16  The  inequalities  incident  to  the  primary 
partition,  and  appropriations  of  conquest  in  reunite 
ages,  had  been  maintained  during  many  generations 


3  FIiTodotus,  Lib.  IX. cap.  a:J.  In  Kquit.  Act  I.sc.2. 

14  Plutarch,  in  Vit.Timol.  3.  '•  Bockh,  Book  IV.  §  3. 
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)>\  the  customs  (stronger  than  written  laws),  which 

forbade  alienation  or  innmibrance,      Hut  after  the 

wealth   hy  commerce,  ami    tin- 

in.  .iv  rxpniMve  tastes  had  beguiled 

th»»  anrirnt  families  int..  rxpniditun*  they  could  ill 

d.  necessity  drove  thrm  i-  able  del 

ami  one  of  tli<  first  act*  of  Solon  was,  by  certain 
arbitrary  edicts,  to  put  an  end  to  the  ruinous 
traiinaetions  pending  hrtween  the  bankrupt  nohlr* 
of  Attica  and  thrir  u-uriou-  mortgagees.  It  would 
seem  a*  if  a  portion  of  his  .scheme  was  to  liln-rate 
all  estates  from  the  hereditan  -ha«-kle>  that  had 
tlitMvtntniv  houinl  tliri:  !i«ler  land  as  saleable 

as  any  other  connn<Mlit\  ,  and  so  to  do  the  utmost 
law  could  do  to  H'M  -ue  the  soil  fn>m  *  inharrassed 
and  uniniprox  ing  hands,  and  to  place  its  possession 
among  the  wholesome  prizes  to  whieh  industrial 
thrift  and  en 

Many  consequences  flowed  from  tin-  far-sighted 
policy.  Landed  property  throughout  Attica  became 
di\i(Ic<l,  not  arlii:r.iril\  into  rcjiial  lots  as  in  Laconia, 
n.  .r  helple-l\  intn  tactitinu-  inetpialitie-  a-  it  had 
nn  ee  been,  but  naturally,  and  a>  the  entrrprise  and 
capital  of  the  community  <lrtrnnined,  into  fee- 
tiinns  truancies,  and  estates  of  intinitrK  various 
size.  The  desire  of  jiossessini;  land,  whirh  >eem< 
universal  and  in-  .  was  not  diminished,  hut 

rather    increased,    1  -aleabilitx  ;     \\hile   the 

elusive  claims  to  power  whirh   mummed   long  to 

"  Bockh,  liook  IV.  |  3. 
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elsewhere  associated  with  su«-h  possession,  were 
eradicated  wholly.  The  very  name  of  land-holder 

!ded  to  tin*  impress  of  llic  nradual  hut  notable 
change;  and  the  \\ord  that  preuous  to  Solon's 
day  had  been  the  significant  title  of  an  ascendant 
class,  came,  in  a  few  generations,  to  be  applied  as 
familiarly  to  the  wealthy  but  plebeian  possessors  of 
land.  Geomort,  once  the  distinctive  appellative  of 
the  lords  of  land,  came  to  be  applied  to  land-holders 
irrespective  of  the  various  decrees  of  property 
which  diversity  of  tenure  inevitably  tended  to  intro- 
duce. In  process  of  time,  as  property  was  freely 
and  frequently  bought  and  sold,  many,  whose 
ancestors  belonged  to  the  pristine  class  of  the 
land-lords,18  were  not  ashamed  to  cultivate  their  old 
lands,  and  to  purchase  new  ones  ;  and  thus  we  read 
of  geomori  as  farmers  in  Attica,  while  a  class,  like- 
wise called  geomori,  are  assailed  as  being  oligarchs 
at  Syracuse.  We  cease  to  hear  the  epithet  applied 
distinctively  to  the  highborn  among  the  Athenian-, 
who  usually  are  spoken  of  with  the  more  literal, 
and  yet  more  graceful  respect,  as  of  "gentle  blood," 
or  persons  "of good  family:"  and  the  example  of 
Attica  was  in  this  respect  not  lost  on  other  states. 

To  a  great  extent  the  priesthood  remained  from 
carl\  times  the  hereditary  avocation  of  the  "well- 
born." At  Athens  there  were  two  sacerdotal 
families,  the  Kmnolpida-  and  Lycomidaj,  from  the 
latter  of  which  Themi>t<>cle<  \\a<  >prung.  At  Kli- 

II.  miaim.  cli:i|..   i 
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the  race  of  tin-    l-.n.idiB19  were  looked  on  as  set    CUM* 
om  one  gem-ration  tn  another  as  worthy  to*— ^  — 

in  sacred    tilings   and,   like   persons  so 

•wed,   seem    to  have   been    n<>t    indisposed  to 

turning    their  celestial   confidences    t<>   their  own 

!>oral   account.        1  h<  e    of    the  oracles 

afforded    mam    facilities    for    the    perpt '  of 

their  influence;   and  •  >eems  to  have 

rested  on  <  u-tmu  rather  than  on  law.40 

In  >everal  communities  likewise,  tin-  pra- 

was  confided  to  their  jMvnliar  care  ;    hut 

it',    uhile    medicine    was    confined    to   a    traditional 

knowledge  of  charms  and  specifics,  its  pursuit  ua- 

suffered  to  be  exercised  as  a  monopoly,  there  is 

abundant   proof  that,  with  the  advance  of  science, 

!i   exclusion   was  practically  hroken  down;  and 

at    Athens  the  preservation  of  the    public   health 

une  an   object  of  too    much    regard    t«»   IM«    left 

••s  of  sacerdotal  skill.     Physicians 

ofeininenre  \\ere  paid  IIN  the  state;  and  there  would 

seem   tn   have  been  a  laudable  competition  among 

the  various  governments  which  >hould   -eciire  their 

1  >craocedes,   of  Crotona,   was   in    such 

.    that  the  /Eginetans  gave  him  a  h-md-.m.- 

pend  tnr  re-id in»r  among  thc::i.        \  me  time 

the   Athenian-    induced    him,   h\   a  hiu!:«-r  -alary,  to 

'it-  tn  tlieir  welfare;  and,  linall\,  the 

Samians  outbid  all   others,   and  the  popular  prtc- 


l.i!>.  IV.  can.  33.  *  I'. 
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CHAP,     titioner  settled  in  their  isle.     It  is  particularly  noted 

—  - — '  hy   Hrrodotiix  that    1  )enio« v<l.^  owed    no  part  of  his 

success  to  any  traditionary  knowledge,  or  the  teach . 

ini:  of  the  hereditary  guardians  of  health,  of  whom 

he  was  not  one.*1 

The  hereditary  principle  among  the  Ionian-, 
and  those  mingled  communities  where  the  Ionic 
spirit  of  industry  and  liberty  prevailed,  did  not 
imply  that  every  member  of  a  family  should  follow 
the  particular  calling  of  his  father,  as  was  the  case 
among  the  unprogressive  Egyptians,  and,  in  this 
respect  their  copyists,  the  Spartan-.  How  dif- 
ferent from  their  dark,  soul-deadening  perpetuities, 
was  the  condition  of  society,  where,  as  was  the  case 
in  nearly  all  the  commercial  states,  the  power  of 
rank  was  chiefly  felt  in  the  subtle  but  secure  in- 
fluence of  its  social  prestige,  and  where  its  privileges 
\\ere  prescriptive  and  conventional,  rather  than  as- 
signable, or  capable  of  enforcement,  according  to  law. 
This  is  in  some  degree  illustrated  by  the  personal  his- 
tory of  Epicharmus.  Being  of  the  house  of  the 
Asclepiadae,  the  healing  art  was  his  hereditary 
profession  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in 
hi-  native  island,  Cos,  where  his  family  had  great 
possessions,  and  were  regarded  with  peculiar 
honour,  he  mi^lit  have  led  a  life  of  easiK  earned 
enjoyment,  if  not  of  high  professional  consideration. 
Hut  the  Coans  were  a  people  full  of  persevering 


"Herodotus,     Lib.     III.    rap.          M  Ibid.  Lib.  II.  cap.  166,  167. 
181. 
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\  and   iii\eiiti\e   tM-iiiu-.       I  I  ley  bad  cultivated    <HU 
tVuin  of  dlil  thru-  -anl.-n  islr  with  care,  and  when  '  —  ' 

aneien-  -as    injured    hv  an  earthquake,'' 

they   wisely  took  advanta<:<    ,,f  the  opportunity    to 

1   a   new  one  nearer  T..    tin*   sea.     Choosing 

tin   \i<  -initN  ..f  the  best  natural  harbour  whirh  tliey 

possessed,  at  incredible  cost   they  enlarged,  beau- 

titled,  and  defended  it.  *  Trade  inm-a-ed,  and  art 
flourished;  they  had  their  domestic  parties  and 
cabals  —  a*  what  free  or  energetic  eommunitv  lia\e 
not?  —  but  in  tin-  main  thes  throve  steadily  and 
securely,  and  tin-  relies  of  their  profuse  love  of 
>•  ulpture  and  ar«  -hite«  -ture  are  -till  to  be  seen  where 

thev  c.iiee  lised  and  tuilrd. 

Amid    Midi    a    people    the    \otuig    Epichaniin-  »,   --^ 
grew,  and  thought,  and  sighed  for  fame,  and  din 
ta-hionrd  to  himself  forms  of  composition  hitherto 
unknovMi,  \\hereh\  the  noblest  le> 
and  of  abstraet    truth    illicit    \*>  eon\e\rd    • 
popular  mind   in  a  Lrarh  of  fascination  and  ainn 
uiei  him  tli  s,  almost  with  unanimitx. 

accord  the  praise  of  ori<_rinatim:  the  higher  species 
of  dramatir  representation  in  \erse,  distinguished 
l.\  its  more  j.liant  and  less  serious  strain  from 
tragedx,  hut  \vhieh  the  name  of  comedy,  in  our 
sense  of  the  term,  very  inaccurately  de>«  rihea, 
the  maturing  of  his  design,  Epicharraus  for- 


-  Towanb  the  middle  of  the         M  Diodon»  Siculu- 
ntury  ».c.  «p.  76. 
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CHAP,  -ook  hi-  prmle«red  pursuits,  and  >ou<_|ht  in  travel 
_J — '  the  opportunities  of  mteDectoal  OOH TOTM  and  com- 
parison \\liidi  tlic  circumscrihed  kiumledne  and 
sympathy  of  his  native  place  could  not  ail'ord  him. 
He  found  in  Micro  of  Syracuse,  apparently,  the 
keenest  appreciation  of  his  genius  and  of  hi-  t,i\<  unite 
aim  ;  and  during  his  re-idence  there  he  produced 
many  plays,-"1  whose  merits,  both  of  sentiment  and 
composition,  are  still  conspicuous  in  the  golden  page 
of  Grecian  dramatic  fame. 

i-vinaif  Whatever   privileges  may  have  attached  to  the 

profession  of  medicine  elsewhere,  it  is  certain  that 
none  of  an  exclusive  nature  belonged  to  it  at 
Athens.  This  is  proved  l>y  the  terms  of  an  ancient 
law,  which  forbade  women  and  servants  to  practi-e 
the  healing  art.*7  At  a  later  period  females  of 
education  and  rank  were  >  pec  i  ally  permitted  to  do 
'  and  they  are  supposed  to  ha\e  frequently  availed 
themselves  of  the  license,  and  with  eminent  success. 
How  strongly  such  a  custom  tends  to  dispel  the 
notion,  which  certain  modern  writers  have  laboured 
to  create,  that  the  Athenian  women  were  condemned 
to  a  life  of  ignorance  and  seclusion  !  The  fashion 
of  female  physicians,  like  so  many  other-,  was 
borrowed  from  the  Greeks  by  their  ultimate  con- 
querors ;  and  a  sepulchral  monument  at  Rome  bore 
.1  Greek  inscription,  which  preserved  till  modern 

*  According     to    the     Parian  .  Leges  Alt.  Lib.  I II. 

Marbles  472  BJC.  .  §1. 

*Muller,  Dorians,  Book  IV.  c..{.          *  Ibid.  §2. 
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clays   the  name  of  Kuhodia,  a   1.  rank  who    • 

possessed  extras-dinars  -kill  in  in«-di<  ine. 

In  '  icssions  and  arts,  it*  nnt  in  ail,  *fp* 

the   h.ihit   <>f   appivntire-hip  was  earl\    introduced. 

•so  who  studied   ph\-ir   fhu-   -oiiL'bt    to   qual 
tli«  luselves.30     The  architects  li  ad  ih.-ir  pupiU,  and 
the  elements  of  painting  and  -»  ulpture  were  in  • 
.same    manner   cuimnmiit -atrd.        Voting    men    from 
fiwp  and    near   came   to   K-arn    at    Atln-n-.       H«T 
schools  were  as  open  as  her  bazaars ;  any  one  who 

obeyed  the  laws,  and  could  name  i  of  Attica 

as  his  surety,  was  free  and  wel<  ..me  :<»  Inn  from 
her  wisest   men   all    the\    knew.  •  were   no 

tests,  no  churlish   indi^x^'nion  to  share  with  those 
who  could  i  11  the  political  rights  of  freeman- 

-hip.    the  advantages   \\hidi    the 
en  joyed.      Neither   the  ways   to  wealth  or  wisdom 
" <TC  deemed  sc  <  h  and  the  Acadei 

t  open  public  places:    the  Lab) ninths  were  in 
dark  -till  darker  - 

>m    sunrise    until    sunset   the   gymnasia, 
public  schools,  wer-  A  commanded  to  be  kept 

The^e  i  some  instances  supported 

;he  state,"  and  in  all  cases  were  sul  •  its 

superintendence  and  contrnl.      I  nm   m  _!••«  ting 

the  dntie-  of  a  go\ernuient  in  ivijard  to  education, 
or  leavincr  the  \«.uth  of  Athens  to  be  corrupted  <»r 

•  lVt,tiu,ComrocnUur.  p.  S8S.         «  IVCitw,  Legt»  Aft   I./     Ill 
WaKliog't    Edition,      Louvmin,      cap.  7 

<kb,  Book  I.  ; 
»  IWkh.  Book  I. « 
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misled  by  improper  teachers,  tin*  law  prohibited, 
on  pain  of  death,  any  man  to  set  up  a  x-bool  with- 
out the  previous  pemnMlOO of  the  authorities  ;  and 
many  regulations,  tending  obviously  to  health  and 
purity  of  morals,  are  minuteK  recorded."  The 
private  licenced  schools  were  extremely  numerous; 
and  there  is  abundant  proof,  in  the  rarit\  and  diffi- 
culty of  attempts  at  interference  with  the  mode  of 
teaching,  or  the  speculative  opinions  taught,  e\cn 
when  most  at  variance  with  established  notions,  that 
no  very  inquisitorial  censorship  was  exercised  be- 
forehand as  to  the  theories  or  doctrines  held  by  those 
who  desired  to  open  new  places  of  instruction. 

The  artists  necessarily  taught  in  their  own 
studios,  and  received  certain  fees  for  their  instruc- 
tion.*4 An  interesting  story  is  told  by  Pliny  of  the 
competition  of  two  pupils  of  Phidias,  which  shed-  a 
pleasant,  and  not  useless  light  on  the  freedom  of 
intercourse  at  the  time,  as  well  as  upon  the  natural 
but  mischievous  tendency  of  popular  judgment  to 
partiality  in  its  decisions  in  matters  of  taste,  and 
the  just  consequence  attending  it.  Alcamenes  was 
an  Athenian  of  eminent  skill,  and  well  worthy  the 
teaching  of  his  great  master.  Hut  Agorae -ritus,  a 
youth  of  Paros,  was  the  favourite  of  Phidias  ;  and 
in  the  developement  of  his  immature  conceptions,  as 
they  stniLrLrl«'d  for  expression,  the  all-accomplished 
sculptor  felt  so  deep  a  ^mpatliy,  that  he  would  often 
lend,  unperceived,  the  aid  of  his  finer  chisel  to  the 

»  IVtit,.,.  Lib.  III.  cap.  8,  §  4.         »  Bockh,  Book!.  §  21. 
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work  ;  although,  uh.  n  sated  with  personal  praise,  be   our. 

derived  a  new  ami  exo^iixite  L»ratiti« -ation  from  thu* 
indistinjjuishahh  <  ontrilmtmij  to  the  glory  of  his 
cherished  pupil.  \Vhen  the  days  of  their  tutelage 
wen*  ended,  and  the  tin*  was  quenched  at  which  the 
N.'iithtul  atuhiti  >n  of  the  students  had  been  kindled, 
it  was  proposed  to  test  tin -ir  comparative  skill  h\ 
desiring  each  to  design  appropriate  variations  (in 
attitude  and  expression  we  may  presume)  in  the 
celehrated  statue  of  \\MIUS,  which  stood  in  one  of 
tin-  pnMir  Hr,ir.:.  The  ju«:  ven  by 

the  people,  prohahly  in  the  theatre;  and  Alcamenes 
was  declared  the  victor,  nut  hecan>e  his  su«:i:rHtinns 
were  in  reality  t'mcr.  luit  because  be  was  an  Athe- 
nian, and  hi-  c..iintryinen  leaned  to  his  claims 
•hau  to  those  of  the  Parian.  Agoracritus 
soon  found  a  purchaser  for  his  slighted  statue, 
\\hich  in  hittcrne^  he  named  Nemesis;  he  made  it 
a  condition,  likewise,  that  it  should  never  be  set  up 
within  the  walls  of  Athens;  and  the  stipulation 
seems  to  have  heen  ohserved,  for  Ion-:  afterward- 
Varro  found  it  still  preserved  with  care  at  the  little 
town  of  Khamnu-.  in  whose  favour  the  foolish 
Athenians  had  thus  cheated  themselves.  The 
tic  has  left  us  his  opinion  that  in  heauty 
it  UMIIM  ended  all  others  he  had  seen.*5 

Genius  in  every  walk  of  art  was  sure  of  recog. 
nition  and  reward.     At  Rhodes  and  Cyiicus  the 

hitects  who  were  considered  worthy  of  perma- 

»  Pliny,  Hi*.  1  \X\Vl.opti. 
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CHAP,  nrnt  emplm  ment  by  the  state  received  lii^li  >;il;i- 
1  j36  and  then-  i>  little  doubt  that  those  of  Athens 
(for  her  love  of  magnificence  was  not  content  with- 
out many)  were  -till  more  amply  paid.'7  An  artist, 
then,  was  a  coveted  treasure.  If  his  abilities  were 
not  appreciated  in  one  cily,  he  \\ent  to  another. 
There  was  an  honourable  jealousy  of  hi-  .MTM 
and,  like  the  eminent  practitioners  in  our  courts  of 
law,  he  could  only  on  his  own  terms  be  retained. 

Infinite  pains  were  likewise4  taken  to  engage 
musicians  of  celebrity  for  even  a  limited  time;  and 
the  exaggeration  (if  such  it  were)  that  told  how 
Amcebseus  was  paid  1J1()/.  for  e\ery  ni^ht  that  he  sang 
at  Athens,38  ser\< •>  at  least  to  shew  that  the  exquisite 
power  to  the  cultivation  of  which  he,  among  many, 
had  devoted  his  time,  was  valued  highly  and  justly. 
\or  was  the  recompense  of  such  men  ruled  by  the 
bargaining  skill  of  stage-managers.  The  musician 
was  honoured  as  an  artist ;  and  the  artist  was  re- 
cognised as  a  real  benefactor — was  respected  as  an 
illustrious  man  -not  treated  condescendingly  as  "  a 
professional  person."  Public  funds  were  probably 
devoted  in  all  of  the  free  commercial  states  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  drama  and  to  musical  per- 
formances. They  were  regarded  M-  departments 
of  social  and  intellectual  education,  and,  as  such, 
the  state  adopted  their  maintenance  as  a  portion  of 
its  most  obvious  obligations. 


-  Buckh,  Book  I.  §21.  *  Bockh,  Book  I.  §  21 
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-plemlid  were  tin-  I  «ind  not  mi 

frequently  the  rewards  bestowed  on  men  of  letter*,  *- 

iwarded  for  hi-  a  >um  «.!"  ten !•••** 

talents,  or  upwards  of  ^l<  ><•/..  l,\  a  decree  of  the 
Assembly  of  Athen*  ;  v'  and  Pindar,  for  tin-  <«•!<•• 
brated  ode,  was  voted  a  proportionate  sum.40  Po- 
pular pride  l.ad,  doubtless,  been  intensely  gratified 
in  h<»th  instances  by  tin  praises  lavished  upon  At 
bravery  and  patriotism.  Hut  what  thru  :-  Had 
these  been  lying  vanities,  not  spl*  :  HUM  intents 

to  raal  worth,  or  had  their  authors  been  glozing 
flatterer-  of  the  Athenian   assembly,  not  aliens 
hirth,   and   still    more  h\    their   personal   chanu 
and  habits,  to  the  major  hat  body, —  something 

might  be  said  again>t  such  gifts ;  though,  «-\ , -n  then, 
we  should  find  it  difficult    to  a< •count  di-« -ivditably 

•he  inuniti*  enre,  \\ho-e  di-eriininatioii  the  judg- 
ment ot'  mankind,  after  the  lapse  :it\ 
centuries,  out)  dl\  ap{ 

For  public  services,  it  was  customary,  in 
sim|)ler  days  of  Attic  life,  to  vote  chaplets  of  pine- 
leaves,  a  distinction  highl\  j.i-i/.-d.  When  com- 
merce had  rendered  the  precious  metals  more 
abundant,  crowns  of  ^old,  of:, MI  of  considerable 
\alue,  were  sub-tinned."  Statues  were  raised,  at 
the  public  charge,  to  Harmodius  and  to  Solon  , 

,  uith  the  progress  of  art,  complimei 
kind  became   frequent,   without   apparently   ceasing 


*  Plutarch,  dc  Malign.  Herod.          *  Ten 
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to  be  esteemed.  Office,  with  its  emoluments  and 
-'power,  regarded  dUtini:m-hed  ability  or  worth; 
and  wben,  on  the  death  of  Aristides,  his  family 
n  left  unprovided  for,  his  daughter-  \\ere  \otrd 
3000  drachmas  each,  and  an  estate  was  purchased  for 
his  son.**  Even  tliinir  tended  to  the  encouragement 
of  individual  exertion,  without  which  no  man,  how- 
ever opulent  or  highly-born,  could  become  perma- 
nently influential,  and  with  which  no  man,  however 
humhle  his  origin  or  circumstances,  was  forbidden 
to  aspire  to  the  highest  trusts  the  state  had  to  cont< 
The  mercantile  spirit  was  not  merely  r« 
nised  as  a  useful  ally  of  constitutional  power,  hut  it 
was  identified  thoroughly  therewith.  The  sons 
of  men  engaged  in  trade  or  manufacture,  if  they 
possessed  capacity  for  affairs,  took  their  place  in 
the  council  and  assembly  without  cavil  or  ob- 
jection. Isocrates  was  the  son  of  a  musical- 
instrument  maker,  and  gave  private  instructions  for 
high  pay  in  the  rhetoric  art,  of  which  he  was  so 
accomplished  a  master;  Iphicrates,  the  admiral, 
\\a>  the  son  of  a  shoemaker;  and  the  father  of 
Demosthenes  was  a  sword-cutler.  Nor  was  personal 
attention  to  mercantile  avocations  regarded  as 
incompatible  with  high  political  station.  The 
case  of  Solon  has  been  already  noticed,  and  many 
others  might  be  adduced.  Cleon,  the  successor  of 
Pericles  as  head  of  the  treasury,  was  extensively 
engaged  in  foreign  trade,  especially  in  the  import- 

«  Bockh,  Book  n.  §  18.  «'  Heercn.  Vol.  VI.  <•}..  13. 
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ither,  ulirm,-   tin  jokes  of  Aristophanes,    CHAP. 
who  caricatured  him  with  a  th-.n-  in  his  hand,  and  — 
nieknamed    him    "tin-    ta  '      1 1  \  [>erboluK,    a 

man  of  some  note  also,  was  a  maker  of  lamps  ;  and 
;«•-.  h\  \\hose  energy  and  skill  an  attempt 
to  seize   the  < '\prus  fleet,  laden  with  eorn,  when  on 
its  way  to  Athens,  dunn-  th.  ithVd,  was 

a  foreign   meivhaiit.         \\  a*    it    owinL'    to    his   com- 
nuTrial  knowledge  or  connexions  that  he  was  able 
do  his  eountn   t hi-  t iinrh   -<-r\ice? 

• 

All  tin-  niiiiirnt  in. MI  who  guided  the  counsels  of  lo^m^ 
Atluii-  in  the  periods  of  her  growth  and  vigour, 
Solon,  1'i-i-tratu-/    Ihcmistoclcs,  Pericles,  Conon— 
all,  with  one  feeling  of  its  transccndant  importance, 
laboured  to  aiUan.-r  the  interests  of  industry.      And 
t)ii>  tlie\  knew  was  not  to  be  effected  on  the  scale 
whieh   tlie\  1   without  a  large  population  re- 

nt  in  the  city  or  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 
It  \sa>  thU  that  rendered  the  resident  aliens,  who 
wen*  ehieth  en^a^ed  in  manutaetures,  foreign  com- 
merce, or  1 1 1 « •  <  1  i  tl •  rent  trades,  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  arts,  so  important  an  element  in  the  social 
and  indu-tri  iie  Atlienians.*1 

With  the  industrial  uroutii  <»t'  the  common- 
wealth, the  resident  alien-,  or, 

ei,  grew  in  numbers  and  con- id  They 

1 1  !'•!•••   numerous  at  Athens  than  in  an\  other 


In  !'.<}  -0.2.  the  eomCitatkMMl  and 

l;..ckii.  Itook  I.§  15.  n.  :w.'.      hbtorv  of  Atbcm,  that  Cromwell 

inlhatofr     - 
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state."48  As  contradistinguished  from  tin-  politically 
enfranchised  da—  ,  the\  may  !>»•  \ie\\ed  a^  perma- 
nent dcni/ens  of  the  state.  Their  properties  and 
persons  were  guarded  by  the  law  \\ith  as  anxious 
solicitude  as  those  of  the  highest  citi/ens.  "  .Justice 
for  all  was  the  same."49  Certain  regulations,  it  is 
true,  were  prescribed,  with  which  they  werejustK 
expected  to  comply.  Thus  eviT\  -tranter,  who  was 
desirous  of  being  enrolled  among  the  denizens  of 
Athens,  was  obliged  to  ohtain  the  permanent  gua- 
rantee of  a  citi/en  to  whom  lie  was  known,  and  by 
whom  certain  recognisances  were  entered  into  for 
hi>  good  behaviour.  The  resident  alien  could  only 
])o-<ess  land  in  tenantry,  the  power  of  absolute  pur- 
chase being  denied  him. 

Every  calling  was  open  to  him  save  the  law,  the 
practice  of  which  was  so  intimately  interwoven  with 
political  privileges,  that  none,  perhaps,  were  capable 
of  discharging  its  peculiar  duties  with  that  inde- 
pendence of  feeling  and  of  bearing  so  essential  to 
their  due  fulfilment,  who  did  not  possess  a  seat  and 
voice  in  the  assembly,  to  which,  from  all  the 
ordinary  tribunals,  the  appellate  jurisdiction  lay; 
and  to  this,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that 
foreigners  who,  until  formally  naturalised,  were  still 
the  subjects  of  Other  state-,  \\ere  ineligible.50  They 
paid  a  moderate  annual  tax  for  permission  to  take 
up  their  residence  in  the  city,  the  reasonableness  of 


II.',.  ,'Mli.    Vol.    I.    ^  35. 

*  Pctitus,  Leges  Attica?,  Lil>.  I 
tit.  •", 


"  1:  i'-h  aeems  never  to  have  been  questioned.     It  wan   < 
the  easy   :.-nn-  on  \\lii.  h   the  Athenians  penn 

ami   upright   townsman  of  some  1«— 
favour.  «1    1.  partake  of   the    innumerable 

•fits  and  pleasures,  the  slow  creation  ,.t'  \\L 
had  roxt    tli  H   and  their  forefathers  so  dear. 

.-:<!. -nr    ]>  use   to  dwell  and 

trad  \:hens  twelve  drachmas  a-yea 

paid  hut  halt' (hat  -um.  it'  their  fathers  or  husbands 
died;  and  a  mother  \\a>  held  exempt  tr-.m  th«-  tax, 
\\hen  hrr  -on  becamr  liable  to  its  payment.41 

!i«-r  forms  of  naturalisation    niu.-h 
obscurity    hangs.      'I '!M»   spontaneous   gifts   ot 

Oiij).  ].i-r>tMit.'(l    undrr  impulses  of  adinirari. .11  or 
gratitude  •  ulai-  indi\  iduals,  were,  general!. 

and  serve  to  thn»-A  hut  littlr  li«:ht 
thr  :..n,  uhcthrr  tlicn-  . 

as  in  modern  states,  am  r« •<  "ionised  means,  \\hcr 
a  prr-on   of  no  figure  or  note  could  acquire,  as  of 

•he  ininiunitie-  of  the  state  he 
wished  to  adopt  for  his  abode.  A  rijid  e\.  hi 

<1      -e\eral     Greek     communities,     the 
mosf  opposite   in    almost    .  -her   politieal  sen- 

timent.    Sparta  nnl\  \ielded  her  tV  i  nohle 

soothsayer  of  Kli-  and   1;  'he  in- 

tluence  of  supeiMitiou  ision  of 

Mardoniu- ;      uhile  the  people  of  Megara  boa- 
that  the\  had  :  l.«d  tin-  ri^lit  of •  iti/en-hip 

r   hut    Hercules.      Hut    Sybaris  and 

«  Bdekh,  Book  III.  f  7.  \  «p.  .13. 
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Athens  are  said  to  have  acted  otherwise  ;  and  the 
interests  of  Corinth,  not  to  speak  of  le->  inijxtrtant 
mercantile  state-,  tended  in  the  like  direction.  It 
would  be  more  consonant,  moreover,  with  the 
superb  air  of  beneficent  conde-cmsion  whieli  the 
haughty  favourites  of  Athene  loved  to  a--mne,  that 
what  their  liberality  most  freely  conferred  they 
would  not  grant  upon  any  application  that  wore  the 
semblance  of  a  demand. 

industrial  But  as  commerce  year  by  year  engaged  more  of 
hospitality.  ^e  attention  of  all  classes,  and  popular  appreciation 
of  the  freedom,  which  is  unto  it  the  breath  of  health 
and  life,  grew  instinctive  and  habitual,  the  ancient 
jealousy  of  foreigners  wore  away  ;  and  it  became  a 
part  of  the  policy  of  the  later  statesmen  to  attach 
the  numerous  and  opulent  metojci  by  a  sense  of 
binding  interest  and  obligation  to  their  adopted 
country.  After  a  brief  probation,  all  persons  who 
chose  to  make  their  permanent  abode  at  Athens 
were  eligible  to  the  citizenship.  None  were  ad- 
mitted who  did  not  bear  a  deserving  character ;  but, 
without  distinction,  or  lineage,  or  birthplace,  "all 
were  declared  equal  before  the  law."  The  intro- 
duction of  this  bold  and  enlightened  policy,  ascribed 
by  some  to  Clisthenes,  by  some  to  Aristides,  has 
r  been  denounced  by  all  who,  in  the  irrepressible 
spirit  of  pro:: revive  change  which  characterised 
Ionic  life,  recognise  nothing  but  what  they  are 
pleased  to  term  lt  relaxation  of  ancient  discipline," 
and  the  growth  of  luxun. 

*»  n*,.  rm  7,*  ifou.— I'vtitiu,  Leges  Attic;. .  Li!,.  II.  tit   :{,  §  6-10. 
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I  I  : 

•  <>t'  appiv. -iaiiiiLT   1  T  and 

de*t  In    thrir   judgment    tl:«  ntry   in 

coul  .0  nuidi  respect  for  industry — never  could 

possess  too  exquisite  and  refined  a  taste  to  stimulate 
•  »  perpetual  isc  and  im 

ul  i  IK  lowed  with  energy  and  -kill  to 
SUM  ••  labours.  i  -iip.-r  and  con- 

ditinn  nt'the  jx-oj.lr  uu.lrr  tliU  enligfateDed  system  of 
rule  are  Ix'aiitit'ully  tl»-rril>fd  I.  \\  •• 

riiij,l,,\  riches  as  tl.  .-is  of  action  ratlu-r  than  as 

matter  of  idle  boast.  To  confess  pmiTty  \\ith  us 
f»rini:<  \\ith  it  no  disgrace ;  tliouuhnnt  tm-ndeavour 

u  it  1)\-  industry  were  shame  indeed. 
Those  who  are  most  attrnti\c  t..  thrir  j>ri\atr  duties 

are   tlu»    mo>t    (hoiiLrlitt'ul  \\ral  ;    and 

even  am<>ng  those  engaged  in  agricultural 

its   th.Te  is  a  considerable  shar 

1    uiidrrMandiiiLT.      \N"t'    arr    thr   mily    people 

who  look  on  him  who  takes  no  part  in  ]>ul»li<  affairs, 

not  88  an  ainiahlr  and  in«.ll'.-nM\  ••  iiinuhrr  oftOOll 
II  i  .in-  \\ho  is  good  for  nothinir.***4 
Thr  -jiirit   nt'  rce  was  The  si 

was  gratfful  t«»r  labour,  and  shewed  its  pratitudo  by 
'\  inrai  (ling  it  an  hoimur- 

ahlr  rank,  ami  taking  care  to  pay  it  well. 

Nor  were  the  words  of  Pericles  a  specious  I 

1   to   win  cheaply  the  regard  of  the 
working  classes.      Tin    dignity  of  labour  was  no 

II    cap.  40;    but  compart  Herod    Lib    11. 
cap.  166. 
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MNIXP-  philanthropic  cant  at  Athens;  no  mere  sentiment 
affected  by  jobbing  politician^  at  public  leasts.  La- 
bour was  not  often  told  it  was  "  really  very  re- 
spectable," in  a  coimmmiu  where  it  really  felt  that 
it  was  SO  without  any  such  assurance.  It 
spected  by  the  law.  Pri/es  and  reuard-  tor  in- 
ventions or  improvements  were  the  workman's  ri^ht 
secured  by  law;  they  were  publicly  conferred  In 
the  magistrates;  and  none  but  working  artisans 
\\eiv  permitted  to  contend  for  them.  The  origin 
of  this  excellent  system  is  curious.  Among  the 
many  men  of  genius  who,  born  elsewhere,  were 
drawn  hv  various  causes  to  Athens,  and  lent  the 
golden  hours  of  their  prime  to  her  adornment,  the 
name  of  Hippodamus,  the  Milesian,  is  preserved 
with  peculiar  gratitude.  When  the  Athenians  felt 
the  need  of  extending  and  fortifying  their  harbour, 
this  man,  whose  fame  as  an  architect  had  spread 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  native  isle,  was  sent  for,  and 
accomplished  his  task  with  eminent  success.  But 
he  had  a  nobler  ambition.  He  wished  not  only 
to  leave  splendid  examples  to  his  pupils  of  what 
might  be  performed  in  their  branch  of  industn, 
but  he  yearned  to  see  his  order  uplifted  to  a 
firmer  and  more  assured  position  as  citizens  and 
as  men.  Though  unskilled  in  the  ordinary  ru- 
diments of  literature,  he  composed  a  work  haxin.u 
peculiar  reference  to  the  social  arrangements  of  tin- 
state  ;  and  though  the  formality 'of  his  ideal  di- 
and  distributions  of  employment  was  justly 

•  Hockh,  Book  I.  §  «. 
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treated  with  negle< -t,  it  i>  infinitely  creditable  to  the   CHAP. 

enians  that  th>\  adapted  more  than  one  of  this 
good  man's  suggestions,  which  grew  wise  and  just 
he  approached   those  subjects  with  which  he 
experimentally  acquainted.      From    behold. 
the  misery  into  which  a  young  family  are  thrown 
the  MI/  eavemcnt  of  their  father,  he  proposed 

that    the    orphans   of    men     uho    ii.id    died    in    the 
public  sen  1  especially  of  soldiers,  should  be 

;.ted  by  the  state  and  reared  at  its  expense. 
And  t«>  Hippodamus  as  already  intimated,  belongs 
the  noble  inMitution  of  puhlie  honours  and  rewards 
for  t: 

As  the  social  ein  le>  of  the  more  opulent  ranks 
mtei-M-eted  their  political  ehissification  in  an  in- 
finitely  various  manner,  so  was  it  also,  though  in  a 
less  degree,  among  the  mass  of  the  working  popu- 
lation.  Some  an  us,  some  v 

resident  aliens;    the  majority   \\ere  in  a  condition 

servitude.     Mm  at   Athens,   •  'he  slaves  en. 

d  no  unimportant  share  of  the  general  freedom. 
not  merely  in  the  ei re u instance  that  in  daily  life 
tittle  distinguished  them  from  the  . ommon  (  itizen, 

in  consequence  of  legal  enactments ;""  and  there 
are  ample  grounds  for  believing  that,  under  the 
humiliatini:  appellation  of  bondage  as  contradi- 
tin^ni-lu-d  from  free  lalwur,  there  existexl  a  far 
wider  range  of  human  comfort  and  security  of  life 
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than  can  he  said  to  be  practically  possessed  by  large 
classes  of  some  modern  connmmiti.  mien 

art*  pven  to  boast  of  the  !•  I  that  [rhetorically] 

appertain   to  all   who  have    hern    horn    under    the 
ile  of  a  higher  civilisation. 

Dcgrtesof  Tin*  term  slavery  applied  to  tlie  hulk  of  a 
Greek  community  in  any  other  than  a  political 
sense  is,  in  fact,  highly  calculated  to  mislead.  In- 
voluntarily, we  suii'cr  the;  accursed  sound  to  conjure 
up  associations  of  cruelty  and  degradation,  of  guilt 
and  misery, — of  that  sordid  blasphemy  which  denies 
that  in  the  same  image  of  himself  hath  God  made 
both  oppressor  and  oppressed,  both  the  \5etim  and 
his  torturer.  But  between  slavery  in  the  sense  we 
are  accustomed  to  think  of  it  and  the  condition  of 
tin;  bond-servants,  whether  engaged  in  domestic  or 
manufacturing  labour  in  Athens,  the  widest  dif- 
ference prevailed. 

Domestic  Herodotus,  when  relating  the  quarrel  that  arose 

between  the  Athenians  and  the  people  of  Hymcttus, 
tells  how  the  latter  had  insulted  the  honourable 
maidens  of  the  city  when  they  went  to  draw  water 
at  the  Nine  springs  ;  "  for,"  he  adds  incidentally, 
"  at  that  period  they  had  no  slaves  :"'  the  meaning 
of  which  is,  manife-tly,  not  that  bondage  was  a 
thing  unknown,  but  that  among  the  middle  classes, 
who  formed  the  hulk  of  the  community,  domestic 
offices  were  discharged  often,  perhaps  usually,  by  ; 
daughters  of  freemen.  In  every  state  of  Greece 
captives  taken  in  war  were  retained  in  servitude; 
*•  Hcrodotufs  Lib.  VI.  .-a]..  ' 
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but   th.  usfer  was  rendered  difficult   by   the 

:iW8/*  Insolvent  debt.. is  miirht  be,  and often 
were,  detained  tor  the  pa\ment  of  their  deb:-  ,  bu? 
in  almost  every  case  the  time  and  labour 

his  own,   o\  i   above  what  was 

luve-sury  to  be  employed  fur  hi>  aetual  Mi!>MMrn«  e  , 
and  big  bondage  mi-jht  be  terminated  by  the  debt 
.m-om  heini:  paid  either  out  of  his  own earning* 
or  by  another  tor  him  ;  and  on  thU  being  done  the 
cap  d  his  original  rank  and 

The   progress  of  society  \\roiiLrl 
•ly  the   moxt   oppoMte  on  the  condition   of  the?  la- 
bouring class.      Its    most    obvious    tend,  ncy   waa 
great  1\  mm  the  nm  domestics  in  e\ 

irtm.nt,  and  the  dependence  of  their  employers 
upon  them.     Mai,  m  and  mi- 

tal  ;    and  upon 
the    ordmars     interest   of  moderate    accumulations 

\     li\ed    \\ell.        The 

number-  both  ofeiti/ens  and  denizens  were  enal 
b\   the  xkilful  U  nt  of  their  capital,  to  live,  all 

con  I  to  cause  an  i  very 

kind   of  household  service."      Hence  arose  mainly 
the  importation  from  other  places  of  persons  < 
we  ma\  hat  would  be  termed  a  be 

class  of  servants.      As   the  affectation   of  lei^ 
spread  among  e\en   the    le><   opulent    of   the    citi- 
«>orest  of  them  "  endeavoured  to  keep  one 

*  lYtitum  Legv  Attica  M  \V»ch«nuUi,  Vol.  1.  ^  S3. 
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sen  ant  ;it  least  for  the  care  of  household  matt. 
and  in  moderate  establishments  many  were  cm- 
ployed  in  all  conceivable  occupations,  —  grinding, 
baking,  cooking,  &c.  ;  and  a  person  of  condition 
was  frequently  attended  out-of-doors  by  two  or  three 
footmen."  Certain  kinds  of  field  -  labour  and 
many  handicraft  trade-  wnv  likewise  conducted  by 
them.  Mention  is  often  made  ofwanc>''  i/iveii  to 
such  persons,  and  from  many  incidental  circumstan«  <  •- 
\\e  are  led  to  believe  that  these  were  not  unusual, 
or  inadequate;  yet  it  is  asserted  in  many,  perhaps 
a  majority  of  cases,  no  pecuniary  recompen-e 
was  given  to  bond-men;  and  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty  appears  to  lie  in  the  conjecture  that 
the  Greeks,  who  in  general  were  more  fastidiou< 
than  parsimonious,  found  by  experience  that  the 
benefits  of  faithful  and  willing  service  were  worth 
paying  for,  and  unattainable  without  the  hope  of 
reward.  With  the  exception  of  the  unfortunate 
workers  in  the  mines,  we  have  no  evidence  of  a 
r/fi.ss  of  labourers  or  servants  being  treated  with  in- 
humanity by  the  Athenians. 

If  any  one  struck  the  servant  of  another  man, 
\\\<  master  might  bring  his  action  as  if  the  injury 
had  been  oilered  to  himself.64  Slaves,  \\liose  master 
treated  them  ill,  had  a  right  to  compel  him  to 
transfer  them  to  one  who  was  more  humane.65  A 
re  could  demand  his  manumission  upon  pa\ment 
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ol  the  sum  at   \\hi.-h  hi-    l.i  -valued/"      How     <  n  \r 

tin-  \\a-    1  termined  it   is  impossible  to  ascertain;  »- 
hut   that  the  law  was  no  dead  K-tt.-r,  and  that  the 
•iv.pi.-n-  ,  i-,',1.    i,    in   juestionablc. 

Many,  also,  were  emancipated  freely  by  tl 
masters,  who  thenceforth  stood  in  th*  relation  of 
patrons  to  them  ;  and  tin-  laws  declared  those 
freedmen  infamous  who  t.nl.,1  to  cherish  and  aid 
th.-ir  protectors;  nor  could  they  apostatise  (as  it 
was  termed)  to  new  patrons  without  incurring 

penaltie-.  : 

The  language  of  the  law  was  precise  and  im-  p  , 
perativc  which  was  meant  lor  their  protection01 
against  injun  <»r  hard-hip:  '4  the  wanton  ill-trcat- 
in. -nt  of  a  slave  was  punMicd  as  in  the  case  of  a 
freeman;"  "  and,  although  numerous  proofs  might 
ho  adduced  of  individual  suffering,  it  may  be  trul\ 
said,  that  tin-  tone  of  public  opinion  fully  sustained 
the  tcnour  of  the  laws.  The  fact,  were  there  no 
other,  that  slaves  were  disqualified  I >y  express  enact- 
nient  from  -ittini:  as  jurors,09  demonstrates  with 
\\hat  (-(.mparative  leniency  they  were  treated  at 
Ati  In  the  progress  of  society  the  poli<\ 

adopt, -d   touards   them  became  still   more   liberal. 
"Although  aliens  and  slaves  were  long  excluded 
the  assembly,  it  subsequently  became  no  un 
thing  to  admit  both  of  the-e,  by  permission 

the  iieir   o\\  n    - 
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CHAP,    plain  of  am  Lrrievou8  wrong  done  them  by  a  citi/en; 

— .- — '  or  in  case  of  need  to  consult  with  the  people  on 
particular  circumstances."70  Finally,  several  public- 
employ  men  ts  of  subordinate  trust  were  filled  by 
bondsmen,  who  were  purchased  by  the  state  from 
their  private  owners,  and  placed  in  situations  of 
greater  or  less  confidence  and  profit  according  to 
their  merit.71 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  immediate 
aim  to  inquire  into  the  various  ways  in  which  t In- 
hard  lot  of  compulsory  servitude  was  gradually  miti- 
gated. The  ser\ice  of  the  gods,  which  every  year 
had  become  more  costly  and  splendid,  permanently 
required  a  vast  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes  to 
fill  the  varied  parts  in  its  gorgeous  ceremonial-. 
He  who  was  purchased  for  Apollo  was  thereby 
redeemed  from  all  other  service  than  that  con- 
nected with  the  Delphic  shrine;  and  the  ///V/W////, 
or  sacred  slaves,  were,  probably,  in  all  cases  secure 
against  any  further  transference,7*  and  many  other 
of  the  ordinary  ills  of  labour. 

Slave  artisans  were  often  better  off  in  point  of 
physical  comforts  than  the  poorer  freemen.73  All 
these  exceptions  taken  together, — a  growing  sense 
<>f  the  unprofitableness  of  unrequited  toil, — and  a 
greater  disposition  to  interpose  the  strong  arm 
of  the  law  between  the  capricious  master  and  hi> 
workman,  —  must  necessarily  have  conspired  to 

*  Schomann,  Assemblies  of  t 

Athenians  I    C,  80.  7J  IK-i  maun.  dm>  8,  J   111 
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tin*  <  «.!'  tli.-  labourer  in  no  alight    <  HAP 

degree.     How  far  it  may  have  contributed  to  kindle 
i   that  bondage  might  wholly  and  forever 
bo  abolished,   it  were  hard  to  sax  ;   l>ut   it  sounds 
like    tin*    halt'-lor^Mtten    voi.v    x\r    liaxr    heard   in    a 

dream,  when  we  are  told  tlr.it  the  Phocians  abro- 
gated slaven-  altogether  amongst  themselves,  and 
upbraided  certain  of  their  democratic  neighbours 
\\ith  retainmi:  in  Umdage  so  many  who  hindered 
free  artisans  from  getting  work.74 

The   agricultural   labourers   of  Attica  differed 
itially  from  those  of  the  uncommercial  states. 


Besides  those  of  Lacedsmon,  there  were  in  Crete, 
Boeotia,  Thessaly,  and  elsewhere,  conquered 
•es,  who,  cither  from  the  tenacity  wherewith 
they  clung  to  their  early  freedom,  or  from  the 
peculiar  institutions  of  th.-ir  ruiMjurrors,  were 
dexoted  throughout  their  generations  to  agrarian 
vassalage.  They  were  serfs — adscripti  gleb<r — a 

'.n« -i  race,  sentenced  in  the  womb  to  serx in. 
and   I'l-Min  th.-ir  numbers  looked  on  x\ith  the  «  ru.-l 
and  unrelenting  eye  of  fear.      In  The-saly  they  \\ 

thr  pnnn-rty  of  the  >tati%  and  «»uld  not  h,« 
l..-\,,nd  it-  ••••ntines,  except  as  soldiers  in 
time  of  war.  Thry  were  called penesUp,  in  rfinem. 
branrc  ot  tin  ir  jx.  md  metie*t<p>  because  they 

•ill  upon  tl  «-nt  lands.      In  Civto  the 

was  ma<l     Ix-twetMi  the  mmoto  and  the 
•il*hnmnintit\  «>r  indentured  serfs,  the  la 
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(ii\p.  hired  out  by  the  state  to  indi\  i<lual  proprietors.75 
— 1'- — .  The  origin  of  their  condition  was  kept  in  recollec- 
tion by  the  term  A///V/S,  or  captmv-,  \\lii.-h  \\a<  loni: 
applied  to  them  ;  and  the  phra>e  rhimfce  was  u-ed 
in  traditional  allusion  to  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  obliged  to  till  the  soil  which  had  mice 
belonged  to  their  fathers. 

But  in  Attica  the  children  of  the  soil  had  never 
been  degraded  thus.76  The  chariot- wheel  of  I  lellenic 
conquest  had  passed  lightly  over  them, — wherefore 
we  know  not:  only  the  happy  after-fact  seems  clear 
that  nothing  resembling  helotry  darken ed  the  morn- 
ing of  Athenian  existence.  The  fields  were  in 
part  tilled  by  the  free  hands  of  husbandmen  \\lio 
rented,  when  they  did  not  absolutely  own,  their 
artificially  prolific,  though  often  naturally  sterile 
larms. 

Natural  In  enumerating  the  general  sources  of  Athenian 

*'  greatness,  a  recent  author,  with  true  insight,  names 
"the  comparative  unproductiveness  of  the  soil 
which  forced  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  to  compen- 
sate its  natural  want  of  fertility  by  the  application 
of  skill  and  industry."77  And,  however  paradoxical 
the  assertion  may  at  first  si.irht  appear,  it  is  certainly 
much  nearer  to  the  truth  than  the  opposite  theory, 
which  declare^  the  possession  of  an  extensive  and 
prolific  territory  to  be  the  only  basis  on  which 


Her,  Dorians,  Book   III  um-icsscr,      Skrtrh       <>1 
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il  greatness  can  be  permanently  reared.1*    By 

Ip  of  MI.  h  ad\;n  liens  at  least  could  * — .- — ' 

have  grown  rich,  populous,  or  strong. 
Unlike  the  rich  glebe  of  Bowtia,  whose  surface,  jflggg 

«.v.  in/   t<>  the  moist  atmosphere,  was  clothed  with 
inn.d  \erdure,    the   -nil   nf   Attica,   unequal  and 

it,  suggc  trd  the  popular  idea,  to  whieh  I'laio 
and  others  all  u.I. ,  that  the  fatness  of  the  land  had 
been  washed  away  by  frequent  floods,  until  little  was 

hut  the  bones.      Hut  ih.mjh  in  L'»-neral  unsuited 

wheat-crops,  and  \ielding  no  very  ext 
pasturage  fit  for  horses  or  oxen,  its  fields  produced 
abundant!}  when  >n\vn  with  niai/e  or  barley;  in- 
numerable herds  of  goats  browsed  on  the  declivities 
of  ll\niettu>  and  Citlueron  ;  and  sheep  found  sueli 
plentiful  and  nutritious  herbage  on  the  northern 

us,  that  the  flocks  of  neighbouring  communities 
were  dri\en  thither  in  scarce  seasons.  On  tin- 
war  m  and  gravelly  hill-sides  the  \ine,  and  ti«:,  and 
olive,  grew  luxuriantly  ;  and  <>n  the  higher  moun- 
tains waved  forests  «•:'  natural  pine.79 

AlonLr  the  coast  the  lands  were  swampy  and  of  L*Mik<>u. 
littl.  .  hut  the  inland  plain  of  Attica  was  for  AMC*. 

ages  cultivated  with  minute  economy  and  garden- 
like  care.  To  suppK  the  dense  population  who 
duelt  within  the  walU  \\ith  fruits,  vegetables* 

i  p  wine,  nil,  h<>!  to  speak  of  grain,  was  the 

mate  of  Bdckh,  dwelt  in  the  • 
Stmi  1  \.  cap.  7.  harbour,  suburb*,  and  minohok 
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bn<ine<s  ..f  the  siil)url);ui  farmers.  Many  of  the>e 
were  registered  citi/ens  for  husbandry  was  at  all 
time,  Hoarded  with  esteem.  Some  who  v 
opulent  enough  kepi  many  farm-servants,  and  the 
inclination  of  others  led  them  to  prefer  a  city  life  ; 
but  the  number  of  small  estates  leads  one  to  belie\e 
that  a  taste  for  agriculture  as  a  personal  occupation 
was  popular,  and  that  the  country  gentlemen  of 
Attica,  like  their  kinsmen  of  the  town,  were  an 
intelligent,  progressive,  and  self-reliant  class  of  i  he 
community.  Save  their  own  thrift,  di-cernmenf, 
and  activity,  there  was  nothing  for  them  to  rely 
upon;  and  had  these  been  wanting,  their  compara- 
tively poor  lands  must  hau'  >peedily  and  irredeem- 
ably gone  out  of  cultivation.  For  the  ports  v. 
open,  and  shipping  numerous,  and  the  exhaust le-s 
realms  of  Asia  and  of  Africa  practically  nigh  at 
hand.  Unaccountable  though  it  may  seem,  we  do 
not  find  Attic  landholders  ever  calling  on  their 
brethren  of  the  city  to  deal  with  them  exclusively 
for  food.  We  know  that  of  all  Ionic  faults  diffi- 
dence was  not  one  ;  and  there  is  no  symptom  of  their 
being  deficient  in  sagacity.  How  came  it,  then,  that 
they  never  tried  either  to  bring  the  national  consump- 
tion  of  corn  doun  to  the  point  \vhich  they  could 
supply,  or  to  contrive  some  method  of  insuring  an 
artificial  price  for  as  much  as  they  were  able  to 
bring  into  market  ? 

Two  vc  rations, — at  least  con- 

siderations  that  one  hope-  will  one  day  come  to  be 
deemed   obvious, — stood    in    the    was    of  am    such 
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It   \\ould   ha\e  injuivd   the  commercial    , 
n  >  they  at  Athens  were   the  - 

nt    influence,  —  and  it  would   n«>t  have 
suhstantiV.L  l.«-M.-tii.-.l  the  a-jri.  -ulturUN  themselves 
•    land  was  devoted  without    reserve  to 
•M»  things  for  which  it  \va>  naturally  best 
adapted,  aiul  consequently  it  win  eu!  in   the 

best  (economic, illy)  possible  way, — narach,  in  • 
uli  .red  \\ith    m<»t  lair  price  and 

the  labour  and  capital  expended 
upon  it. 

general  effects  of  this  system,  as  far  as 

_re  from  the  facts  \\ithin  our  cognisance,  are 

a  little  ivmarkahle.     Notwithstanding  the  di- 

and  number  of  estates  and  the  fa- 

ies  of  sale  and  transtrr.  the  j.riee  of  land  did 

a  apparently  tiling  exorbitant.      Hot-kh 

has  collected  several  cases  where  the  sums  given 

purchasers  are  mentioned;  and  he  in<  lines  to 

the  opinion  that  a  jt/rfhron  of  arable  land  usually 

i-jht    about   iitt\    dra.-hinas   (or  somewhat  less 

than  forty  >hil lings  of  our  money).81     The  plethron 

was  a  supertl.  ial  measure  supposed  to  have  been 

equal  to  9900  English  square  feet  ;*  the  cost  of  an 

lining  48,560  square  feet)  would  conse- 

have  been  somewhat  under  :</.  sterling.*8 

judge  accurately  whether  such  a  price  was 

prac  ti(  ally  and  really  high  or  low,  we  should  know 

:.<kh,  Book  I.  $  II.  about  S4!/.   IS*.  44;   the  mima, 
«  Ibid.  0*.  6K;   the  dh^hM,  i*H; 

0  The  Attic  tab*  it  generally  &••*•**  l£t|  ftad  to  the  obolut 

etUmatctl  M  hating  been  worth  there  were  ctght 
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<  HAP.    the  price  of  a  vast  variety  of  other  things  which 

* v* — '  were  at   the  time  in  'general   demand.      Some  things 

robably  BS  dear  as  in  modern  times  ;  horses, 
tor  example.  But  labour  wa>  cheap;  tlie  cost  of 
building,  from  the  proximity  of  <:ood  quarries  and 
the  tree  importation  of  every  kind  of  timber,  wa< 
moderate  ;  and  provisions  of  all  the  ordinary  de- 
scriptions were  purchaseable  at  rates  much  lower 
than  similar  articles  have  been  sold  at  during  the 
last  two  centuries,  in  London,  Paris,  or  Amsterdam. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  probable  that  land 
in  Attica  maintained  a  fair  and  reasonable  value.8* 
Dwireto  Another  and  more  definite  estimate,  ho\\e\< T, 

Cm?. a  may  be  made  on  this  subject,  and  that  is  with 
regard  to  the  desire  manifested  in  later  times  to 
invest  capital  in  landed  property.  Circumstanced 
as  the  inhabitants  of  Athens  were,  this  appears  to 
furnish  a  conclusive  test  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
views  already  stated;  for  if  the  circumstance  ot 
the  unrestricted  importation  of  grain  into  a  country 
whose  soil  was  of  inferior  corn-growing  quality  had 
had  the  tendency  to  throw  any  considerable  quantity 
of  land  out  of  general  cultivation,  it  is  hardly  con- 
ceivahle,  that  as  the  mischievous  consequences  of 
jiect  and  disuse  had  become  apparent  and  aggra- 
vated, the  desire  of  wealthy  persons  to  purchase 
larger  farms  than  formerly  should  ha?e  arisen.  Yet 
we  find  that  "  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Demos- 
thenes that  individuals  purchased  much  landed 
proper  t\.' 

"  Bockb,BookI.  f  11.  Ibid. 
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M.irhl  •  lieu  n   jr.. m  the  mountains  of  Pentelus    CHAP. 
and    II  ted    in   large  quantities,  ^  ; — 

Mt-t  to  a  moderate  duty."6     In  prosperous  times, 

when  puhlic  hmldings  Were  ^'  rv\ard  through- 

ery  part  of  Greece,  the  demand  for  marble 

11111-1   ha\e  heen  constant  and  considerable.     Had 

the  dut\  Neon  raised  to  such  a  point  as  materially 

.  i  fleet    the    price,  the  quarries   of  PaTOS  and  other 

places  would  have  obtained  an  exclu- 

and  those  of    \          \\ould    have  been  neglected. 

^  <•  I'M  of  nothing,  however,  which  would  lead 
us  to  suspect  any  thing  of  this  sort;  and  the  huge 
in  the  sides  of  the  IVntelic  hilU  remind  the 
tnmDer  till  of  the  laborious  and  no  doubt  lucra- 
ti\e  i|uarr\mi:s  that  \\eiv  QDO  !  on  th. 

Some  insight  into  the  social  and  industrial  ideas 
ie  Athenians  is  afforded  by  a  pleasant  dialogue 
related  by  Xenophon,  a<  having  taken  place  het \\een 
Socrates  and  an  amiable  friend  of  his  who  appears  to 
ha\e  1',-lMMued  to  the  independent  class  who,  possessed 
of  intelligence  and  moderate  fortune,  const  it  ir 
douhtle-,  an  in\aluahle  element  of  Ionic  soci' 
In  a  time  of  general  depression,  the  result  of  pro- 
tracted war  and  insecurity,  from  which  industn  had 
r«  \i\ed,  and  by  reason  of  which  the  rente 
of  houses  had  fallen  comparati\el\  to  nothing,  Aris- 
tarcliu-  is  introduced  deploring  the  badness  of  the 
time-  and  the  ditlicult\  of  supporting  the  numerous 
relations  who  looked  to  him  for  assistance  in  their 
necessity.  The  philo-npher  asks  how  their  neigh- 
bour no  manage<l,  for  he  seemed  to  have  as 
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CHAP,     lai-L-  •abli-lmient,  :ind  \et   to  be  doin^r  \\ell  in 

tin*    world.        Ari<tarelms    explains     that    (Yramo's 
household  consisted  altogether  of  work-people  and 
servanN.      "  And  which,  may  I  ask,"  says  Socrates, 
"do  you  think  worthy  of  more  regard,   (  Yramo's 
bond-servants  or  your  free  relations?    and   if  \ou 
deem  (he  latter  so  superior  a  class,  is  it  not  indeed 
a  shame  that  they  should  only  help  to  beggar  yon, 
while  the   contemned  labourers  of  our  neighbour 
are  creating  the  means  of  their  own  support  and 
making  their  «'inployer  rich  at  the  same  time?" 
Aristarchus  hereupon  reminds  his  adviser  that  all 
persons  of  the  working  classes  were  carefully  hronirht 
up  to  some  particular  craft  or  trade,  whereby  tin  -v 
were  always  able,  provided  their  master   bad   the 
means  of  setting  them^at  work,  to  contribute  to  his 
advantage  and    their  own  ;    and   be  instances  dif- 
ferent  cases   of  individuals  of  their  acquaintance, 
whose   incomes    were    mainly    derivable   from    the 
employment  they  gave  to  a  number  of  bands  skilled 
as  clothiers,  bakers,  and  so  forth  :  but  his  relations 
unfortunately  were  of  the  upper  classes,   and  had 
never  been  brought  up  to  any  business.     Socr, 
very  characteristically  intimates,  that  as  his  friend 
is  not  rich  enough  to  support  such  a  following  in 
idleness,  the  sooner  he    sets  about    giving    them 
something  to  do  the  better.     "  Is  it  because  tin  v 
happen  to  be  born  of  respectable  parents  and  are 
vour  relations,  that  they  are  to  do  nothing  but  eat 


M  Memorab.  Socr.t    I 
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.in. I   -!.-«;        Do    .on    |M-I;,-\,-  that  persons  to  cir-    (MM*. 

tanced  really  spend  happier  H\es  than  tin 
uho  h\  their  MUM  indiiMn  earn  a  subsistence  i 
themselves  ami  their  t'.tiuilios?  Or  do  you  imagine 

nil. -11.  .•  wise,  or  to  the 

acqui-ition   of  either  hodil\    health  or  i/eimine  in- 
pend.-me   ,.)    mind  a  bad  sign   of  a 

man  when  he  refuses  active  «>  on;  for  \\hi<  h 

is   more  reasonable  and   right,    thr  making  some 
•  turn  what  \\v  know  to  good  use  ai  ing 

tlu»  tacultic-  nature  has  given  us;   or,  \\ith  folded 
arms,   sittiiiL'   like   men  in  a  dream,  or  nen 
thinkiiiLT   h«»\\    man\   nth.-r   people   are  contrihuting 
the  \\hile  to  our  support?     And   as  for  these  c«.n- 

lH'xioll>  «.t    \<)U!'-,   .lej.en.l   upnH    it    the\    \\ill  ere    long 

discouM-  that    sou   think    them   a  sad   hurden ;   an«l 
then   <li-tnixt  \\ill  inutuallx    arise  between  you:  on 
their  part  rvrry  thini:  like  gratitude  will  die  a* 
and   on  yours  all   true  afleeti..!!.      Um    it   \.m  \\ill 
only  set  about  ^i\ii)Lr  them     <>m<  thing  useful  to  do, 
and  eiK  ouiMije   ami   help   them  in    it,    \<»u  \\ill    ti 
in  the  eml,  that  they  will  ro>pe(  t  \<»u  more  lastingly 
and  love  you  far  better.""1 

The  good  effects  of  following  this  advice  are  n 
described.      A ri -tan  1m-    goes    to    buy    wool    and 
wh.i  as  necessan  tor  its  manufacture.     Then 

i^oes  to  hi-  111.11-. Mit    relations  and  proposes  the 
plan   to   them.      "  And  they  all  ,  /y  asseir 

and  soon  became  comfortable  and   hap: 

•      V  :.  >|.ii   •:         :    -..j 
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they  were  thenceforth  busy  from  iimrniii«r  till 
Nor  should  the  last  scene  in  this  \i\id 
-ketch  of  Attic  life  In-  forgotten.  After  a  time  the 
persons  thus  ser\cd  arc  described  as  waxing  con- 
ceited and  ungrateful.  They  be^an  to  think,  proba- 
bly  that  after  all  Aristardm-  had  done  a  \er\  wise 
thing  for  himself;  for,  hein^  his  relations,  he  could 
hardly  have  let  them  starve  ;  hut  now  he  had  actually 
contrived  a  way  of  making  them  sub-ervient  to  his 
pecuniary  ^ain  :  and  they  bewail  to  say  amonu-t 
themselves,  that  really  they  worked  a  great  deal  too 
hard,  while,  as  for  their  employer,  he  did  nothing. 
Once  more,  therefore,  Aristarchus  tells  his  per- 
plcxitics  to  his  stoic  friend,  and  proceeds  to  recount 
the  murmurs  and  complaints  of  his  people,  "(io 
back  and  tell  them  the  story  of  the  sheep  and  the 
dog.  The  sheep  complained,  once  upon  a  time,  that 
while  the  dog  produced  no  wool,  he  was  better  fed 
than  they,  who  got  nothing  but  what  they  could 
nibble  off  the  ground  for  themselves.  '  Hold  your 
silly  tongues !'  said  the  dog ;  '  it  is  not  for  nothing  1 
get  my  share  ;  for  if  it  was  not  for  me,  where  would 
yours  be?  If  I  stood  not  sentinel,  keeping  my 
eyes  about  to  watch  everv  approach  of  evil,  \ou 
would  not  long  be  left  in  peace,  or  have  a  mor-«  1 
to  put  into  your  mouths."1  The  tone  of  sentiment 
and  feeling  which  pervades  the  entire  of  this  little 
narrative  is  highly  raggeitm,  It  reveals  very 
clearly  the  general  disposition  of  society  toward- 

"*  Xenophon,  ut  suj 
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indiwtiy,  elh<  on  of  Aristarchu*  would 

have  met,  in  the  fir>t  instanre  at  lea-t,  with  some 
expression  ,,f  di-atM'a<tion  or  surprise;  it  serves 
to  shew  that  pcr>ons  of  wealth  and  station  were  not 
averse  to  becoming  employers ;  and  it  tends  strongly 

lief,  that  neither  the  occupations  i. 
condition  ,>t  the  bondsmen  were  so  widd\  dill'm-nt 
as  we  are  apt   to  suppose  from  those  of  the  free 
working  ela»e>. 

•  •>  in  general  are  said  tn  have  douhled 
between  Solon's  time  and  that  ..t "1  )•  -ni.-tli. -n. -s ;  but 
their  progressive  ri>e  during  that  intenal,  lar  from 
-tead\  «-r  gradual,  was  marked  h\  wide  and 

flu.  •  .ini:    in    the   natun 

an  average  computation  fur  any  number  of  years 
can  he  obtained  ;  and  periods  when  ^old  and 
>il\.  nu»t  ahundant  do  not  inanite-t  the  ge- 

d  effect  on  prices  which  one  would  expect 
therefrom.  It  were  at  first  view  "  natural  to 
suppose,"  says  Bookh,  t4  that  prieex  mu-t  have  been 

lou,  a-    the   rate  of  wages  wa-    moderate,  and   there 
existed    a    complete    freedom    of  industry  ;    hut    to 
iterhalance     these     there    was     extensive     ex- 
portation,   whieh,    toM.-ther   with    the   liij^'h   rate  of 
interest,    and    the    proportionally     hi«(h    profits     of 
••••haul-  and    manufacturer-,   tended    to   keep   up 

the  prices  of  commodities."* 

While  the  total  quantity  of  gold  in  Greece  was 

CODM'!'  the  t'n 

-  Ikkkh,  Book  I.  §  8. 
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CHAP,     than   it   had  previously  been,  its  specific  value  or 
— '  price,    mea-ured    h\    tlic   -ame  ue'iLihi    of-iher,   did 
not     ri>e    in    proportion.       Tin1     Lrrcat     in<  rca-c    of 
commerce    necessarily    deinanded    an    extended    cur- 
rency.    That  of  Athens  long  maintained  so  hi<:li   a 
character   for   purity   abroad,  that  it  was  generally 
exchangeable  at  a  premium.90     It  thus  became  in 
some  decree  the  circulating  medium  of  many  trading 
communities,  as  well  as  that  whose  image  and  su- 
perscription it  bore.     There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that   the   coinage   of  Corinth   or  yKjina    was    un- 
worthy of  the  high  commercial  character  of  those* 
states,  but  that  of  Athens,  from  her  wider  -plu -re 
of    influence    and    more    varied     mercantile    con- 
nexions, was  more  generally  employed.      KM T\  state 
of  any  importance,  however,  had  its  own  peculiar 
coinage,  both  of  gold  and  silver  ;  and  to  supply  the 
wear  of  these,  more  especially  of  the  former,   the 
annual  consumption  must  have  been  great,  no  other 
currency  than  that  of  the  metals  bein^  known.91     A 
considerable  source  of  constant  consumption  both  of 
gold  and  silver,  moreover,  was  that  required  for  or- 
naments, utensils,  and  works  of  art,  especially  for 
sacred  offerings.92     The  j^ifts  of  the  Chersonesians 
to  the  Athenian  people  were  valued  at  sixty  talc; 
and  the  worth  of  the  votive  crowns  preserved  in  the 
Acropolis  can  only   form   the   glittering    theme  of 
modern  conjecture. 

Socrate-,    hearing   one    of   his    friends    exclaim 

90  Polybiu-.  Lib.  XX.  cap.  1.5-          "  Brick  b.  Honk  I.  §  8. 
26;  Xenoph.  De  Vc  *  Ibid. 
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wondrously  dear  things  were  at  Athens, — the   CHAP 
metretes  (about  ten  gallons)  of  t'hian  wine  costing  *—  • 
one  miim,  and  a  cotyla  (about  a  pint) 

ina-s  the  philosopher  brought  him 
to  a  meal-shoj  hewed  how  mud:  <*t  the  best 

flour  could  be  had  for  an  obolus, — obviously  very 
thru   lie  took  him  tn   tin*  t'ruit.-ivr'-,  \\heit 
th'-y  saw   that  a  cha-m\   <>t    the  best  olives  could 
be  purchased  i<  nl\  a  \«-r\  low 

.-;  fmalK,  lir  led   him  t<>  the  clntliirr's,  to  satisfy 
liim  that  or<linar\  jann.-nts  were  not  expensive,  a 
good  coat  being  offered  for  sale  at  ten  drachmas  : — 
thus  persuading  him  that  Athens  was  not  so  ex j>« 
-i\.  a  place  of  residence  as  he  had  supposed.91 

'I  In-  aj.paivnt  aiininaK  .j>laim-.i         Ne-  N>MMM!H 

cessaries  were  usual  1\  <  h<  ap  and  plentiful,  because  H».  ™ 

industry  was  every  where  skilful  and  matuiv,  \\hil.- 
foreign  conijH  i it KUI  kept  prices  down;  and,  as 
garded  food,  doiiu'stic  agriculture  was  even  \\\\< 
esteemed,    and    t'olluued    with    iinjin.xiu^    care    and 
ingenuity  ;   \\hile  the  ports,  being  always  open,  tin- 
-ii]>(>l\  was  as  abundant  as  political  wisdom  could 
secure.      Hut  certain  luxuries  were  at  the  me 

exceedingly  dear  at   Athens,  because  within  its  \\alls 
attia<  tini),  art,   and    pleasure,   >u<h    as 

*  <>idd  be  found   in  mml>'mati<>n   n«. \\liere  else,  were 
o  as  to  induce  numbers  of  persons 
helm  to    other    eommui.  whose    wealth 

tli.  :UTC  thc\  pleased,  to  fix  ti. 

M  1  i mi   Tranquil. 
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residence  there.  All  whom  love  of  ostentation  or 
refined  luxury  rendered  lavMi  in  their  expenditure 
flocked  to  Athens  as  the  high  place  of  enj<>\  inent  and 
the  centreof  fashion.  Asa  matter  ot'cour-e,  the  price 
of  choice  viands,  novel  inventions,  and  rarities  of  a 
thousand  sorts,  rose  to  the  level  of  their  prodigality  ; 
and  as  long  as  Athens  continued  to  he  in  vo^ue  as  a 
delightful  place  of  residence,  these  prices  were  more 
or  less  steadily  sustained.  Hut  Socrates  knew  that 
1>\  all  tli is  the  substantial  condition  of  the  mass  of 
the  industrious  community  was  little  effected  ;  and 
he  justly  reproved  the  thoughtlessness  of  his  pupil 
by  reminding  him,  that  general  inferences  regarding 
society  can  never  he  correctly  drawn  from  the 
>triking  but  comparatively  unimportant  phenomena 
on  its  surface. 
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ATTIC  WATS  AND  MEANS. 

SocmATBS.—  Are   you   desirous,    then,  my 

that   knowledge  which  makes  the  wise  statesman  or 
nomist,  which  qualifies  a  man  to  have  a  the  business  of  the 

state,  and  which  cnnl.K*  him  to  serve  both  himself  and  others? 

'.—That  is  indeed  the  knowledge  which  I  am  moat 
Hudatjs  to  attain,  and  which  I  (i 

M  SOCBATKS.— Of  a  truth  it  is  a  worthy  pursuit,  and  mi. 
.i  royal  science,  for  kings  have  an  especial  need  ther. 


As   all   taxes   <l«ri\.-«l   at   Ath.-n-   th«  i\r. 

\  1  1 

either  faun  tin-  tadt  acquiescence  or  mindmtorj  \ntr«  --  ! 

of  the  legislature,  and  a-  everj  it.-m  «»t  r\jM-iHiitun-  « 


Mll>jrrt      tn      \\*     i-nlitml.     I 

of  the   pnjmlai-  •iitinn,   \\.Tr   Midi  attainable 

u.Mild    iif<v>-arilN     impart    a    <lt  «-|MT    interest    ami 
imrst   \\itli    niMiT    prariiral    \\nrtli    tin-    tinaiu  ial 
Milt-,    \\lifthcr    nf  iii(M»inc    or  outlay    \\liirli    : 
records.      Something   of  it-  means  of  obtaining  a 
revenue  we   know,  and   something  of  it-  u 
CXJXMnlitmv  ;    but    of  it-      tlu'    taxing    ho.l\.    or    lU 
manner  of  procedure  in  that   a  11-  important   mat 
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MI.  '  we  unfortunately  are  without  either  adequate  or 
"'precise  information.  The  interest  attached  to  tin* 
legislative  assemblies  of  Attica  in  a  political  point  of 
view  has  led  to  varied  and  minute  research,*  not 
without  curious  and  important  results,  though  it 
must  he  confessed  that  all  the  information  we 
possess  is  still  but  fragmentary  and  incomplete. 
T*xe»under  1  ''om  the  gradual  manner  in  which  wealth  arose 
ud1!!*^.  *n  Greece,  and  the  industrial  freedom  which  at 
once  created  it  and  secured  its  enjoyment,  the  ten- 
dency towards  indirect  rather  than  direct  taxation 
\\as  natural  and  just.  The  direct  impositions  of 
the  primitive  times  were  few  and  inconsiderable. 
K malty  and  religion  had  certain  domains  appro- 
priated for  their  maintenance;2  and  the  few  offices 
beside  that  then  existed  were  held  as  honorary 
distinctions.  Nor  did  it  consist  with  the  earlier 
conceptions  of  a  purely  aristocratical  polity,  that 
the  affairs  of  state  should  be  administered  by  paid 
functionaries.  With  the  aesymnetae  in  all  likelihood 
arose  opposite  feelings.  Many  of  these  officers 
were  literally  "  grand  pensionaries"  of  the  com- 
monwealth. The  commons  wanted  a  protector,  and 
would  have  their  ablest  man  for  such  ;  but  sometimes 
he  was  a  poor  man, — he  must  be  paid.  Other 
offices,  moreover,  grew  necessary, —  not  all  at 
once,  but  in  progress  of  time,  which  in  (ireece 
ant  the  progress  of  wealth,  of  intercourse  of 
complex  relations  betwixt  man  and  man,  of  still 

:i:inn.  Assemblies  oft  -iq.  of  the  Gtwkij 

iiMMllth.      Ili-t.         Poht.   Alitiq.  &C.  &C. 
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com)'  itioiw  between  th«-  -ul. 

•nt  states.      Under  the  constitutional  common- 
wealths   many  officials  became  indispensable,  and 

of  these  the  majority  received  remuneration.      Some 

of   tlu>    t  \ram.  |.t.-.l    to   impose  a  propei 

tax,  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  formed  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  tln-ir   unpopularity    and    their  o\ 
throw. 

Instead  of  me-  ich  new  requirement  by  a 

new  tax  upon  propem,  t  ri«»nal  govern- 

mcnU  of  CJreece  pro\ided  for  the  charge  by  an 
unfeli,  and  then-fore  unopposed,  addition  to  tin- 
taxes  on  consumption.  It'  extending  commerce 
needed  a  lar«:e  naval  force  to  protect  it,  let  it-  in- 
creased imports  and  exports  contribute  to  the 
Inn-den  so  entailed.  It*  the  nmltij>li< -at ion  of  n 
can  tile  dealings  rendered  th«  »n  of  separate 

trihunals  necessary  tor  the  peculiar  protection  of 
those  Concerned  in  trade,  let  the  -uitor>\\lm  Miiujht 
their  protection  contributi-  in  fees,  and  the  de- 
faulters made  amenahle  to  their  authority  in  tines, 
to  the  maintenance  then  \\  B  ca-il\  discern 

in    the    institutions   of  Solon,   and   their  subseqiic 
moditication    hy  (  Ti>thencs   and   Ari>tides,    the  wise 
and  progressive  adaptation  of  laws  to  the  growing 
wants  and  claims  of  society. 

Solon,  whose  twofold  aim  was  popular  industry 

popular  freedom,  urged,  with  profound  wisdom. 

that  each  IDUM  dcp.nd  for  its  progress  and  se<  urii\ 

BBtU  i        k  I  $». 
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(MAP.  upon  the  Other.  He  de-ired  to  exclude  none  from 
-I'^the  acquisition  of  political  right  by  a  barrier  that 
should  dishearten  or  aha-h  him  ;  and  he  therefore 
gave  the  franchise  to  all  who  were  rated  at  a  very 
moderate  sum.  On  the  other  hand,  he  wished 
to  stimulate  exertion,  by  rendering  necessary 
a  higher  qualification  for  certain  offices,  and  for 
seats  in  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  with  whom 
lay  the  powers  of  initiating  laws,  and  of  revUin«r  the 
hasty  acts  of  the  more  popular  body,  as  well  as 
the  especial  care  of  all  matters  of  finance.*  It  may 
readily  he  imagined,  that  while  population  was 
scanty,  commerce  limited,  and  money  scarce,  a 
fourfold  classification,  founded  upon  rating  and  the 
suitable  proportion n lent  of  taxation  amongst  them, 
answered  the  simple  purposes  of  the  time.  The 
ordinary  necessities  of  the  state  were  few,  and  their 
supply  was  easily  adjusted  to  the  capability  of  the 
different  orders.5  "  As  the  rights  were  different 
according  to  the  classes,  so  were  the  burden-." 
Military  and  judicial  services  (with  probably  ie\\ 
exceptions)  were  matters  of  privilege-  and  honour,  not 
of  pay  ;  there  were  as  yet  no  costly  fleets,  no  colonial 
garrisons,  no  distant  expeditions  to  be  equipped  or 
maintained  ;  votes  in  the  assembly  were  of  compa- 
ratively  little  value,  and  the  obligations  of  property 
and  station  were  an  onerous  charge.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  rating  indicated  the  maximum 
amount  at  which  persons  belonging  to  each  class 

4  Bockh,  Book  II.  §  8.  •  Compare  s,-li.",Mi:mn.   Introd. 

nnd  Hermann,  chap.  3,  §  10. 
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M  he  taxed  uhen  necessary,     not  an  annual  sum    CRAP. 

paid;  and  that  this  taxable  liability  was  fi  \vo - 

percent  mi  the  gross  sum  which  eac  h  indi\idualfs 
]'!•"]>•  rt\  \\ould  hring  if  gold  at  its  value.6 

Hut  \\hen  th«-  iniluei:  >lon's  policy  began 

to  be  felt   in    inereased    trade   ami    ind 
wealth  became  palpable  and  taxable.7     Was  it  ; 

that  it  should  be  taxed  as  well  as  land ?  Did 
it  not  share  the  game  benefits  of  law  and  order,— its 
]>ossessors  the  same  securities  and  liherties  as  tho<e 
whose  burdens  were  assessed  a« m-.ling  to  t 
produce  of  their  field- ?  1  «>r  this  some  mode  of 
in<lirect  taxation  were  requisite,  and,  though  wo 
trace  its  date  m,  it  is  not  unim- 

tn  observe,  that  n<»  period  of  the  eonmieivi.il 
ut'  Attiea  can  be  assigned  at  uhieh  it  can 
\\ith  <  nnti<h  IKO  be  said  that  certain  impositions  in 
the    nature    <»f   en-tnin<    <>r    excise    duties    did    not 
-t. 

How  far  the  exten-    n  «>t  the  taxes  to  movable ^'"J1" 'f 

pr«'pi-rt\,  and  the  adoption  of  a  part  of  the  burdens 
<>t  the  state  l>\  emnmerce  and  manufactures,  was  a 
cause  or  a  consequence  of  the  gradual  extension  of 

the    suffrage,    we    possess    no    adequate    means    of 

rminiiiLr.      Hut    their  eorrelative   tendency  is  too 
plain  t<  rlnnked.     It  a  new  class  had  grown 


•  The  calculation!    on  which      was  divided   into 

«timate  n  founded  are  very      non-apparent,  or  rather  into 

morabk  and  roorahle,- 
•V-  and  *.*.'- Bfefch,  B 

»  -  1  according  to  the      IV.  |  4. 

rurnajrc    of  the  Athenwn   law. 
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up  in  tin*  mid>t  of  tlic  ancient  possessors  of  houses 
— '  and  land-,  ahle,  and  not  unwilling  to  contribute  their 
share  to  the  revenue,  what  could  be  more  reason- 
able than  that  they  should  demand  a  participation 
in  the  power  by  \\hirh  it  was  applied?  The  in- 
vcntive  or  energetic  man,  who  was  adding  new 
wealth  to  the  state,  might  not  possess  —  often, 
doubtless,  did  not  possess — the  beneficial  interest 
derivable  from  fixed  propertv  which  had  hitherto 
been  the  test  of  eligibility  to  political  trusts.  His 
property  was  in  ships  and  merchandise,  —  movable, 
(chattel  as  we  should  say)— not  always  readily  or 
advantageously  convertible  into  immovable  or  n-ti/ 
property.  Yet  the  profits  derivable  from  this  com- 
mercial property  was  as  reasonable  an  object  of 
taxation  as  the  profit  accruing  from  house-rent  or 
husbandry.  The  institutions  of  Solon  for  their 
own  preservation  stood  in  need,  to  a  certain  extent, 
of  modification ;  and  it  is  far  from  improbable  that 
the  changes  by  which  Clisthenes  and  Aristides  are 
commonly  said  to  have  perverted  his  earlier  system, 
would  have  met  with  his  approval  had  he  seen  and 
felt  the  new  state  of  things  which  had  arisen.  The 
silence  of  ancient  writers,  as  to  disputes  between  the 
mercantile  and  landed  interest  in  Attica,  goes  far 
in  corroboration  of  the  view  which  has  been  rag. 
gested,  and  which  leads  us  to  believe  that,  by  the 
timely  adaptation  of  institutions  to  the  novel  claims 
and  a.-pirations  of  industrial  life,8  society  was  saved 

•  Thucydide*,  Lib.  II  cap 
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from  no  fertile  a  source  of  distraction  and  evil  as  the   c  -H  \r. 

.1  .-mill  t  classes,  whose  true  interest* 

must  have  been  substantially  not  opposite,  but  one 

and  the  same. 


In    the   .-ontempla-  .rni.ui    Htatesroen  CM 

customs  an  o  were  regarded   as  serviceable*" 

onl\    I'm-    the  samr  purpose,  nanieh,  that  t,f  iv\en 
aii-1    in  general  tl  f  imposition  was  charac- 

ed  h\  tin-  -  t  of  fiscal  \irtws,  impartial 

and    in*  i.      Thus   all    goods,    Q  IfcOtftV 

kind,  imported  into  Attica  paid  a  duty  called  the 
Hundredth,  —  because  it  was  a  tax  of  one  per  »  .-m 
n't  '  .  tin-  was  applied  <  hirth  to  the  expense 

'•ours.  All  desrrijitioiix  ot'  m»  i.  handise 
\\en-  further  subject  to  a  stated  charge  for  ware- 
hou-ini:.  \\hirh  none,  j»rohahl\,  hut  those  who 
reaped  the  bcm  tit  of  th.  accommodation  |» 
manently  provided  for  that  purpose,  paid.  The 
general  tax,  denominate)  1  the  1  iftieth,  being  two  per 
cent  ad  valorem  upon  all  of  cither  iinjwrt 

or  export,    \\ent    into   the  puhlie  exchequer.     '1 

eth  was  levied  at   the  inland  frontiers  with  the 

di-<  nimiiamiL:   univer>ality.      A  further   im- 

is  levied    in  like  manner  upon  all   sales   of 

goods,10  and  for  revenue  «»nl\  :   a-  though  the  fiscal 

policy  of  A  then-  aimed  at  adjusting  the  pressure  of 

state  burdens,  not  onh   to  tho<e  \\ho  presumeaMy 

U«TO  able  to  make   purchases,   or  were    lik<  1\ 

realise  profit*.,  hut  to  the  jieriod-  uheu  -u.  h  tran-fer- 
9  Bockh,  liook  111  $  4.  -  Ibid,  f  J. 
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of  property  of  various  kinds  took  place*.  II<>\\  far 
the  end  was  actually  attained,  or  in  vsliat  respects 
countervail im:  ftvils  weft  produced  1»\  the  \\orkiiiLi 
of  such  a  law,  we  know  not ;  neither  i-  the  nominal 
rate  of  the  duty  itself  capable  of  definition. 
Liturgi«.  Hut  with  a  more  ambitious  and  warlike  policy 
came  direct  taxes  also.  These  were  generally  borne 
bv  those  classes  of  the  community  who  enjoyed  con- 
siderable incomes  arising  out  of  actual  property  in 
money  or  land  ;  the  purposes  to  which  they  were 
applied  were  rigidly  defined  ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  direct  tax  was  paid  by  each  indivi- 
dual was  made  a  source  of  honourable  pride  and 
distinction.  All  citizens  rated  as  possessors  of 
actual  property  exceeding  three  talents  !l  (somewhat 
about  785/.)  were  liable  to  the  burden  of  what  were 
termed  the  Liturgies.  The  variety  of  these  singular 
charges  upon  property  for  the  public  service,  imply- 
ing a  wide  diversity  of  pecuniary  obligation,  would 
seem  to  warrant  the  supposition  that  the  legal  cost, 
at  least  of  those  which  were  of  ordinary  recurrence 
at  stated  intervals,  was  light  in  comparison  with  the 
sums  lavished  on  such  occasions  by  the  ostentatious 
or  ambitious.  In  no  other  way  can  we  reconcile  the 
instances  of  prodigal  expense  that  are  occasionally 
mentioned  with  the  general  mediocrity  of  incomes 
in  the  class  amongst  whose  memhers,  in  a  kind  of 
elective  rotation,  these  honourahle  burdens  fell,  and 

11  B6ckh,BookIV.§§5-6. 
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of  complaint    reL'ardii)L'    them.      '1  he   truth 
appears   to   be,   that    mam   of  the    liturjii-.    im|KMed 

ohril  and  ivliL'iou>  objects  were  cheerfulls  j 

formed  in  a  -«Tt    of  municipal  dut\   \\hichentaileda 

certain    inopprc>M\r    decree    of  oiitla\,    fulK    com- 

p. -united   h\  the  temporary  distinction  it  afforded  to 

Jons  tor  the  most  part  of  nothing  more, 

and  capable  of  taking  no  1  iace  in  the  routine 

of  public  life.1      Certain  sacred  rites  were  thus  sup* 

•ed.      >  the   popular  amusements,  more 

especially  those  of  a  musical  description,  \sere  aided 
and  illustrated  h\  >imilar  means.      Innocent  and   in- 
.cti\e  amu-cincnt   tor  the  many  was  an  essential 
and   invariable  object  of  Greek  governn 
drama  was  a  gn- .it  means  of  popular  educati< 
i!:.-   I  >  |  much  care  that  it>  d: 

>h«»uld  -ained    for  di^nits    and   lustre;     how 

much  more  the  Ionic  communities,  with  their  cul- 
tured taste  and  democratic  tendency.  The  chorus 
— that  singular  and  imposing  adjn  meient 

tragedy — became  a  study  of  consummate  art,  and  a 
mean-  of  e\<|ui>itc  display.  A  man  of  fortune 
seeking  popularity  could  do  nothing  more  certain  of 
renderim:  him  ihlc  to  the  ureat  mass  of  his 

tellou.citi/eiis   than  b\    a\ ailing    himself  of  the  op- 
portunit\   \\lien  he  was  appointed  by  his  wanl 
act  as  choregus,  to  |)ro\id,    tor  the  tragic  poet  a 
«iful  and  perfectK  trained  chorus.    The  other 

Petta*  Lcgn  Attic*.,   Lib.         ••  HOikr,  Donate  Bouk   IV 


i  1,  i.    Aliens  wm     chap.  4. 
strictly  forbidden  to  perform  am 
ofthcscdutk*.-- 
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,  HAP.    expenses  of   the  theatre   \\ere   otherwise   dcfra\ed. 

-Z^L-*The  houM'  itself  was  built  by  the  state;  a  small 
payment  by  each  j>erson  at  the  entrance  reimbursed 
the  manager  for  his  multifarious,  but  still,  as  com- 
paiv<l  with  modern  notions,  frugal  outlas.  Govern- 
ment sometime-  r« -\\anled  the  poet,  sometimes  the 
actor.  But  the  chorus  was,  it  is  belies  ed,  in  every 
case  furni-hed  by  tlie  liturgy  of  some  particular 
class  or  district." 

More  onerous  and  changeable,  but  also  confer- 
ring more  distinction  and  power,  was  the  hierarchy, 
which,  despite  of  nriny  incongruous  associations, 
one  is  tempted  to  call  >hij)-money.  Every  citizen 
of  a  certain  (but  no  longer  ascertainable)  rating  of 
property  was  liable  in  his  turn  to  be  called  on  to 
supply  a  trireme  or  man-of-war,  fully  equipped  and 
armed  for  the  defence  of  the  state.  This,  like  all 
other  liturgies,  implied  personal  service,15  and  ad- 
mitted of  substitution  by  private  arrangement  ;  nor 
"as  this  a  matter  of  difficulty  :  there  seldom  lacked 
enterprising  and  aspiring  individuals  in  such  a  com- 
munity as  Athens  to  seek  the  posts  of  costly  dis- 
tinction which  the  weak-minded  or  embarrassed 
wi-hed  to  shun.  There  were  about  sixty  of  the  or- 
dinary or  civil  liturgies  in  the  \ear;  the  trier- 
archies,  or  extra  taxes,  depended,  of  course,  on  war. 
The  same  individuals  could  not  be  called  on 
at  the  same  time  to  perform  two  liturgies  ;l6  yet  the 

ki,.  i;.u>k  in  ••  Ibid.  tit.  5, 

IVtitus,  Leges  Atticse,   I.il>. 
III.  tit.  4,  §7-13. 
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on  ofse\.r.il  eharges  of  this  kind  at  one    < 
the  same  time  was  far  from  rare.     Men  who 


had  lined  i.ut   their  ships  of  the  line,  and 

board   ..t  rli.-m  durin.:  tin-  ^imm.-r.  came  home  to 

superintend    thr«.  min^  "f  a  numerous  ch 

intended     IMI-     tin-     winter     tr*ti\.ik        In     I'.-rirlrf 

time  the  weigh  •  h  M!, li-j.it ions  does  not  startle 

us ;  and  so  long  as  tin-  tun.U  «.f  tin-  syntelria  were 
available  we  hear  nothing  of  the  pressure  of  the 
siltntniH'inS'      l-'ar  fruin  Mitlt'riiiLr  lV<mi  r\n--.i\r  \.\\- 
•Iir  \\caltliier  classes  in  Attica  may  th.-n  be 
regarded  as  ha\in^  jiractically  had  inlinitrly  trwcT 
iin|m>iiiuiis  to  hear  than  tlu«  middle  ranks  of  HUM:. 
days;  and  the  working  population,  save  in  so 
as  they  contrihutrd  tn  th<>  in.lir.-.  t         rj^s  already 

ce<l,  may  almost  be  considered  as  living  tax-free. 

It  \verehardlyju8ttomeasureAthrnian  in.-omeii 
and  expenditure  generally  hy  the  diinrn>i«.n-  they 
dnrii  Irs*  administra:  .1  more 

would  it  he  to  admit  into  am  average 
estimate  the  exhausting  drain  upon  the  national  re- 
sources that  lasted  during  tin-  IVloponncsian  war. 
Tin-  moling  perio<l,  thm,  irmn  exempt  from 

th<  HIIS  of  profusion  caiis«l  l>\  needless  warfaring 
and  aii  inn-run •- Idling  foreign  policy,  presents  a 
more  practically  useful  t'u-ld  nt'iiHpiin.  Its  durat 
also  was  greater  than  hnth  thr  preceding  epochs 
taken  together.  All  the  great  influences  wlilrh 
•  v,-ian  indu-tr\  and  interconwe,  polity  and 

"  Ikickh,  Book  IV.  §  7. 
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manners,  were  then  in  tlirir  full  maturity  ;  and  one, 
at  least,  of  infinite  impm-tance  the  dissemination 
throughout  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  philo- 
sophical knowledge  and  opinions — tended  to  give  a 
scientific  cast  to  politic*!  inquiries,  and  a  \\i-h  for 
something  like  precision  in  the  statement  of  their 
results  that  in  more  romantic  days  would  not  have 
won  popular  attention.  The  anxious  care  so  obviou- 
in  Thueydides  to  give  accurate  numhers  ii])on  all  oc- 
casions, indicates  a  different  mood  of  the  public 
mind  from  that  which  Herodotus  satisfied,  with 
much  looser  and  more  startling,  though,  it  mu-t  he 
confessed,  seldom  disproxed,  a-sertion. 

It  is  helieved,  with  apparently  good  reason, 
that  no  general  property-tax,  was  ever  imposed  in 
428  B.C.  Attica  before  the  siege  of  Mitylene.  By  some  thi> 
lias  been  questioned,  but  only  because  traces  of  an 
assessment  somewhat  similar  are  supposed  to  be 
discernible  at  few  and  distant  intervals.  None 
contend  that  it  was  recognised  as  an  ordinary  source 
of  revenue  previous  to  that  fatal  epoch.  Kven  then 
it  was  imposed  only  as  a  war-tax,  and  not  until  the 
Allied  treasury  had  been  exhausted,  and  the  com- 
bination against  Athens  had  compelled  her  to  equip 
and  keep  afloat  during  an  entire  summer  two 
hundred  and  fifty  triremes.  The  facility  which  it 
afforded,  howe\er,  of  suddenly  raising  supplies  to 
meet  the  cxiL-enci.^  of  the  hour,  rendered  its  re- 
currence more  and  more  frequent  as  the  difficulties 
of  the  state  were  multiplied,  and  its  pristine  maxim- 
of  thrift  and  frugality  obscured.  Nominally,  its 
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weight    fell    propnnionably    upon    all    classes  and 
degrees;    but,  as  the  proportion  was  a  noised  by 

-,  and   as   the   rating  took  cognisance  on 

I  or  movable,  many 

escaped  with  an  insignifieant  contribution  who,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  see,  ma int a ined  themselves  partly, 
•  Aether,   b\  the   idle  and    pernicious  med- 
with  puhl  ,  \\li:.  •  'I  at  once  to 

i  additional  charges  on  the  state,  and 
those  persons  a  species  of  income  that  eluded  the 
taxation  which  was  needful  to  defray  t! 

The    term     "bene\«  in     fiscal    matters, 

Ljh  it  belongs  to  an  poch,  suggests,  more 

Correctly  than   am    KnulUh  u«.rd   perhap-,  the  asSO- 

11-  that  were  connected  with  the  discharge  of 
i  iturgies.     "  It  was  the  duty  of  .  an  of 

property  to  r  the  >tate  ;  none  should 

be  e\  a\c  the  descendant-  nf  I  lannodius  tod 

Aristogeiton,  and  the   nine   Ar  Nor  should 

the  people  be  at  liberty  to  extend  this   exemption 

gifts  to  others,  even  if  asked  to  do  so : 
whosoever  was  found  guilty  of  such  a  request  should 
u-ed,  \\  ith   all   1  '      The  gifts  to 

the  commonwealth  were  re  I.** 

\\itli    tin-    excej.tinn,    lin\\e\er,    the    Athenian 
taxes  U.TC   trained   and   impn^ed   in   a   true   spirit  oftk*. 
1  eipiit  ions  were  so  rare,  that 


* 

-IraiJ^.r-  ...Vi^.^.>t^. 
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9  Ibid  |  9. 
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Demostheoet  said  they  detracted  nothing  tVmn  tin1 

revenue  ;  and  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark, 
that  tin-  < '.\ceeding  moderation  of  the  custmn--<luti< «N 
which  even  in  the  emergencies  of  war  time  were 
seldom  altered,  must  have  nearly  altogether  pre- 
cluded the  existence  of  smuggling,  and  the  innu- 
merable evils  of  which  it  is  the  fruitful  parent. 
Athens  never  levied  any  duties  so  high  as  to  be 
oppressive.  "  The  customs  and  excise  were  incon- 
siderable compared  with  other  countries:  there 
was  no  restraint  on  industry"  of  any  kind  ;  hut, 
on  the  contrary,  every  «  are  was  taken  to  foster  and 
encourage  it.  ' 

other  There  were  several  sources  of  Athenian  revenue 

beside  those  furnished  by  taxation.  The  public 
domains,  cultivated  by  tenants,  who  paid  a  L|-i\en 
rent ;  the  mines,  which  were  in  like  manner  farmed 
out,  but  to  a  more  opulent  description  of  persons  ; 
the  judicial  fines,  and  the  produce  of  confiscation, 
which  in  certain  cases  was  the  penalty  attached  to 
violations  of  the  law.  Of  the  last-mentioned  a  very 
exaggerated  estimate  appears  to  have  been  formed. 
Cases  of  hardship  and  oppression,  no  doubt,  may 
be  adduced  in  proof  of  the  defective  adminis- 
tration  of  justice  during  the  later  periods  of  the 
commonwealth  ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
produce  of  confiscations  in  a  state  of  small  territorial 
extent  like  Athens  could  ha\e  »  \«r  formed  a  re- 
gular source  of  considerable  revenue. 

Book  IV 


OP  THE  GREEKS.  «H 

In   I  .annum  the  silver-mines  bad  been  opened    . 

\  1 1 
in  very  remote  times,  if  not  h\  IMm-ni.  i.m  <  ol.,m*t-, 

probably  uith  the  aid  of  some  of  their  workmen  Mb*. 
who  were  experienced    in  such  operations.    The 

produce  of  these  mines,  up  to  the  time  of  Themi- 
torles,  \\as  divided  amojii:  tlie  riti/eiis  ;  hut,  on  the 
approach  of  danger,  that  ahle  statesman  persuaded 
the  people  to  surrender  their  individual  advantage 
inoresjM  the  available  stock  of  the  com- 
monwealth. The  puhlie  e\<  he.juer  is  supposed  tO 

L'.Vmed   h\    this    "benevolence"  (as   it  would 
been  termed  in  .  ays)  about  eiLdit  th 

sand  pounds  a-year."  Making  all  due  allowance 
t<>r  the  excessive  value  of  the  precious  metals  in 
ee  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  it  seems  wholly 
irrational  to  ascribe  to  the  possession  of  the  silver- 
mines  the  importance  which  has  been  sometimes 
done.  As  an  easy  and  secure  source  of  revenue, 
applicable  to  a  particular  purpose,  the  amount 
\\hieh  the\  \ielded  was  political! 
While  the  war  lasted,  and  the  powerful  fleets  of 
Phcrnieia,  in  the  Persian  service,  swept  the  /Egean 
Sea,  commerce  must  have  been  seriously  interrupted, 
and  •.  enue  derixable  therefrom  greatly  dimi- 

nMicd;  and  direct  imposts  on  a  community  who 
were  called  upon  to  abandon  their  homes  and  tie  Ids 
to  the  spoiler  e..uld  ha\e  \ielded  little.  In  Mieh  an 

emergency  the  produce  of  the  silver-mines 


»  Jacob,    Hbtoriral     Knqu.ry      wmptioo  of 
into  the    Production    and   Co,  I   p  73. 
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!\iv  doubtedly  of  importance,  small  though  the  amount 
.-1—  appears  to  have  been.  But  to  imagine  that, 
when  previously  distributed  as  a  joint-stock  perqui- 
site or  diudend  among  several  t hoi i >and  persons,  it 
could  have  materially  .stimulated  industry  or  trallie, 
seems  alike  at  variance  with  any  reasonable  c-ti- 
matioii  of  its  actual  amount,  and  with  the  analogy 
of  a  similar  progress  of  tilings  el>e\\ht  re.  \\  e  know 
of  no  industrial  people  the  origin  of  whose  wealth  is 
traceable  to  their  possession  of  mines  of  gold  or 
silver;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that,  it' we  possessed 
adequate  means  of  forming  a  comparative  calcula- 
tion, we  should  find  that  the  (ireek>  uere  infinitely 
more  indebted  to  the  mines  of  lead  and  copper 
which  their  country  contained  than  to  its  \auntcd 
and  overvalued  veins  of  silver. 2S 

The  least  creditable,  and  eventually  the  1. 
profitable  source  of  revenue  was  the  surplus  appro- 
priated by  Athens  to  her  own  use  out  of  the  >\n- 
teleia,  or  treasury  of  the  allies.  In  Pericles'  time 
this  fund  amounted  yearly  to  six  hundred  tal< 
and  \Vas  popularly  said  to  be  contributed  by  one 
thousand  city-states  owing  a  confederate  fealty  to 
Athens,  and  rated  according  to  the  comparative 
estimate  of  their  wealth  and  consequence  originally 
formed  by  Aristides.  During  the  reckless  adminis- 
tration of  Aleibiades,  the  rate  was  arbitrarily 

n  Bockh,  with  his  usual  ela-  which  he  has  devoted  a  separate 

borate :  care,  has  collected  all  the  essay. — See, also, hisaccount  oi'the 

materials  that  exist  on  the  sub-  gold-mines  of  Thasos  and  Scapte 

ject  of  the  working  and  produce  Hyle,  Book  III 
of  the  silver-mines  of  I  .auriu  i : 
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doubled,  H  and  it   "a.   I'm-  a   -hort  period  railed  • 

•  .  | 

the  extent  of  13OO  talents.     Their  ruinou*  expendi- 
ture, however,  outran  tli*  tion;  and  of  sheer 

necessity     th.-\    resorted    to  a  hold  and   striking 

measure,  \\hos»-  uU,«   Mmplieiu,  had   it   heen  earlier 
adopted,  miirht  possibly  have  saved  them  from  many 

ilk     '1  'hi-   \\a-    nothing  less   than  a  commutation 

he    triluite    paid    by    the   allie*    inf..  a  general 

customs.  (iut\.       In-trad  of'  a  contingent  measured  by 

\a!ua:  :«»n,  as  formerU,   to  he  paid   bj  each  state* 

a  custom»-dut\  of  the  permit  nd  i-'ilni-.m  aj»jM-ar- 
to  have  been  le\ietl  duriin:  tin-  r«-niain<lrr  of  the 
war  upon  all  goods  exported  from,  or  imported  into, 
any  part  of  tin-  confederate  realm.  The  hi>f 
tin-  trul\  memorable  measure  is  unfortunately  lost 
can  atl'oni  it  hut  a  single  sentence,"  — 
having  an  unusual  number  of  battles,  and  other 
immortal  mischiefs,  just  about  that  time  to  recoi 
Hut  for  us  this  first  attempt  of  a  great  and  diver* 
Slfied  «  onfedera.  \  ••!'  industrial  communities  to 
establish  such  a  fiscal  system,  is  full  of  meaning 
and  teaching  if  we  will  heed  and  learn.  Verily 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  >un—  not  even  a 
Zollvere-in. 

A  brief  experience  of  what    Sparta  meant 
guaranteeing  their    independence   taught   many  of 
the  minor  states  to  repent  their  desertion  of  Athena. 
insolence  and  seemed  to  have  been 

ated  by  riblc  reverses  she  had  undergone, 

»  Bockh,  Rook  III.  $  11  »  ThoerdidV*,  I..I.  YiI.Mp.iS. 
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<  MM-,    and   her  -in>  \\ere  half-ton;  i\  en,   ha  It-  forgotten, 


VII. 


in 


flu-  resentment  and  disgust  \\liidi  tlie  Laceda3- 
nionian  garrisons  even  \\here  inspired.  Some  of 
the  isles,  feelhiLT  themselves  strong,  held  on  their 
-elf-reliant  way,  resolved  to  be  the  vassals  of  neither  ; 
hut  many  also  came  gradually  to  terras  again  with 
their  old  metropolitan;  and  Athens,  recovering 
-pint  and  daring  under  the  guidance  of  Conon, 
Iphicrates,  and  Timotheus  did  not  scruple  to 
thiiLr  the  .-word  of  her  a>eendanev  into  the  >cale 
of  the  wavering.  Hut  adversity  had  taught  her 
little. 

Feet  to  th«  Among  the  permanent  charges  on  the  Athenian 
exchequer,  one  of  the  most  remarkahle  was  the  pa\- 
ment  of  the  dicasts  or  jurors,  which,  in  the  da\s  ot 
Aristophanes,  amounted  to  l.~,n  talents,*a  or  3( >,()()( )/. 
Popular  forms  of  jurisdiction  were  of  great  anti- 
quity at  Athens;  but  for  a  long  time  the  popular 
tribunals  had  exercised  their  functions  without 
payment — if  we  except  the  salary  which,  no  doubt, 

-  paid  to    the  officer    who   in   each  court  a< 
in   the  capacity  of  an  assessor,  or  rather  it  \\ould 
seem   as    chairman   of    each    judicial    assemblage. 
Causes  of  different  descriptions  were  heard  in  dif- 
ferent courts.     The  distribution   of  duty  was  easy 
and  natural.       For  Attic  suits  Attie  citi/en>  \\« K 
never  wanting  to  act  as  legal   arbiters.       Pauuent 
was  unthought  of,    for  the  casual   requirements  of 
such  an  office  were  not    felt   to  be  a  burden.      Hut 
with    the    affectations    and    fallacies   of  empire   all 

»  Vesp.  Act  II.  8c.  1. 
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ua>  .  hanged.    Jurisdiction  in  a  great  variety    CHAT. 

>>\    thr   central  courU  of 

Athens ;    and  it  wan  exercised  in  cases  where  even 
both  the  litigants  were  citizens  of  an  allied  state. 

It    i-    in>t     unlikrly    that,    when    first     for    j 

ohjrrts     thr    business    nf    th«-«'    roUrU    WaS    8udd«-nl\ 

ceased,  some  difficulty  was  found  in  j»nn  uring 
at  all  timrs  a  sufficiently  nunierous  attendance;  a 
system  of  fines  for  nn  attendance,  and  even  the 
closing  of  certain  places  of  business  upon  occasions 
of  peculiar  importance,  had  been  tried  without 
effect;  and  tl  ires  may  have  thus 

:n  a  drMiv    to   ivn.i  -rmlilies  of 

jiuli.  ature  as  uim!  ible  as  from  tlicir  nature 

tin  \  were  •  apable  of  being  made.'*7 

•in  casual  appeals — probahK    in   the  nat 

\oluntaril\   -olicitrd  arbitrations  —  the  desire  of 

•uli.-atin^    upon   c\rr\    kind   of  suits   arose. 
thr    manitrM     injury    of   thr    alii.    :          '••-,    Athens 
usurped  tin-  juri-di«-tion  o\rr  tin-in  ;  and  the  number 

causes  was    th<  »   nuuh   augmented,    that 

t lu-re  were  more  to  decide  at  Ath.-n-  than  in  the 
whole  of  Greece  beside.*     Ever  n  had,  b\ 

ill.-  ruii-titution,  thr  right  of  sitting  as  often  as  he 
would  upon  thr  iimm-mus  juries  wh«  11  suits 

\\n-r   d.-ti-nniiied.*9     Suits  accuiuulatrd,  ;  was 

delayed,  tli  us  were  indinVrent  and  irrespon- 

-ible,    and   the   pro\in<iaU    inuriiiuivd    loudly.      To 


•  Schdmann,  chap.  4,  p.  57.  thooamixl,  but  of  thcat  not 

-  iwkh.  iwk  ll   ;  n  than  three  or  four  hundwT 

The  entire  number  compc-  Ublr,  took  part  in  any  par 

o  act  at  heliMti  was  £  ca« *-TbirWl, ch*j>  II 
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•HAP.    remedy  the  e\il,  recourse  was  had  to  the  expedient 
of  paying  every  juror  1>\  thed>\.     l-Yom  that  hour 

the  administration  of  colonial   justice  became  a  re- 
gular trade,  and  wasfollo\\<   1  as   an  auxiliary   means 
[m'lihood.30      "  Nearly  the  third  part    of  the 
citi/en-  sat  as  judges  every  da\ 

This  step  in  the  downward  path  of  ruin  ne\er 
could  be  afterward^  retraced.  The  well-working  of 
the  original  institution  of  the  heliaea,  as  it  was 
founded  by  Solon,  depended  altogether  on  the  check 
which  he  relied  on  mutual  interest  impoMno  upon 
corrupt  decision-,  and  the  opportunity  which  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  local  character  and 
usage  can  alone  supply  to  "jurors  of  the  \i(  inai 
Men  who,  in  a  limited  community,  arc  the  arbiters 
of  each  other's  rights  and  fortunes  have  an  inalienable 
motive  to  judge  righteously,  and  to  resist  the  en- 
trance of  venality  or  injustice.  A  man  is  not 
cheaply  bribed  to  wrong  his  neighbour  in  a  way  n 
liable  to  detection  as  a  judicial  fraud.  And  so  it 
was  at  Athens.  In  the  clear  and  healthy  morning 
of  her  life,  the  tribunals  were  confessedly  incorrupt  ; 
and  not  until  the  going  down  of  that  sun  which  had 
lit  up  the  whole  free  countenance  of  Greece,  do  we 
hear  of  a  different  state  of  things.  It  was  when  the 
idea  of  Solon  in  creatim:  such  a  tribunal  was  for- 
gotten in  the  panting  lust  of  power,  that  the  >c\\'- 
conHT\atiiiLr  principle  of  mutual  judgment  failed. 
Strangers  were  become  the  majority  of  the  suitors, 

»  Aristophanes,  Aves,  Act  1 1 1 .          "  Bockh,  Book  II.  §  1 4. 
*c.  7;  Ve*p.  Act  II.  »c.  1. 
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and  distant  hind*  tin*  ioena  of  tin  -it  disput6S ;  or, 
Mill  worse,  the  nflicU  to  bo  adjusted  wcro  botw66n 
intlueutial  members  of  the  ascendant  state  and  un- 
known citizens  of  a  suspected  tributary.  Picture 
tin*  poor  man,  as  he  came  from  far,  disheartened 
and  alone,  to  plead  his  cause  before  an  indifferent, 
fastidious  and  unaccountal  1  tribunal.  His  adver- 
sary meets  him  confidently  and  with  scorn — reckons 
nds  he  has  upon  tin-  jur\.  and  with 
hi>  tril>e  of  ready  witnesses  defies  his  opponent 
of;  the\  -taml  unequal  on  th6fWJ  thresh- 

.    if   ilii-    innate   force  of  truth   threaten    to   out- 

Ji  the  ne\er- failing  eloquence  of  opulent  wrong, 
who  shall  prevent  the  M-erct  interview — the  proffered 
hril.r  .-  What  influence  shall  wrestle  in  the  bosom 
of  a  weak  or  necessitous  man  against  temptation 
when  detection  is  almost  impossiM  i  the  puhlie 

synipatln,  it  it  heed  at  all,  is  ready  to  take  part 
\\ith  the  party  whom  it  kimus  rather  than  with 
him  whom  it  neither  recognises  nor  loves.  Take 
awa\  the  ha/a;  -lie  cla-ti< ,  all-pervad- 

,  and  sii  assure  of  puhli.  .md 

\ou  take  away  from  juridical  \irtue  that  which  is  as 
essential  to  its  being  as  the  influence  of  the  01 
aim. .-j. lirre  is  to  animal  life. 

In  the  progress  of  deterioration  all  •:  notsuc- 
cunil)  to  the  e\il  influence  at  once.  Hut  where  the 
conviction  hath  once  taken  hold,  that  the  fruit  of 

i>iity  may  be  reaped  with  impunitx,  the  U-lief 
too  soon  springs  up  that  none  are  to  be  depended 

»  Xcnophon,deRep.Ii: 
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CUM-,  on.  And  where  the  opport  unity  of  safe  and  luera- 
— ^ — '  tive  injustice  frequently  recurs,  the  line  edge  of 
<<.nscience  is  turned  ;  a  little  more  ill-usage,  and  it 
becomes  palpably  blunted.  Kach  one  con-ol< •<  liim- 
self  \\ith  the  poor  excuse  that  he  may  profit  much 
by  that  which  costs  the  state  but  little;  and  thus, 
to  use  the  mourn  i'ul  words  of  one  who  lived,  perhaps, 
to  grieve  that  he  had  hurried  on  the  <-ri>is  of  his 
country's  fate,  "  by  this  private  notion  cherished 
apart  by  every  one,  the  public  interest  and  repute 
are  saeriiieed,  and  the  common  weal  is  imperceptihlv 
brought  down  to  ruin." 

But  the  evil  of  the  self-overreach  in  111  of 

colonial  policy  was  perceived  too  late.  Pericles 
himself  could  not  admit,  much  less  surrender,  the 
\ain  pretensions  to  imperial  rule  that  were  the 
source  of  so  much  danger  and  demoralisation.  K  ve n 
by  him  the  principle  of  payment  was  applied  to 
the  assembly.  In  the  absence  of  any  system  of  re- 
presentation, those  who  held  the  legislative  frandii-e 
exercised  its  power  directly;  and  a  full  house,  upon 
a  party  question  at  Athens,  contained,  perhnps  two 
or  three  thousand  legislators.  By  the  law  of  Kphi- 
altes,  each  person  who  attended  the  sitting  and  re- 
corded his  vote,  received  three  oboli.34 

The  obvious  amount  of  these  payments  must 
have  formed  a  serious  annual  charge,  and  when 
permanently  added  to  the  cost  of  the  numerous 
festivals,  the  general  di>trihutions  of  corn,  and 

»  Pericles'  speech   in   Thuqr-          "  Bockh,  Book  II.  §  14. 
elides,  Lib.  I.  cap.  141. 
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r  gratuities  avowedly  instil  r  the  purpose 

\%  the  life  <>f  •  /ens  easy  niti. 

personal    indu  a    ruinous    hurd.-n    was 

icd,  which  eventually  destroyed  the  fiscal  capa- 

us  ,,f  the  state.  It  was  a  system  pregnant  with 
corruption,  hut  its  worst  consequences  seem  to 
have  been  less  of  a  direct  and  computable  kind  than 
of  a  subtle  and  consump 

Orphans,   and  us    who,    through    age   or  Poor 

ph\Mral  in tii-inii \.  had  been  reduced  to  indigence, 
were  entitled  in  receive  an  obolus  a-da\  from  the 
puhlie  fund  set  apart  for  tin-  purpose."  When  the 

it  of  self-support  in-  industry  began  to  be  re- 
laxed,  tlu-  pride  of  personal  independent «  lost  iU 
earlier  sensi  •  hers  were  not  ashamed  to 

appK  fur  puhli.-  relii-t.  \\  hen  donations  of  corn  "• 
those  fatal  gifts — wen  furnished  at  first  by  the  mu- 
nificence of  foreign  allies  or  the  bounty  of  indivi- 
duals, many  who  had  nexer  looked  fur  puhlie  aid 
before  looked  then.  1  progress  of  pauperisation 
has  ever  been  one  of  fearful  ceWiu.  The  man 
who  bad  stooped  to  be  fed  on  one  occasion,  only 
needed  some  pretence,  or  the  example  of  others,  to 
stoop  again.  And  from  this  degradation  many 
never  rose.  The  poor-rates  were  increased,  and 

•ii j »ts  were  made  to  curb  the  growing  mischief 
1>\  re-urtincr  to  growing  penalties.  Had  not  Solon 
made  idlen.  —  ;l  misdemeanour?  Ought  not  every 

i  to  work  who  was  able?     Some  were  fined, 
struck  off  the  roll  of  those  entitled  to  relit 
»  Thirl wmll.  ch.  SS.  »  lidckb.  Book  II.  f  II. 
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(  -H  \r.     but    the    evil    was    inveterate,    industrial   energy  had 
.  -  become  enenated,  and  social  pride  had  lied. 

Many  who  were    not   a-hamed  to  partake   of  the 


donations  of  corn,   if  not  of  the  daily  oholus, 


the    franchise.      A   decent    cloak    for   perma- 
nently   pen>ionin<:  themselves  was  all   that    was   re- 
quired ;   and    that   the   ingenuity  of  one    ALIA  rrhius 
wove.      He   proposed   a  law   whereby    the  pay  of 
everyone  attending  the  eeele>ia  was  raised  from  one 
obolus  to  three.     Sueli  a  proposal  ires,  of  course, 
immensely  ])opular,    and    it   passed   hv   acclamation  ; 
every  body  was  pleased  ;  but  Athens  thereby  bei 
unconx  ioudy,  to  commit  suicide  by  slow  poison. 
Twofold  The   evils  which   this   system   wrought   upon  the 

strength  and  weal  of  the  great  Ionian  commonwealth, 
these  were  twofold ; — the  one  of  a  si  lent  and-ubtlc  na- 
ture, working  internally  on  the  moral  and  intellectual 
susceptibilities,  and  developing  its  malific  influence 
by  degrees  so  gradual  as  to  render  its  progress  un- 
perceived  until  the  time  when  there  mi'jht  have 
been  some  possibility  of  arresting  it  had  passed; 
the  other  of  an  opposite  description,  and  dangerous 
to  the  existence  of  the  state,  from  the  effronten 
wherewith,  from  the  outset,  it  violated  the  mo-t 
obvious  sense  of  right  and  justice,  and  the  perti- 
nacity wherewith,  in  disregard  of  all  mnon-trance, 
it  was  persevered  in  to  the  end.  By  the  former 
the  national  character  was  undermined,  hv  the  latter 
the  national  strength  : — the  one,  because  of  those 
who  received  these  >tipends,  the  other,  becau^'  of 
those  from  whose  revenues  thev  were  extorted. 


><l  > 

.-iii/.-ns  were,  as  a  clans,  taught  to  look  in    < 
coniu  'If    tril)u!«>   of  tlu*   allies  for 

instead  of  to  their  own  individual  industry.     The 
simplii  it\   and 

all  m\>  i  in  this  respect  impossible.     In  the 

corned}  >e  Wasps,"— -the  apt  designation  given 

l»\  \  !•-••. j.liaues  to  the  unproductive  and  mis- 
.  lncvous  swarm  of  jurors, — a  favourer  of  the  system 
is  made  to  nimnerale  its  resources  and  how  they 
ht  be  IKM  ,ird : — 

\  ow  reckon  o\cr  what  a  ram  of  tribute 
Comes  yearly  to  us  from  the  robject  towns, 
Beside  the  hundredth^  tolb,  and  import  duea, 

ts,  and  penalties  aod  coofbcatioo^ 
Making  in  all  well-nigh  two  tbounnd  taki> 

i  iat  Mgninea  Oom  that  the  dieMte'  pay,- 
Some  ie ven  nore  and  ten  talents  i'  the  year  ? 


And  were  we  not  too  much 

ry  one  of  os  might  with  ease  grow  rich  : 
Do  not  a  thousand  cities  yield  us  tribute  ? 

I*  appropriate  to  twenty  men, 
\\\  might  well  be  fed, 

Instead  of  looking,  labourer-like,  for  daily  fee*.*** 

And  in  •• 'I  he  Knights,"  the  poet  introduces  Cleoa 
promising  the  people  that,  when  tlu-\  had  conquered 
Arcadia,  tl  uld  each  have  five  oboli  a-day. 

hi-  \\it  and  imeetive  were  alike  unavailing,  far 
the  temper  and  habits  of  the  many  were  <  handed. 

!>»•  riM|»lo\»'d.  t<»  Irani  dili^-nth   while  young h 
to  work  in  some  useful  avocation  in  ripe  years,  and 
ir  t<>  possess  others  with  the  benefits  of 
experience,  whni  the  days  of  physical  intimiio  drew 

was,  as  we  hate  seen,  the  practical  idea  of  Greek 

•  InVesp.AdIl.fc.  I. 
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CHAP,  uorth.  \Varfaring,  it  is  tnu>,  often  absorbed  too 
large  a  portion  of  a  obuoi'i  life-toil.  Hut  whatever 
its  other  e\il  consequences,  war,  as  it  was  wajjvd  by 
a  citizen  soldiery,  animated  by  patriotism,  pride,  or 
ambition,  \va<  tar  from  interniprini:  the  babits  of 
endurance,  which,  during  intervals  of  peace,  \v«  i . 
applied  to  better  things.  For  tbe  re>t,  what  Ilesiod 
suiio — and  Solon,  as  the  common  sense  of  mankind 
embodied  in  the  forms  of  law  —  that  e\erv  irood 
man  should  have  something  useful  to  do — I 
established  a<  an  axiomatic  truth  of  Ionic  life  before 
the  trials  and  the  triumphs  of  the  Persian  war. 
With  the  great  expansion  of  commerce  subsequent 
to  that  period,  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth  in 
private  hands,  a  new  class,  possessing  opportunist  - 
of  leisure,  arose.  But  their  leisure,  as  it  respired 
nothing  but  industry,  tainted  not  the  popular  at- 
mosphere with  the  breath  of  indolence.  Intellec- 
tual pursuits  of  varied  kinds,  foreign  travel,  physical 
science,  objects  of  art,  education,  engaged  many  of 
those  who,  having  realised  fortunes  in  trade,  did  not 
think  fit  to  pursue  the  business  of  acquisition  far- 
ther. Others,  who  were  of  a  different  mind,  con- 
tinued to  follow  the  active  callings  which  of  so 
many  lucrative  kinds  were  open  to  them.  But  it 
was  not  the  fashion  to  affect  an  idle  or  useless  life, 
and,  professedly  at  least,  every  man,  beside  the 
occasional  participation  in  public  affairs,  had  some- 
thing to  do.38 

And  so  industry  and  its  bracing  exercises  might 
have  lasted  long  had  not  politics  been  turned  into  a 

"  Thucvclidcs.  Lib.  1 1.  cap.  40. 
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trade.      Hut  the  fees  to  Toters  and  to  juror*  intro- 
cd  new  thoughts  and  feelings,  littlr  in 


with    thoM'   <>f  >rlt'-*uHtainin£   legitimate    industry. 
The  wealthy  of  the  merchants  were  not  to  be  in 
dueed  by  them  to  leave  r  Denial  avo- 

cations. Some  of  the  eupatride  preferred  residing 
in  the  country,  or  abroad,  though  by  doing  so, 
under  the  Attic  system,  they  were  debarred  from 
the  exercise  of  legislative  power;  and  the 

ion  may  be  applied  to  a  considerable 
,  of  thoxe  ;  |M»Ml>ly  answering  in  some 
to  our  agricultural  middle  class)   "  who  general  1\ 
dwelt   in   the  country,   and  did  not  trouble  them- 
selves   much    with    irnintf    up    to    the  city   to    take 
any  part  in  politics."*     All  who  from  the  force 
imln  xlual   character   aspired  to  celebrity  in  t: 
specific   pursuits   shunned,    we   may  be   sure,    th<- 
time-  wasteful  «  -ourt  or  assembly.     After  these   de- 
ductions who  remain.  <1  -     All  who  were  bv  con 
tution  feeble,  or  through  ill-fortune  needy  —  all  who, 
through  accident  or  their  dpahility,  had  lost 

some  of  those  advantages  to  which  we  are  apt  to 
ascribe  the  prosperity  of  our  neighbours,  —  all  " 
havinp  hem  once  lured  from  \irtuou<  courses,  felt 
the  resumption  of  M-lf-dcmini;  toil  rather  more 
irksome  than  it  used  to  be  before  to  them,  —  all 
whom  injustice  had  warped,  ill-Miecess  disheartened, 
or  the  cold  kiss  of  sorrow  fascinated,  till  hope  and 
energy  were  benumbed  within  their  once  quick- 

*  Sehomm.n.  Introd.  p 
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beating  bosoms;  —  all  of  these,  the  very  element- 
that  in  every  community  it  is  the  hardest  task  of 
eminent  wisdom  to  care  t.»r  \\ith  ;i  silent  and  a 
gentle  care — to  stimulate,  engage,  and  occupy, — 
for  the  energetic  will  he  lm>y  of  themselves  ;  these 
\\erc  they  whom  the  excuse  of  duty  which  some- 
body must  do,  and  the  inducement  of  reward 
for  devoting  their  time  to  its  performance,  gra- 
dually beguiled,  first  into  frequent  neglect  of 
their  business  at  home,  then  into  confirmed  dis- 
relish for  its  more  laborious  and  less  exciting 
details,  and  finally  into  an  appetite  for  judicial 
and  political  meddling,  which,  when  it  lacked 
plausibly  useful  objects,  soon  learned  to  find 
abundance  of  mischief  to  do.  The  ecclesia,  which 
was  originally  designed  to  meet  only  at  reasonable 
intervals,  became  an  almost  permanent  body.  When 
it  had  nothing  else  to  do,  impeachments  of  public 
functionaries,  got  up  by  the  informers,  filled  the  in- 
tolerable void.  Every  branch  of  the  administration 
was  the  subject  of  its  minute  and  capricious  inqui- 
>ition;  and  when  to  this  are  added  the  sad  in_ 
dients  of  party  rancour  and  personal  spleen,  we 
cannot  wonder  at  the  decay  of  all  healthful  feel  in .ir 
which  the  narrative  of  Athenian  life  thenceforward 
mournfully  betra\ 

Devotion  to        ^  e  can  readily  imagine,  however,  how  long  the 
self-delusion   mav  have   la-ted  with   many  men,   that 
in  this  change  of  occupation  they  were  rather  meri- 
toriously devoting   their   time  and  talents — as  the 
ing  is — to  the  public  service  ;  and,  doubtless,  too, 
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ille}' flattered  themselves  with  the  persuasion  that, 
as  participants  in  the  enactment  of  good  laws,  and 

in  their  ju>t  administration,  they  were  engaged  in 
the  noblest  work  \\lii.-li  man  has  here  to  do: — as  if 
this  noblest  work  were  nut  the  hardest  also,  if  done, 
as  it  above  all  k  needs  to  be  done,  in  the 

most  workmanlike  manner.  Hut  vanity  is  ready 
to  mine  in  at  am  call,  and  will  uhYr  in  rarr\  anv 
load.  The  de  of  abilities  and  t:  he 

puhlie  service  is  truly  a  right  hunum ••' 
— worthy  of  its  reward.  Hut  it*  all  other  < 
gifts  are  rare  among  mankind,  still  more  is  this  of 
tit  in-—  i'.-!-  Mipreme  ml,-  exercised,  as  it  was  at 
Athens,  irresponsihK.  With  us,  judges  and  legis- 
lators are  few  and  t,iM.-,  it'  not  in  <.ne  way 
then  in  some  other;  even  our  jurors,  who  are  l«-ir 
hut  tpie-tions  of  mere  fact  to  try,  are  in  each  case 
few  and  amenable  to  opinion.  But  where  a  bench 
of  justice  was  unlimited  in  number,  and  a  legisla- 
ture dixided  into  majorities  and  minorities  of  thou- 
sands, the  practical  sense  of  responsibility  was  want- 
ing, and  the  ground->well  of  popular  feeling,  lashed 
by  the  breath  of  eloquence,  was  the  sole  element  of 
law.  Of  the  poor,  listless,  vain,  -plenetie  man,  who  w  ill 
dig,40 and  to  beg  from  indiudu  1  ashamed, 
turnini:  patriot  for  want  of  somewhat  else  to  do,  and 
hugging  his  poor  empty  casket,  largely  inscribed 
with  "devotion  to  the  public  service," — what  shall 
we  say  ?  Among  the  lea-t  har-h  of  those  rebukes 


Avc*,  Act  III.  «c.7. 
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CHAIV  that  hi-  pestilent  presumption  merits  and  prn\nke-, 
• — .— >  — that  it  were  decidedly  cheaper  for  society,  were 
it  possible  to  buy  up  all  such  devoted  servants  at 
their  highest  self-named  price,  with  the  understand- 
iui:  that  upon  no  pretext  whatever  should  any  of  the 
-er vices  be  performed. 

Theco«t  'I  he  jurors  at  three  oboli  may  have  saved  the 

expense  of  high  salaries  to  a  certain  number  of 
>trietly  professional  functionaries.  But  dear  judges 
her  cheap  jurors  proved  to  Athcn>.  The  unfor- 
tunate system  which  called  them  into  legal  being, 
had  in  the  end  to  answer  for  the  creation  of 
a  permanent  class  of  stipendiary  men  of  public 
spirit.  The  industry  of  the  country  lost  so  many 
hands,  while  its  consumption  lost  no  mouths.  Yet 
even  this  must  have  been  but  the  first-fruits  of 
the  evil.  When  many  were  seen  to  devote  their 
time  to  the  public  service  for  pay,  many  more  began 
to  think  that  they  also  had  an  occasional  hour  of 
their  ignorance  or  thoughtlessness  to  devote  ;  what 
hundreds  did  often,  thousands  did  occasionally,  and 
the  tendency  was  ever  on  the  increase.  Then  suits 
became  more  frequent,  fees  were  multiplied:  and 
minor  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  people  were  in- 
creased. Some  learned  to  canvass,  and  forgot  their 
trade;  and,  while  more  than  one  branch  of  com- 
merce died  out  aim  mi;  the  Athenians,  the  only  new 
trade  that  we  hear  of  in  those  latter  times  was  that 
of  speeches-making.  To  this  it  literally  came  ;  na\, 
the  custom  was  so  notorious  that  Plutarch  tells, — not, 
indeed,  without  a  sigh  of  shame  and  scom, — who  the 
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perrons  were  in  tin-  line  of  business,  and 
the  prices    which    they  got   for  an  article   of  fair 

length   and 

But  productive  industry  wan  undermined; 

the   h  indi\  idu.il       It  Impendence,   out  of 

which  so  HIM.  h  of  the  greatness  and  goodness  of 

had  sprung,   were  by  degrees  forgotten. 

In-tead  <>f  eaeh  member  of  the  community  relying, 
as  in  leas  vain  I -in  hra\.-r  days,  on  his  own  personal 
energy  and  perseverance,  thrift  and  toil,  the  < 
monweahh  came  to  be  regarded  by  a  large  class  of 
til.-  eiti/ens  as  a  possession  to  be  enjoyed  in  joint. 
stock  amongst  them  ;  and  their  statesmen  had  of 
necessity  a  perpetual  motiu  to  suggest  measures 
that  either  promised  an  immediate  addition  to  tin- 
public  resources,  or  that  afforded  new  pretences 
squandering  >ueh  as  already  existed.  Private  ac- 
(juiMiion  was  neglected  in  public  expenditure,  and 
thoughts  of  business  in  the  craving  for  exciten 

The  ,,•!,•!) rated  tkeoricon,  or  allowance  to  the 
poorer  eiti/ens  to  ennhle   them   to  attend  the  pu 
festivals  and  amu-  became  in  tim  the 

most  palpable,  though  hardK  a  <  riminally  important 
abuse  of  the  state.  OriginalK  it  consisted  of  a  gift 
from  the  treasury  of  two  oboli  to  every  registered 
eiti/en  \\ho  chose  to  accept  it.  us  the  price  of  hi- 
admi  — ion  t«»  the  theatre.  If  -j)ent  h\  him  who 
received  it  on  its  professed  purpose,  the  primary  end 
was  answered;  and  if  retained  to  furnish  more 

"  Ptaureh.  in  \  it.  Ont. 
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CHAP,  urgent  wants, — though  of  this  \\e  hear  hut  little 
mention,  —  it  was  probably  deemed  that  a  still 
greater  good  was  accompli  shed.  It  is  obvious,  from 
the  complaints  to  which  it  finally  irave  rite,  that  the 
drain  it  caused  from  the  national  revenue  was 
vastl\  Mvollen  beyond  its  original  dimensions  hut 
whether  by  the  augmentation  of  the  sum  Liiveii  at 
each  time,  or  by  the  more  frequent  recurrence  of 
distributions,  does  not  very  distinctly  appear.42  It 
has  been  estimated,  with  apparent  justice,  that  the 
annual  expense  of  the  theoricon  could  not  have  been 
less  than  7000/.  or  8000/., — an  outlay  of  some  im- 
portance, undoubtedly,  to  a  limited  exchequer,  but 
which  could  not,  in  an  economic  point  of  view, 
have  materially  contributed  to  the  impoverishment 
or  embarrassment  of  Athens.  But  it  formed  a 
conspicuous  link  in  the  chain  of  indolent  depend- 
ence on  public  resources  for  support,  which  the 
degenerate  Greeks  had  forged  for  themselves,  and 
to  whose  tasteful  but  ruinous  weight  they  were  con- 
tinually adding.  Being  obvious  and  tangible,  it  was 
chosen  by  Demosthenes  as  an  inexhaustible  text, 
from  which  he  hoped  to  harangue  his  countrymen 
back  to  a  sense  of  national  courage  and  self-denial ; 
and  in  which  he  failed,  as  all  others  have  done  who 
believe  that  popular  spirit  or  constancy  is  a  crop  to 
be  raised  from  rhetorical  seed.  Eloquence  is  a 
noble  element  of  power  when  that  whereunto  it  i< 
applied  is  sound  :  —  it  can  smelt  the  ore  and  render 

«  Bockh,  Hook  II.  §13. 
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it  «lu«  tile,  tempered,  elastic,  keen.     Hut  what  can    CHAF. 

lint   blast  do  with   the   dross  but  prove  it? — 

<•  tli.it   it   is  indeed  but  dross,  ami  n<»t  ore, — 
that   it  is  tit  ..nl\  to  be  cast  a\N      I     These  financial 

theses  of  Demosthenes  are  truly  of  a  ghaatly 
hrii:  they  are  the  best  Greek,  'tis  said,  t 

was  ever  spoken  ;  and  they  were  addressed  to  the  best 
ami  most  applausive  auditors  th.it  ever  sat  to  be— 
amused.     Hut,  after  all,  is  it  not  manifest  that  they 
understood  not  Demosthenes,  nor  ho  tin-in  -    i;: 
scornful   Pho.  i..M.  \\h«.  ni.ul.-  no  speeches  about  the 
theoricon,  enmpivhemled    the   hopelessness  of  tin- 
case  much  better,      In  vain    1  )cmosthenes  exhausted 

3  tr'n-k  <>t'  speech  to  wheedle  his  auditors  into 

.  he  would  hardh  rail  it  nixing,  a  portion  of 

the  UK  .n,  \  they  spent  upon  their  luxuries  and  pastimes 

to  national  and  useful  purposes.      He  was  worth 

bearing,  so  mm  h  so  that  "the  house  filled,"  as  we 

when   the  great  statesman  was  to  speak.     He 
rose,   and — flattered   thm  y  applauded,  and 

he  advised   them.      lie  told    them   that    they  were 
uneoni|urrahle    it'  they  would   but  give  their  state 
fair   pla\.       He    thundered    torh    defiance   of  t 
foe  in  accents  that  they  declared  unsurpassable  for 
grandeur  ami   jmr'r  tion  ;    hut,   \\hen   he  had 

d,    the\    went    t'orth    to  eat  and  drink,    un} 
suaded   and    unrestrained,    though    he  had    proved 

that  to-morrow  the  independence  of  ountrv 

i 

mu-t  <i 

For  a  moment,  indeed,  Demosthenes  seemed  to 
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(»IAP.    have   succeeded;    and  lie  induced  the  assembly  to 
enact  or  revive  a  law  by  which  on  occasion  of  im- 
pending war  the  pay  of  the  troops  was  made  charge- 
able   on    the    Theorie  Fund.       But     the    effort    of 
self-denial  into  which    they  had  been   cajoled  was 
irkxnne  and   transitory  ;    and   Eubulus  persuaded 
them,    soon    afterwards,   to   revoke-    what    they   had 
done,  and,  hy  way  of  silencing  further  importunity  or 
remonstrance,  it  was  decreed  that,  whosoever  should 
in   future  propose  to  divert  any  portion  of  the  fund 
to  military  purposes  should  be  deemed  a  traitor.43 
o  ui          (  )f^rr    influences    also    were    at  work    equally 
»ition.        malign.      While    the   excess   of  party  spirit  warped 
the  popular  judgment,  over- taxation  bent  the  OIMV 
proud  feeling  of  personal  independence.     Instances 
that  had   once  been  rare  of  persons  falsely  under- 
valuing their  property  grew  common  ;    that  which 
had  been  in  the  buoyant  days  of  national  prosperity 
a  matter  of  boast  was  become  a  cause  for  appre- 
hension.    We  are  not  left  in  any  doubt  as  to  the 
cause.     Wealth  was  formerly  a  means  of  enjoyment 
and  power,  because  the  prodigal  state  did  not  then 
covet  its  subjects'  goods  ;  and  direct  taxes  were  then 
paid  eheert'ully  as  extraordinary  expedients  to  meet 
some   transient    need  ;  but  wealth  was  now  a  mark 
for  exaction's    aim,   and,  fe;ir--tri«  ken,  it   sought  to 
hide    it-elf    idly    or    in    exile.        Many    fraudulent 
deviee<  were  resorted  to,  and  false  returns  made  to 

4    IVtitua,  Legea  Atticse,  Lib.      mcntar.  p.  477,— 4th  year  Olymp. 
IV  tit.  10,  §9.;  Ibid.  §10,  Com- 
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the  officers  of  public  valuation."     Detection,  fol-    «ur. 
lowed  by  severe  punishment,  whetted  the  destructive 
appetite  of  inquisition  into  private  (ircumttances  and 
domestic   life,   than  which   no  baser  or  more  de- 
moralising passion  ever  seised  upon  an  overbearing 
and  irresponsible  assembly.      Such   a  tendency  is 
always  evil,  always  to   be  withstood   and   banned 
while  in  its  dastard  in.  ij-i.-n,  \  ,   hut,  once  matured, 
its  taint  is  hard  of  cure,  and  hard  in  proportion  as 
those  who  have  been  affected  h\  it  are  numerous. 
A  sense  of  oppression  in   the  many,  when  an 
garchic   government    plays  the  odious  part  of  fiscal 
inquUitor,  seldom  fails,  sooner  or  later,  to  engender 
resistance  and  the  means  of  extirpating  the  evil. 
But  if  a  debauched  or  demented  popular  opinion 
i)  the  pur-uit,  and  the  objects  of  its  perse- 
cution are  comparatively  few,  what  chance  of  re- 
me<l\,  \\hat    hope  of  justice,  \\hat   limit   to  the  bit- 
less  and  hatred  of  those  who,  if  not  compacted 
self-defenM\el\  into  conspiracy,  are  driven  to  seek 
for  >afet\  in  desertion  of  their  country  and  ali« 
of  the  wealth  whereof  it  has  proved  it-elf  unworthy? 
Political  vanity  and  social  indolence  grew  apace,  n 
-tant  occupation  in  business  was  become  ii 
ahly  irksome.     Work  must  somehow  still  be  done: 
— why  not,  then,  employ  more  sla 
zen's  proper  mode  of  spend  i  HIT  lit*' — as  high  names 
in  philosophy  averred,  being  in  puhlic  affairs  and 
retinc, 1  leisure.     Slaves  were*  multiplied,  their  price 

*'  Ffrffifch.  Booh  III.  C  6. 
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x.  rose,  and  the  supply  of  them  from  abroad  grew  steady 
'  and  extensive  ;  but  the  elasticity  and  energy  of  free 
labour  perceptibly  sank  in  proportions-its  thrift 
and  zeal  were  replaced  by  wastefulnos — fa  practical 
busino-hahits  were  undermined : — can  we  doubt 
that  tbe  cost  of  production  was  fatally  augmented, 
and  tbat  tbe  fabrics  of  Athens  were  undersold  in 
foreign  marts,  and  not  improbably  in  her  own? 

Murmurs  begin  to  be  simultaneously  heard  at  the 

255 Sxi.  increased  price  of  provisions  and  the  difficulty  of 
finding  remunerative  employment.  Capital  exited 
in  greater  masses  probably  than  ever.  For  a  certain 
time  previous  to  the  Macedonian  conquest  of  the 
East,  gold  had,  it  is  true,  Lrnmn  scarce  in  Greece — 
why,  it  were  no  easy  problem  now  to  solve.  But 
that  Athenian  embarrassment  and  stagnation  were 
not  caused  by  such  comparative1  scarcity,  is  palpable 
from  the  fact,  that  from  the  death  of  Alexander — 
while  unheard-of  and  almost  incredible  quantities 
of  the  precious  metals,  liberated  from  the  Oriental 
treasuries  where  they  had  for  ages  been  accumulat- 
ing, were  poured,  with  undiscrim mating  prodigality, 
over  the  civilised  world,  and  peculiarly  throughout 
Greece — Athenian  trade  seems  to  languish  more 
pitiably  than  ever,  and  all  the  evil  symptoms  of 
incurable  decay  develope  themselves  with  more  ra- 
pidity. 

Food-  The  decay  of  industry  brought  with  it  a  sense  of 

distrust  and  uncertainty,  whose  baleful  fruits  began 
to  manifest  themselves  in  unsteady  supplies  and 
widely  fluctuating  prices.  Then  arose  the  cry  of 
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too  dear ;  and  the  populace*  ma« 

d  \\ith  i  'ii  and  in.  aj.ahlo  of  disentangling 

-uhtle  web  of  misdiiet,  in  whose  meshes  their 
.  Mindly  assailed  the  corn-dealers,  as  the 
their  sufferings  seemed  attri- 
ible,  and  called  for  the  revival  of  the  obsolete 
•  whi.h  1 1.  In  hi  ted  engrossing.     By  one  of  these 
it  had  been  ien  that  any  person  should,  upon 

;e  same  occasion/'  purchase  more  than  titty  times 
the  contents  of  a  phormus, — the  \\ieker-ha-ket  or- 
dinarily iiM'd  in  earning  com.  Sueh  baskets  were 

neei.'ssarily  of  a  standard  si/e,  and  the\  are  >uppo>ed 
to  ha\e  eontained  a  iiiediiunus  each,  that  is,  from 
eight \  to  ninet\  pound-.  What  the  legal  definition 
of  "  the  same  occasion"  may  have  been  we  know 
•lie  lamentations  «,f  the  orators  at  the 
continued  praetiee  of  monopolising  grain  cease  for 
a  time  only  to  break  forth  anew.  Then  we  hear  of 
no\el  remedies, — the  dealer>  in  corn  not  being  al- 
lowed to  charge  more  than  a  certain  percentage  as 
profit,  under  heavy  penalties.  This  also  proving 
futile,  the  el<x(ueiiec  of  the  demagogues  waxes  more 
and  more  h\-terieal,  and  the  "  food- u Mirers"  must 
be  punished  \\ith  death:  all  which  fury  naturally 
proves  wholh  ineffectual, —  obdurate  com-dealers, 
juvi,  rring  to  take  the  pri.  e  of  their  goods  at  the 
ri-k  of  their  lives,  than  to  eomply  with  the  frantic- 
law  ;  or  proh.ihU  ealeiilatin*:.  \\ith  smugglers'  th: 
that  they  could  better  afford  to  bribe  the  revenue 
officers  out  of  -and  profits  than  to  do  an 
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imreinunerative  business  upon  j)hil;intlin)])ic  prin- 
ciples  according  to  law.  "  Lysias  cannot  say  cnou^li 
of  the  \illany  of  thc-c  men  :  the  public  loss  was 
their  gain  ;  and  so  much  did  they  rejoice  at  the 
approach  of  national  distress,  that  they  never  failed 
in  havim:  the  earliest  mtelliirenee,  or  they  fabricated 
bad  news  —  that  corn-ships  from  the  Pontus  had 
gone  down, — that  certain  ports  had  been  blockaded 
— or  that  negotiations  for  peace  were  broken  off: 
even  in  tranquil  times  did  they  frequently  annoy 
their  fellow-citizens  at  large,  by  buying  up  quan- 
tities of  corn,  and  refusing  to  sell  when  it  began  to 
rise  in  price."*5  Demosthenic,  too,  found  it  politic 
to  invent  original  epithets  of  reproach  against  these 
incorrigible  dealers,  and  no  doubt  increased  his 
popularity  thereby.  All  agree,  however,  that 
neither  eloquence  nor  edicts,  persuasion  nor  in- 
vective, offers  of  reward  nor  additions  to  the  peep- 
ing and  listening  corps  who  lived  by  informing, ** 
neither  pecuniary  mulcts  nor  threats  of  death,  availed 
to  cure  the  evil.  It  had  been  marvellous  indeed  it' 
they  had  ;  the  cause  of  the  evil  lay  elsewhere,  as  the 
orators  probably  well  knew. 

long  as  the  community  was  in  a  healthy  state 
we  hear  nothing  of  "  food-u-ury  ;''  yet  the  popula- 
tion was  then  certainly  greater,  and  the  amount  of 
national  wealth  was  as  certainly  less.  Neither  is 
there  any  reasonable  ground  of  conjecture  that  the 

.«•  B6ckh,Book  I.  §  15.  «  Plutarch.  <k  Anini.  Tranquil.  M 
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average    supply    of    ^rain    vsas    \\ithhcld    In     UIMM-     c  IUP 

mis  ulm  had  long  been  accustomed  to  «  —  /•!- 
luok    t<»   ill.-    Athenians  as  their  best  customer*. 
But  no  supply   is  sufficient,  and  no  price   is  low 

ui  unemployed  people;  and  a  community 
with  artiti.-ial  wants,  Urge  classes  of  whom  depend 
upon  tin*  in  trm<r  prices  and  wages  for  the  mean- 
coin  not  of  actual  subsistence,  stand  far  more 

in  need  of  the  morals  and  the  means  of  profitable 
indu*tr\  than  a  jM'opli'  who,  unused  to  occasional 
seasons  of  expensive  cnj<»  jnard  by  habitual 

frugality   against   the    bitterness  of  periodical  pri- 

ln  ooasoos  of  embarrassment,  when  tome  of  th«-  i 
inces  mutinied,  and  less  tribute  came  in,  «.r 
during  a  war  that  consumed  large  sums  that  other- 
wise  had  been  divided  in  one  shape  or  other  among 
the  population  of  Athens,  the  pressure  of  want 
became  intolerable,  and  the  vexation  and  discontent 
•  >t  the  mult  it  ud'-  iked  itself  upon  the  corn- 
dealers.  The  orators,  whose  business  it  was  to  watch, 
and  if  p.  antieipate.  their  even  humour  and 

caprice,  had  always  something  fierce  and  patriotir  to 
launch  against  a  set  of  men  ea-ih  assailed,  and 
whom  none  cared  to  defend.  Hut  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  they  were  all  equally  -ineere  in  ascrib- 
ing the  mi-en  <>t  the  populace  to  the  contraband 
mnnupnlN  nt  \\  small  number  of  traders,  who  could 
no  more  ba\  up  a  tietitious  price  of  wheat  in 

a  perfectly  free  port  like  Atlun-.  than  they  could 
have  put  floodgates  on  the  Hellespont  That  prices 
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\r  rose  and  fell  rapidly  and  calamitously  durinir  the 
< _  decline  of  tin*  republic  is  indisputable;  and  pro- 
bably tbc  supply  from  abroad  was  at  times  irre- 
.lar,  though  of  that  we  rarely  find  mention.  Irre- 
.'.arity,  howe\er,  is  fairly  pre>mueahle  from  tlie 
frequent  and  sudden  ox-illations  from  prosperity 
and  lavish  expenditure  to  panic,  loss,  and  keen 
privation,  to  which  the  latter  days  of  Athens  v. 
exposed.  But  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat,  that 
such  proofs  of  a  diseased  social  condition  are  notori- 
ously to  be  found  in  uncommercial  state-  as  \\ell  as 
those  once  eminent  for  trade  ;  and  we  at  least  need 
not  look  far  for  a  signal  instance  of  the  direful 
recurrence  of  such  calamities  among  a  people,  all 
of  whoH»  food  is  grown  at  home,  and  who  perish  for 
want  amid  enough  and  to  spare  for  extensive 
exportation. 

Projector  The  financial  difficulties,  from  which  Athens  \\as 
ion*  seldom  for  any  long  continuance  free,  from  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  engaged  the  so- 
licitude of  not  a  few  men  of  sagacity  and  worth  who 
took  part  in  her  counsels,  and  more  than  one  of 
whom  propounded  schemes  of  amendment  and 
reform.  The  impossibility  of  finding  adequate  and 
remunerati\e  employment  appears  to  have  been  the 
most  pressing  evil  in  Isocrates'  time.  He  knew  how 
keenly  the  same  \\ant  of  profitable  occupation  was 
felt  in  many  of  the  tributary  states  ;  and  he  wisely 
judged  that  no  more  popular  and  useful  measure 
could  be  devised  than  one,  which  would  lighten  the 
burden  of  useless  hands  at  home,  and  at  the  same 
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move  tome  of  the  restless  and  disaffected 

ii  that  .hafed  at  the  ascendancy  «t  At!,,  n^ 

tin-  Mirrouiidiui:  <-ni'-.  II  hercfore  recommended 
a  plan  of  j..int  rolmiUatioii.  —  the  colonies  to  be 
I  '.Tiued  by  selected  persons  out  of  tin*  Attic  and 

r   roimnunitie>,  \vlio,    it'  tlie\    \\ould    hring  with 

tli.  -in  all  the  good  qualities  they  respect  i\.-l\  possess, 

44  agreeing  only  to  omit  <>n  all  hands  the  madness  of 

th.-ir   iinitiial  hate/'   \\ould  easily   find  fresh  lands 

beyond  tin-  MM  to  -rttle  in,  uhere  they  might  not 

t>e  secure  of  abundance  for  themselves,  but 

•4  all  whom  the\    \\ould    lra\r  at'h-r  tln'in  lacking 

necessaries   at   hon  l*iiror(unatcl\,   there  is 

little  that  would  l.-a.l  i^  i<>  hrlic\c  that  this  advice, 
so  wise  as  a  palliative  of  existing  evil,  was  ever 
practically  attt  ndrd  to. 

l.\.  -ur^us   uho  was  head   of  the    treasury   for 
many  years,  and  who  probahh    understood  better 
than   most  other  mm  nt  lii^  tim<>  the  financial  con- 
dition   ot   tlie  state,  seems   to  have   attempted  no 
n«.\t»l  specific  as  a  rrmrd\,  hut  to  have  relied  rail 
upon   rigid  impartiality  in  the  allocation  and  col- 
lection nt'thc  taxes,  and  vigilant  econ<>m\  in  il 
outlay.     Under  hU  \irtuous   administration  a  teiu- 
poraryn  \i\il    to<>k    place,  so  that   lie  was  aM< 
provide   fun.U   t'or   the   re;  certain  walls  and 

fortresses  that   had  fa  decay,   and  e\ 

devote  considerable  sums  to   th«-  »n  of  new 

editiees   of  UM-    and   t.ruaiuent    in    the   rit\.    uithmit 
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imposing  new  taxes,  or  anticipating  the  future 

of  the  state.48     It  was  when  he  remembered  these 

things  that  Demosthenes  was  wont  to  boast  that, 

r  all   her  losses,  Athens  possessed   financial  re. 
sources  greater  still  than  those  of  all  Greece  beside. 

A  curious  pamphlet,  commonly  ascribed  to 
>daire- Xenophon,  hut  the  authorship  of  which  is  doubted, 
contains  a  summary  of  Athenian  revenues,  and  then 
proceeds  to  give  various  suggestions  for  rendering 
them  more  profitable  and  secure.  Among  these,  the 
most  notable  are  a  recommendation  that  increased 
favour  should  be  shewn  to  foreigners,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  induced  to  take  up  their  permanent 
residence  at  Athens ;  and  a  plan  for  the  pre- 
emption of  slaves  by  the  state,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  sold  to  individuals  at  a  profit,  and  hired 
out  advantageously  to  those  who  farmed  the  mines.49 
It  did  not  require  Attic  intelligence  to  perceive  t.» 
what  such  a  system  must  tend  ;  but  we  do  not  find 
that  any  attempt  was  made  to  carry  the  suggestion 
into  practice. 

ivopoM-.i  Another  project  for  raising   an   additional   re- 

venue \va<,  that  which  lias  somewhat  inappropri- 
ately been  termed  a  scheme  for  turning  the  import 
of  tin  and  lead  into  a  government  monopoly.50  The 
faet  as  stated  by  Aristotle  seems  to  be,  that  the 
Athenians  were  advised  by  IVthocles  to  enable  the 
officers  of  the  port  to  receive  all  the  lead  and  tin 

*  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Oral.  cap.          *  Beckmann,  HM.  Inventions. 
VII.  §H.  IV.  §21. 

•  Xenophon,  deVect.  14. 
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that  was  entered  I«T  dm\  in  the  ordinary  way,  and    <H\ 

nnt  (.»  L'i\e  it  01  Miption  1 1 m lor  a  payment  — 

of  six  drachmas  the  talent  \\n_-lif.         It  is  supposed 
the  onl  i  !M!".  prier  of  lead  was  two  drachmas;" 

proposition  amounted  consequently  to  a  duty  of 
two  hundred  per  cent  »n  t)io  average  value;  but  this 
in  no  respect  resembled  what  we  understand  by 
monopoly  'I'h.-  details  of  fm.m.  i.il  fair-speech  and 
tolls  ha\r  for  tin-  most  part  perished;  but  enough 
remain*  tn  indicate  their  characterise^  fn.in  the 
first  aberration  troin  a  sound  economy,  under 
cles,  to  the  fatal  struggle  with  Macedon.  T in-nee* 
forwanl  "  the  expenses  of  the  state  increased  as 
j.nl.li.-  principle  .l.-.-lin,-,!  ;  '  and  excessive  taxation 
naturally  tull..ur«l  in  its  train.  An  upright  and 
al>lr  till. in.  in-,  like  the  treasurer  Lycurgus,  sue- 
^ionally  in  bringing  tin-  im-oine  \\ithin 
the  expeiuliture,  or  even  in  producing  a  surplus 
rexemie  t«>r  the  time  being.5*  But  the  evils  were 
uneradicated  ;  the  hi<Ji  duties  were  not  str  <  km 
d«»\\n  ;  the  multitudinous  pensioning  of  idleness 
was  nut  diminished;  the  brief  summer  of  unsub- 
stantial enu ndatiun  passed  over,  and  Athens  was 
not  saved. 

No  man  any  longer  \enti.  look   the  arro- 

gant and  indolent  a^embK  in  the  face  and  tell  it 
the  \vholc>ume,  but  iiiMinVrable  truth,  that,  in 
its  deformed  constitution,  its  all-absorbing  usurpa- 


41  AritHrtto, de Cur.  Fun.  Ill  M  Ibid.  Book  II.  f  I. 
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CHAP 

MI.  lion  of  functions  it  \V;H  utterly  unlit  to  till,  —  in  its 
incessant  meetings, — rash,  violent,  and  inconsistent 
votings, — hollow  sentimentalities  of  patriotism,  and 
interminable  thirst  for  rhetorical  display,  lay  the 
real  obstacles  to  any  thing  like  a  true  and  thorough 
reformation.  To  the  last  Athens  clung  to  the  hope 
of  empire,  and  with  its  latest  breath  the  assembly 
vowed  that  it  should  be  maintained.  But  ideas  of 
exaction  and  domination  bad  idled  the  Athenian 
heart,  so  that  it  could  not  bear  the  thought  of 
returning  to  the  ancient  ways  of  industry  and  selt- 
siistenance;  and  the  same  evil  habits,  which  daily 
indisposed  her  more  and  more  to  labour,  unnerved 
her  arm,  and  unfitted  her  to  retain  in  subjection 
those  on  whose  tributes  she  was  dependent  for  tin- 
means  of  her  luxurious  life.  The  symptoms  of  this 
debility  became  soon  perceptible,  and  the  despond- 
ing citizen  on  the  stage  exclaims, — 

"Alas,  what  torpor  now  benumbs  my  hand, 
Too  soft  and  feeble  grown  to  grasp  a  sword."  * 

The  ranks  that  had  once  been  filled  by  Attic 
bravery  were  gradually  supplied  altogether  by  foreign 
mercenaries;  till  it  was  easier  to  raise  a  troop  of 
'•  homeless  vagabonds  of  all  races  and  communities 
than  one  of  native  citizens."5 

Without  implicitly  adopting  the  assumption  that 
thefinancial  principles  of  all  the  popular  government! 
of  Greece  were  similar  to  those  of  Athens,57  and 

**  Aristophanes,  Vesp.  Act  1 1  *  Isocrates,  Areop.  -'  1 

«*nel.  "Bockh,  Book  I.  §  l. 
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thai  theditl.  -  her  and  them  lay  chiefly    our. 

in  t ho  vast  8U|H»ri»ri';.  of  the  resources  placed  at  her — x— 
command,  wo  may  con- 
fer tli.-  iirir  separate  annals,  by  the  recollec- 
tion that,  troin  tin-  r i iv u instance  of  her  intellectual 
and  pnlifi.-.il  \ >re< lomi nance,  and  the  imitative  dispo- 
sition of  tin-  Mihordinate  states,   \\hieh  her  -insular 
prosp.T!t\  <li.l  not  fail  to  keep  alive,  much  of  th 
original  <li  ness  and    individuality  gradually 
wore  away  ;  and,  as  far  as  mutual  intercourse 
inrstir  industry  were  concern  ed,  there  were  probably 
but   few  points  in  which    the  laws   of  Megara  or 
Corcyra   differed    from    those   of  Attica    in    later 
times.     But    as    it    is   certain    that    Corinth    and 
/K^ina  were  enterprising  and  opulent  communities 
before  Athens  had  either  arts  or  ships,  so  it  is  clear 
that,  from  tin    period  when  intoxicated  with  power 

-o.,k  the  straight  ways  of  self-dependent 
industry,  we  hear  more  of  trade  and  manufacture  in 
other  eities.  Besides  Megalopolis,  —  whose  found- 
at  ion  was  owing  to  political  rather  than  industrial 
causes,  and  whose  prosperity,  though  greater  than 
that  of  most  cities  rapidly  forced  into  existence,  can 
hardly  be  adduced  as  an  example  of  a  spontaneous 
aftergrowth  of  industry, — we  are  continually  re- 
minded of  the  mercantile  eminence  \\hieh  Byzan- 
timn,^  and  other  seaports  of  the  Bosphorus  and 
M'em  to  have  gained. 

in  the  pressure  of  taxation  at  Athens  there 

-  Bockh,  Rook  IV.  k  l». 
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<  HAIV     ran  hardly   he  a  doubt  that  capital    -ou^ht  refujjv  in 

those  new  emporiums.     No  direct  assertion  of  the 
fact    can,    perhaps,    be    cited    from    < -on temporary 
writers;    hut    fe\v    who  know    how  silently   capital 
takes  counsel,  and  makes  it<  mo<t   im])ort;mt  mo\e- 
ments    and  who  are  furthermore  aware  of  iN  in- 
stinctive power  of  discovering  whither  it  ought  to 
go,  and    its   invincible   tendency  to  migrate  thither, 
will  entertain  much  doubt  as  to  tbe  probabilities  of 
the  case  ;  nor  will  they  pay  mucb  heed  to  the  5n- 
observance,  incredulity,  or  ignorance,  of  superficial 
chroniclers  and  essayists  of  the  day.      Some  vairue 
sense  of  the  fatal  revolution  of  which  their  own  ruin- 
ous impolicy  was  the  cause,  weighed  on  the  spirit  of 
t  he  more  reflective  Athenians  ;  and  there  is  abundant 
evidence  of  the  feeling  of  tenacious  rivalry  that   to 
the  last  subsisted  between  their  state  and  every  city 
that  threatened  to  vie  with  her,  either  in  wealth  or 
shipping.      To  such  extravagant  lengths  was  this 
feeling  carried,  that  Demosthenes,  when  he  would 
persuade    the    assembly    to    yield    a   point   which 
prudence  and  justice  alike  dictated  to  the  Rhodians 
thinks  it  indispensable  to  affect  the  insolence  which 
he  manifestly    did    not   feel   towards   those   who^e 
rights  he  advocated :   "  I  do  not  promise  you  that 
they  will  be  generous  in  their  turn  to  you,  for  they 
are  Rhodians  ;"  ^ — the  truth   bein«r   that,  on   dif- 
ferent occasions,   the   brave   citi/ens   of  the   tripolis 
had  shewn  kindness,   fidelity,  and  consideration  for 

*  Demosthenes,  Oral,  in  Khod.  10. 
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t)i«    Athenians,  to  whom  they  owed  little,  except    CHAP. 

slight  ami  injui-N. 

\\ «  h.ive  seen  the  aptness  of  Greek  industry 
iniL.-r.iri. m, _how  often  it  had  lifted  anchors  and  put 
to  sea  in  search  of  new  holding  ground  when  molested 
in  its  former  one.  And  tin*  old  fugitive  spirit  of 
I'h.Hwa  breathes  through  all  its  history  unto  the 
•  \Veary  «  us  tyranny  of  Athens, 

.i<l  l«ft  that  long-loved  dwelling  for  ever, — 
left  it  to  become  a  stipendiary  for  freedom  on  the 
liberality  of  Aratus,  the  Achaian  ehief  ;to  and  for 
bread61  <>n  tin  contemptuous  generosity  of  Rome. 

in    Corinth    trade    ua-,    indeed,    only  driven   h\ 

the  hiM  >\lla;  hut  Rhodes  by  t ht?  observance 

of  a  more  sagacious  policy,  was  enabled  to  retain 
comparative  integrity,  and  to  afford  commerce  shel- 
t«T  and  security  \\hen  a  fugitive  and  despoiled 

t'lsrwhriv.        Its    aiicii-iit    durllini:-    on    thr    A-iati«- 
coast,   with    the  exception   of  Byzantium,  sank 
degrees;    and,    after   the   days   of  the  Caesars,    it 
iiiiL'ht    he   truly  said   that   (invian   indu-tr\  had  no 
worthy    residence    of    Greek    foim<i 
Rhodes  and  Alexandria. 

No  people  had   ever  >lu'\vn  a  irivatcr 
to  be  actively  and  laboriously  employwl  than 

'•eks  of  the  ancient  Ionic  League.  While  rhi- 
valrj-bore  rule  their  \\ork,  it  i-  true,  was  priiieij»all\ 
warfare;  but  the  rapidit\  with  \\hi«h  they  caught 
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up  every  art  of  their  Phoenician  neighbours,  and 
their  steady  advance  and  improvement  therein, 
shews  how  apt  their  deposition  wa<  lor  habits  of 
practical  and  persevering  industn.  Their  energy 
decayed  wherever  their  independence  fell  ;  hut  the 
cause  of  the  effeminacy  and  sloth  into  which  the 
Asiatic  lonians  are  described  as  sinking  is  often 
mi-  understood.  Their  more  fortunate  brethren 
were  too  prone  to  paint  rhetorical  contrasts  ;  and, 
having  resisted  the  tyranny  heneath  \\hose  sway  the 
spirit  of  Kphesus  and  Miletus  bowed,  they  glorified 
themselves  not  BBfreqaeoUj  by  comparison  \\ith 
them.  More  generously  and  truly  did  the  elo- 
quence of  after  times  recall  their  early  services  in 
the  national  struggle  against  barbarism  and  servi- 
tude. "  They  were  the  fence  that  long  held  back 
the  foe  ;  and  their  very  foundation  and  maintenance 
was  an  expansion  of  Greece,  and  an  infringement  of 
Europe  upon  Asia,"  And,  after  all,  should  we 
not  rather  wonder  how  much  of  vigour  and  worth 
these  eastern  states  preserved  for  a  long  period, 
even  in  their  vassalage  ?  How  many  lights  of 
Hellas  came  from  the  less  fortunate  shore  of  the 
narrow  sea,  which  severed  so  widely  their  political 
fortunes,  but  not  their  literature,  their  arts,  their 
social  institutions,  or  their  participation  in  the 
collective  fame  of  their  immortal  race!  Anacreon 
came  from  Teos,  Anaxagoras  from  Cla/omena?, 
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Thalfs   from    Miletus,    and    II.-nMlntu,   wa*   a    il.ili- 

usian.**  Indu*triall\  the\  cniitmueil  during 
many  l;»iii»irati«ii^t  even  after  their  1«»^  «,!'  political 
liherf\,  t<»  pla\  ,i  distinguished  part;  th«-\  OOOtobd 

themselves  for  it*  loss,  indeed,  with  too  much 
lu\ur\,  until  their  ha  neb  grew  too  soft  for  energetic 

t<>il,  and  so  at  last   ti  >h,-d  ,   hut    .-:..;    until 

they  had  elaborated  the  most  exquisite  monuments 
tin-  world  has  i»\vr  seen,  and  h  .-aped  up  such  sweet 
spices  and  rare  furl  t<»r  th.-lr  j.\re,  as  seem,  even 
yet,  to  breath.'  forth  precious  odours. 

Kiuxles  was  possessed  of  armed  vossoli  before 
UMIIMT'X  lim,./'  uith  \\liich  she  helped  to  clear  the 
sea  of  pirates  :  we  hear,  also,  of  her  wealth  and 
colonies,  as  well  as  of  lin-  early  l.-a-ur  with  other 
kindred  towns  for  mutual  defence,  and  the  in- 
change  of  peaceful  benefits.06  One  of  these  was 
I.iudus,  to  whom  the  celebrated  Cleobulus  had  earK 
given  laws,  the  spirit  <>t  \shidi  infused  itself  into  the 
government-  of  Rhodes  aiid  lalysus.  The-e  three 
resolved,  duriin;  the  distractions  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  to  unite  them>elvt>s  together  in  an 
in.  orporate  union  ;  and  in  the  year  408  B.C.,66  the 
Inundation  of  their  jnint  citadel  was  laid.  The 
wealth  and  fame  of  the  new  tripolis  or  united  city. 
states  soon  surpassed  that  of  most  of  its  neighbours. 


»  To  the*  might  be  added  a         *  See  intending  obterrai  im 

be*  of  other*,  eminent  in  vari-  on   the  »uhjeet  of  the   Khodtan 

out    wmjrt,    who    were    Asiatic  iri|«.li».         Niebuhr.      art.      on 
•».  Itiilolof.  Mua.  No.  II 

mer.  Ilia.!    II      -  ,,    J    , 
*»  Hermann,  chap.  4,  §  79. 
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CHAP.  Feu  ineidc-  ancient   or  modern  histon   are 

more  interesting  than  thr  account  of  tli. 
earthquake  at  Rhodes.  In  ;m  hour  the  chief  part 
of  the  opulent  and  heautit'ul  city  was  laid  in  ruins; 
it-  temple-  crushed,  its  sculpture  hroken  ;  it-  tamed 
( 'nlossus  prostrated,  and  its  extensive  public  ware- 
houses and  naval  arsenals  destroyed.  The  start linu 
news  spread  fast  and  far;  and  the  mercantile  citie< 
of  Ilclla-,  Sicily,  Italy,  Kirypt,  and  Asia  Minor, 
heard  that  their  ancient,  yet  youthful,  competitor 
had  received  a  stunning  blow,  from  which,  like  her 
own  gigantic  Pharos,  none  ventured  to  undertake 
the  task  of  raising  her.  Was  there  open  or  secret 
exultation  then?  Or  any  unworthy  ebullition  of 
gratified  jealousy  ?  Where  combination  or  concert 
must  have  been  wholly  impossible,  they  hastened  as 
In  one  accord  to  proffer  their  sympathy  and  such 
aid  as  they  severally  could.  The  Rhodians  sent 
embassies  to  make  due  acknowledgments  for  the 
friendly  promises  they  had  received  ;  but  in  the 
meanwhile  they  waited  not  for  their  fulfilment. 
Like  proud,  brave,  and  wise  men,  they  wasted  no 
time  in  lamentations  or  despondency,  but  forthwith 
set  about  repairing  the  damage  that  had  been  done 
to  their  once  busy  docks  and  \\harfs."7  Their 
triple  state  had  been  originally  formed  by  no 
foreign  skill  ;  and  without  foreign  help,  if  need 
were,  they  would  now  rebuild  it  again.  The  earth 
and  sea  were  moved,  but  their  free,  industrial  spirit 

«Polybius,Lib.V.cap.  87. 
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not  broken  ;  and  they  probably  knew  that  those 

are  ever  most    likeU    to   «_ret    helpuhu    an-    the   in.,.? 

ready  to  help  themselves. 

however,  their  resolution  was  noble  whan, 
la\in<r  aside  the  festive  robes  in  \\hi-h  ruin  had  over- 
taken them,  they  set  about  clearing  the  rubbish  from 
1    exhuminL'    ti  ins  who  had 

perished  in  the  fearful  shock,  equalh  noble  was  the 
realisation  of  the  offers  of  their  allies.     Kvery  city 
•  methini:,  and  the  historian  excuses 
Miittini:  their  enumeration  because  they 
H  mam."      These,  for  the  most  part,  were  n«.u 
far    less    affluent    than    formerly  ;   yet  each   of  them 

gave    "according    to    its    ability.'       Comm 

h  had  passed  to  other  seats;    hut    some   of 
its     best    characteristics    appear    still    associated 

\\ith  it.  The  powerful  monarchs  among  whom 
the  crude  empire  of  Alexander  had  been  parted 
•ek,  and  the  dynasties  the\  founded  long 
continued  >,,  in  many  respects.  Each  of  them 
sent  the  Rhodians  presents  truly  magnificent  of 
money  and  huildin^  materials,  as  well  as  food. 
They  sent  them  likewise  skilled  artisans,  that 
needle-  time  should  not  he  lost  in  the  restoration 
of  their  city.89 

We  can  hardly  attrihute  these  memorable  gifts 
to  mere  generosit\.  Without  any  wish  to  <!«•- 
preeiate  the  moral  aspeet  of  what  redounds  s,>  highly 
to  the  credit,  in  every  sense,  of  all  parties  con- 


»  ojr  «..ia<4n»ir«cA»,tA^          *  PblybiiM,  lab.  V.  cap.  «9. 
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ned,  it  were  irrational  to  regard  such  donations 
as  those  which  Sclcucus  and  Ptolemy  sent  as  effects 
of  a  prevalent  charit  \-lr\cr.  We  must  bear  in 
mind  what  manner  of  men  these  were, — grasping, 
self-  interested,  rough-riding  soldiers  of  fortune, 
bred  in  camps,  inured  to  the  presence  of  infinite 
suffering  and  miser}',  and  hard  masters  over  fin- 
lands  they  ruled  by  the  sheer  force  of  usurpation.70 
The  unanimity  of  their  donations  and  the  singu- 
larly considerate  nature  of  them  alike  indicate  other 
motives  than  mere  generosity.  It  cost  Ptolenn 
little,  perhaps,  to  lade  his  ships  with  grain,  and  hemp, 
and  sail-cloth,  which  were  cheaply  manufactured 
in  his  kingdom  ;  but  a  thousand  talents  in  copper 
coin  and  three  hundred  talents  in  silver  might  well 
have  been  reserved,  had  not  a  mercantile  intercourse 
subsisted  between  Rhodes  and  Egypt  which  the  tt- 
gacious  monarch  deemed  worth  some  sacrifice  to 
preserve,  and  which  the  very  circumstance  of  his 
choosing  to  send  so  much  money  in  the  less  valuable 
Egyptian  currency  denotes.  Neither  would  it  seem 
extraordinary  if  we  were  merely  told,  that  from  the 
hill-sides  of  Lebanon  timber  had  been  sent  by 
Seleucus  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Khodian 
edifices ;  for  it  cost  him  nothing  save  the  labour  of 
felling  and  removing  it.  But  when  in  addition  we 
find  him  selecting  from  his  own  squadrons  ten  quin- 
queremes  fully  equipped  and  armed,  and  when  \\e 
further  hear  of  his  exempting  all  Rhodian  ships  of 

r"  Aj>|>u;n,  ll:-t.  KOMI.  10. 
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ii   ()>*    payment  of  import-clue*  in  hit   CHAP. 

ii<-  inference  seems  natural  that  the  lord 

i  thought  he  would  promote  the  commercial 

interests  of  his  realm,  by  conferring  an  obligation 

nut  likely  soon  to  be  forgotten  on  the  renascent  <  it\- 

Nor  were  the  states  of  Magna  Gratia  less 
prompt  or  liberal  of  their  assistance  according  to 
their  res|H»etive  means.  It  was  during  the  reign 
•  •I  Mi-'  good  lliero  that  tin-  terrible  calamity  had 

befallen   Rhod-  racusc,  like  her,  a-<  rihcd    her 

jin  ti»  Doric  founders;  and,  like  her,  had  long 
to  struggle  upward-  amid  jealous  neighbours  and 
powerful  foes.  But,  like  Rhode-,  her  people  had 
earls  embraced  Ionic  principle-  <•!'  indu-tr\  and 
freedom;  and  though  the\  preferred  \e-tiiiL:  the 
sup  power  in  a  single  and  heredi- 

tary  hand,  \\hich,  like  all  other  forms  of  trust,  was 
oftentimes  Mi-ceptihle  of  abuse,  they  seem  to  have 
enjou'd  all  the  sul>-tantial  benefits  of  wise  and 
equal  laws  that  their  elder  brethren  of  Hellas 
boasted.  Their  gifts  on  the  occasion  in  question 
were  characterised  h\  a  peculiar  refinement  of 
trimd-hip  and  consideration;  and  having  contri- 
buted to  the  immediate  necessity,  and  passed  de- 
crees exempting  the  Hhodian  >hip<  from  port-due- 
of  every  descript ion,  they  caused  two  statues  to  be 
erected,  representini:  Rhodes  in  the  act  of 
vned  as  r  1>>  attendant  Syracuse." 


ut 
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Kestored  to  IKT  former  splendour  and  ini|)ort- 
ancc,  Rhodes  amply  recompensed  her  benefactors 
by  the  active  commerce  she  re-established  and  ex- 
tended with  each  of  them.  From  her  geographical 
position,  her  nautical  skill,  the  hi  nil  character  of  her 
merchants,  and,  above  all,  the  wise  and  elaborate 
maritime  code,  whereby  every  branch  of  commerce, 
and  the  charges,  salvage,  and  freight  of  vessels,  woe 
publicly  regulated,  Rhodes  for  a  long  time  con- 
tinued to  be,  not  only  the  chief  carrier  of  the 
Levant,  but  the  connecting  link  between  countries 
that  had  no  other  tic  in  common.  At  length  Rome 
came  and  swept  all  freedom  and  individuality  away  ; 
but  the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks  perished  not  with 
their  independence.  Not  merely  were  their  con- 
querors fain  to  learn  of  them  in  every  walk  of 
literature  and  art,  but  they  carefully  adopted  many 
of  the  usages  and  laws  which  had  contributed  to 
Ionic  civilisation  and  glory.  The  entire  of  the 
commercial  code  of  Rhodes  was  incorporated  into 
that  of  the  empire  ;  and  with  so  little  modification 
that  when  the  Emperor  Antoninus  was  appealed  to 
on  one  occasion  in  a  cause  arising  out  of  the  plunder 
of  a  wreck,  he  refused  to  vary  the  established 
practice  in  such  cases,  on  the  ground  that,  "  thouuh 
invested  with  the  discretionary  government  of  the 
earth,  it  was  the  justice  of  the  Rhodian  law  that 
must  govern  the  sea." 
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POM  mi -.  Lit>.  ill.  cap.  32. 

tin-  KOIIMNM  ami  their  allies,  ami  the 
Carthaginians  and  their  allies,  there  *hall  be  peace  and 
alliance  upon  these  conditions:— 

I.    V  ;  .mans   nor  their  allies   shall   sail 

beyond  tli.-   I'air  Promontory,  unless  compelled  by  bad 
weather  or  an  <  .uul,  in  raxr  thry  are  forced  be- 

I  it,  th.-y  >hall  not  be  allow.  ,1  t.»  take  or  purchase  any 
,  except  what  is  barely  necessary  for  refitting  tin  ir 


1  'lite  reraioo  here  given  bukcn  from  I  Umptoo'ttnuMUtkm.  A 
glance  at  the  original  will  shew  bow  much  of  the  font  ottmnl  fanpoct- 
ant  tiirm  ofcxpraMton  it  lo*.  But  I  hare  thought  it 
that  must  be  obviooa,  to  adopt  in  the  present 
of  one  whose  rendering  of  Fblybios* 
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vessels,  or  for  sacrifices:  and  they  shall  depart  u  it  Inn  ii\< 
days. 

II.  The  merchants  [of  Iialx  ;  that  -I. all  offer  any 
goods  for  sale  in  Sardinia,  or  any  part  of  Africa,  shall  pay 
no  CUM ui 1 1>,  l»ut  only  the  usual  fees  to  the  scribe  and  cri<  r : 
and  the  public  faith  [of  Carthage]  shall  be  security  to  the 
merchant  for  whatever  he  shall  sell  in  the  presence  of 
these  officers. 

"III.  If  any  of  the  Romans  land  in  the  part  of  Sicily 
which  belongs  to  the  Carthaginians  they  shall  suffer  no 
wrong  or  violence  in  any  thing. 

"  IV.  The  Carthaginians  shall  not  offer  any  injury  to 
the  Ardeates,  Antiates,  Lauren  tines,  Circaeans,  Tarra- 
ri  nia  us  or  any  other  people  of  the  Latins  that  have 
submitted  to  the  Roman  jurisdiction  ;  nor  shall  they 
possess  themselves  of  any  city  of  the  Latins  that  is  not 
subject  to  the  Romans :  if  any  one  of  these  be  taken  it 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  Romans  in  its  entire  state. 

"  V.  The  Carthaginians  shall  not  build  any  fortress 
in  the  Latin  territory  ;  and  if  they  land  there  in  [what 
might  seem  to  be]  a  hostile  manner,  they  shall  depart 
before  night." 
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1 1 1.  cap.  25. 

"  Between    the    Romans   and    their    allies,   and    the 
Carthaginians,  Tyrians,  Uticans,  and   their  alii.-,  t! 
shall  be  |>eace  and  alliance  upon  these  conditi- 

1  The  Romans  shall  not  sail  in  search  of  plunder, 
nor  carry  on  any  traffic,  nor  build  any  city,  beyond  til-- 
Fair ProuiMiitiirx .  Mastia,  and  Tarseium. 

••  11.   It  'the  Carthaginians  take  any  <  <•  I -at  ins 

not    belonging    to    the    Roman  jurisdiction,   they   may 
res<M  'hemselves  the  prisoners,  with  the  rest  of  the 

booty,  hut  they  shall  restore  the  city. 

"  III.  If  any  of  the  Carthaginians  gain  any  captives 

it  a  people  that  is  allied  by  a  written  treaty  with  the 

Romans,  though  they  are  not  the  subjects  of  their  empire. 

ih.  \  shall  not  brin*;  them  int..  the  Koman  ports:  in  case 
they  do  so,  the  Romans  shall  be  allowed  to  claim  and 

set    t!;. 

•  1  \      I  »n  shall  be  observed  also  [on 

r  part]  by  the  Romans :  and  whi n  they  land  in  quest  of 

water  or  provisions  upon  [the  shore  of]  any  country  that 

is  subject  to  the  Carthaginians,  they  shall  be  supplied  with 


ctahr  oooaden  this  to  have  been  the  third  trrmty.  and  that 
the  teoood  had  been  loit  bdbct  the  tisM  of  Pblybtas. 
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\\hat  is  n,ve-sar\.  and  depart  \viilmut  ulVei  inir  any  \i«>len.-e 
i"  tin-  allies  ami  friends  of  Carthage. 

"  V.  The  breach  of  these  conditions  shall  not  be 
resented  as  a  private  injury,  but  be  pm-mnnl  as  tin- 
public  cause  of  either  people. 

•  VI.  The  Hoinans  -hall  not  carry  on  any  trade  or 
build  any  city  in  Sardinia  or  in  Africa;  nor  shall  they 
even  visit  these  countries,  unless  for  the  sake  of  getting 
provisions  or  refitting  their  ships  :  if  they  are  driven  up«,n 
them  by  a  storm,  they  shall  depart  within  five  days. 

\  II.  In  those  ports  of  Sicily  which  belong  to  the 
Carthaginians,  and  in  the  city  of  Carthage,  the  Romans 
may  expose  their  goods  to  sale,  and  do  every  thing  that 
is  permitted  to  the  citizens  of  the  [Punic]  republic. 

VIII.  The  same  indulgence  shall  be  yielded  to  the 
Carthaginians  at  Rome." 
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